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'* TO THE AUTHOR OF « THOUGHTS ON THE 
MORAL ORDER OF NATURE.'" 



^ MT DEAR SISTER, 

** I have read over your numuecripi with the iniereH^ 
tehk^youuriU beUeve, Imusitahein a produetkn cf your pen ; 
Humghy from Ifte Umiied time which I had to deeoie to ii, fmieh 
more haeHiy Aon would have been neceeeary to a earful examina- 
Hon cf ^ great variety nf subfects it embraces* 

**Ithinhj however, I may take upon me to aseureyouj Aat 
Ae pubUcation of ii can bcy in no reqteot^ dieereeUiabie to you* 
Your worh cqtpeare to me to afford prorf of an obeervaniy pene- 
traHng^ eapacwu* ifUeOeet, at well at of a pure and benevoiem 
heartm 

" Atto^otepeeuHarviewtwhi^iiw^oUty and ufhkk oocuqity 
weamMiderahlea portion efity I ea$wot undertake topronouneean 
cpinion v^pon them, and I am ncty perhapt, weXl fitted to do to. 
Aoeuttomed akoayt to the practical concemt cf maMmd, and to 
a mte m p kUe them, in their variout rdaOont, according to the re- 
eogmxedy ettatHithed prin^pllet ff moral and todal order, U may 
wdl be et^ppoted thai, ai mypretent Ume of Itfe, my mind may 
not be mjffidentfy open to the reoepHon of new ideat on mattert of 
tkit high i m p orta nc e. Imuttj therefore^ at to aUthete pointt, refer 
you to the judgnneni of ikote enlightened readers which, Itrutt, 
your work, will meet uMf wiikout preten^ting to anticipate what 
ii may be. However, m your most novel tpecukxiiont, I think 
Aey win, at leati, discern Ae workmgt of a tirong mind; at, I 
havenodoubi, they will dufyoqapredaiB the Jbroe<f ^karacter, and 
tteadmett if purpose, uMk determined you, pottetting the meant 
(f et^oying the amutemenit and pleasures of the world, to devote 
your time and thoughts to ikese profownd medHatUms, and to As 
dndopement of mews which you kopsd might tend to advance the 
moral worth, dignify, and happiness of your fdhw-ereatures. 

** Your very affeeOonatebroAer, 

« JOHN PRATT WINTER.'' 
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In Tpmg€ 2i, Una SS—For this read his. 

M»#. Id — After llie word highy read an inst^ of as. 
.•^ 27-»For to Aim adore read to a<<<>re hhn, 
„«M IG"— For <m« read our. 
..^ 6 — Between of and l[^, inaert tAtf. 
^.^ 35 — After oncff read he instead of be. 
..^ 4 — For beyound read beyond. 
•M^ 7 — For heen read de^n. 
last line — For ii read they. 
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10— For enHghted read enlightened. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO 



GEORGE AND SAMUEL BOMFORD. 



Mt Dear Nephews^ 

In dedicating this work to you, I am actuated by the 
hope that a dareful study of the opinions consigned to 
it, and mature reflections on them, may induce you to 
form to yourselves more steady principles to guide you 
firmly in the paths of wisdom, than youths of your age 
are commonly directed by, at their entrance on life's 
tumultuous scene. Anxious relatives, fully competent 
to the arduous task, have, indeed, watched over your 
early years with such enlightened solicitude, that, though 
deprived of both your valuable parents at an age Qt 
which your memory could not serve to fix their images 
in your minds, you have always enjoyed precisely the 
same advantages of education, and the same heartfelt 
satisfiiction, that would have fallen to your lot had you 
been living under the eye of a careful, yet indulgent 
father, and of a tender mother; nor could I, during 
the coQtiiittaiice of your childhood, moved though I 
was by a fond, maternal anxiety, which your orphan 
state compelled me to feel, forbear recognising with joy, 
that in fact the particular interest which you excited in 
me, was no more, awakened by any substantial motive 
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than It would have been had the beloved authors of your 
existence been spared to you. If, now that you are 
about stepping forth into the busy haunts of men, I 
tremble more from figuring to myself the many snares 
that will beset you, than I should were your parents still 
alive, it is not that I doubt the zeal and aflTection with 
which your guardians will continue to advise you, nor 
that I do not feel the fullest assurance that you corres- 
pond perfectly to the lessons which you have imbibed 
from their precepts and example, by a sincere desire to 
become useful and honourable members of society ; but, 
I know that the idea of being at liberty merely to con- 
sult their choice in their manner of living, is flattering 
to the best-intentioned youths, who early in life are their 
own masters, and often the wish to enjoy their indepen- 
dence, pushes ihem rashly on in the fatal career into 
which wild passion may have hurried them. This con- 
sideration it is, which makes me desirous to lend my 
feeble aid to enable you to reign truly over yourselves, 
by keeping your hearts obedient to the laws of right 
reason. Should the meditations which may perhaps exer- 
cise your thoughts after the perusal of this work, by 
leading you to take clearer and more extensive views of 
thesituation which you are called on to fill in the social 
order, tend to attach you more firmly to the duties 
which it imposes on you, then, though the ideas exposed 
in this treatise should produce no other efiect, I shall be 
amply rewarded for the assiduity of my endeavours to 
unfold them, nor will the long and painful sacrifices 
which my determination to write it has cost me, have 
been made in vain. 

Your truly affectionate Aunt, 

ANNA MARIA WINTER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The principles developed in this work, and the views of the 
•ystem of iBstitationM and moraki by which their correspondence 
with the design of Nature* might be practically illustrated^ 
were si^gested to me many years ago, by my observations and 
reflections on the Irish character, which I then supposed to be- 
long to all mankind, being unacquainted with any country but 
my native one, and never having paid attention, on account of 
my thoughts being engaged by other themes, to those d stino 
tions of national character of which conversation or books gave 
me an opportunity to obtain some knowledge* 

Since that period, my travels to a few countries distinguished 
from Ireland by the modifications of the mental organization 
of their inhabitants, opened to my thoughts quite a new field 
of contemplation, which induced me to consider the design of 
the creation of mankind under various bearings that had before 
escaped my notice, and in consequence, to give to the plan of 
my work a much greater extension. But it still continues to 
bear the impress of the train of conclusions which first led me 
to form it, and is therefore, in its practical part, more directly 
suited to the Irish character than to any other* I have, how- 
ever, forborne announcing in the title page its particular refer- 
eoce to it, for, though I think it probable that, by so doing, I 
B^ght have arrested the attention of the public on my work» 
and obtained for it many readers ; yet, do I prefer seeing it 
remaia unknown, except to a few, rather than to push it forward 

into general knowledge, by leading the numbers who may read 

• 

* By the term Kaiurtj I mean thrwiglwat this Trork nothing more than 
ihit cnnfatmatUin sod oombfaMtkm of cau«a and effects, by which ths 
Creator oondnctH mo«t of his visible system of natural and moral govern- 
•eat. 

r2 
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its title, into a mistake respectiDg its drift ; audi a mistake 
they might be liable to fall into, were there any mealion made 
of Ireland in the title affixed to the notice given of its pub* 
lication, for they would be natm'ally led to suppose that it 
pointed out some remedy for the fatal disorders which so long 
prey on the vitals of my unhappy country ; they would per- 
haps have suspected the female of presumption, or mental 
blindness, who could imagine that it was reserved for her to 
iliscover the means of alleviating the ills under which Ireland 
groans, after that so many learned and intelligent men had 
searched for them in vain ; still, however, the sithjecC is one 
of such urgent importance, that, even as a drowning person 
catches at a straw, so many of them would probably have 
|»erttsed this work with curiosity, to ascertain whether th^ 
imaginations of a woman's mind had suggested to her ought 
that might, should her counsels be followed, tend to lessen 
the woes of her country ; I wish then, while I make it known 
that the following pages have a particular relation to the 
Irish, to declare also, that they have not been written in the 
view of checking the progress of our present calamities; 
their intention is merely to offer a slight sketch of a plan of 
social order, adapted to carry the Irish national character to 
the highest pitch of relative perfection which nature has 
formed it fit to reach. This plan is not in unison with notions 
on the same subject generally, I believe, prevailing ; and I do 
not pretend to say that it could or ought to be iptroduced 
quickly into practice ; nor do I attempt to indicate the means 
by which the Irish could be induced to calm the discordant 
passions which unhappily agitate them, and in concert labour 
ardently, yet peaceably, as this system supposes them to do, 
at the task of rendering their country flourishing ani happy» 
I shall further add, that I do not make the slighest allusion to 
the revolutionary spirit which has broken out in Eiurope, since 
this work was completed previous to its appearance. ' 'Tis 
only a speculation, which perhaps may offer some interesting 
suggestions to the few who have leisure and inclination atten* 
tively to peruse it ; I judge that my acknowledgment of the 
aim proposed in it, will be alone sufficient to prevent its 
having many readers, more particularly as the various vision- 
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ary speculations concerning tlie perfectibility of roan, which 
appeared in the conrse of the last century, hare made the 
subject at the present day be exploded, as one which could 
•Dly be productire of senseless theories. 

I do not seek to reclaim for the system which I here un- 
fold, any more favourable hearing than existing prejudiceti 
may be willing to accord it. Let the multitude who may 
chance to hear discussions on it, smile, considering it the 
4ream of an elderly woman : let most of its readers pronounce 
it to be such ; I shall be satisfied, should a few intelligent per- 
sons read it with attention, struck with the idea that however 
ehhnerical it may be, since it appears like truth to one cool, 
nflecting mind^ it probably contains some principles, the exa- 
mioation of which, even with an intention to refute them, 
may give to their thoughts a new and useful direction, leading 
to the discovery of some important truths in the science of 
training a nation to be virtuous and happy. My opinions on 
tbis subject I have no intention farther to support — they are 
here exphdned^-^uid should even a smdl number of enlight- 
ened persons take the trouble of becoming acquainted with 
them, they will, I am convinced, finally stand, or fall^ accord- 
ing to their own intrinsic value. Sorry should I be to propa- 
gate any notion, the falsehood of which, either in this world 
or the next, I might one day learn : but while I freely and 
sincerely abandon my opinions to the reader, to receive from 
bim tiie confutation to which they may be liable, I still think 
that 1 do well in inviting him to turn his thoughts into the 
chaBoel wMch has been pursued by mine, so perfectly am I 
convinced that important good would result from its being 
minutely explored. 

I was first led to give my thoughts that direction that has 
fiaaDy conducted me to this publication, by the melancholy in 
which, owing to th^ disturbed state of Ireland, I wore out 
my youth; While the anxieties and regrets which darkened 
so many minds in the counties most given up to the horrors of 
a civU war, cast a lowering cloud over the retirement in which 
I lived — ^which was seated within the precincts of the scene 
where it fiercely raged — often did my imagination, wearied 
with the unintermpted contemplation of terrible disorder. 
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seek relief in tracing tlie image of a country wherein, peacip, 
prosperity, and brotherly love, universally reined. Conii* 
nnally did I demand to myself to assign the reason why Ire- 
land oonid not be placed in such a happy state, and urged 
incessantly by this question to study the character of the Irish 
as closely as I had opportunity, I arrived at last at the persua- 
sion that no natural cause subsisted to hinder them from 
fully enjoying the blessing of love, of peace, and of a proa* 
perity founded on a persevering, honest industry, or frooi 
imiting universally together to form one concordant, flourish- 
ing nation. I thought, however, that 1 conld perceive tliat, 
in order thus happily to mould their dispositions, there ought 
to be advantage taken of many Bo«»al feelings which were 
working obscurely within them, but which, if invigorated and 
fully expanded, would allow of each individual being under 
the influence of the rest of the community, in such a manner 
that all the members of the nation might improve each other, 
and firmly unite together in one happy conamonweallh. It 
seemed to me, that this disposition of mankind to acknowledge 
a mutual salutary control> had never attracted the attention 
which it deserved from their governors, nor from those writers 
who sought by their publications to uphold good morals. The 
power of general opinion to check licentious minds, by the 
awe with which it inspired them, was indeed commonly ac- 
knowledged ; the art too of improving mankind, by a judi- 
cious developement of those sentiments which give to one 
individual an ascendancy over another, had, in that branch of 
it which relates to the education of children, been as mach 
advanced as it could be, where that branch was only eyed aa 
ofiering in itself a complete science, and not as a subordinate 
poition of the system of operations by which the mutual in- 
fluence of individuals could be so directed, as uniformly to 
attach them all to the laws of good order, virtue, and happi- 
ness. 

Now that experience has verified the principle, that chil- 
dren by judicious management can be made greatly to direct^— 
agreeably to the end proposed by their preceptors— each 
other's education, if few inteUigent persons seem to have the 
curiosity to examine whether the principle could not be ren^ 
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deredl of mwe nnivemil applkation, should ibe legislator and 
the wiser portion of mankind establish and watch over insti* 
tntioiis, fonnod in the view to enlighten opinion, to pnrify 
nordkis and incite in general the members of the community 
to utimalate ea<*h other in an honorable, virtuous career — if 
this want of curiosity almost erery where subsistsiy I attribute, 
I eonlessy the little attention paid to so interesting a problem* 
to the shackles which prevent the growth of wcimen's mind, 
and hinder them from exercising as extensive an influence 
over that of men, as suits the design of nature* Tlie possi- 
bility of making all the members of society coalesce in such 
a manner, that the sentiment of their union ^ail be accompa- 
nied in their bosoms by the love of a calm, peaceable life, 
and by a disposition to form benevolently one happy commu'^ 
Bity, does not attract the attention of men, because in the 
company merely of each other, those moral qualities by which 
they might be led to engage in an union of this desirable ten- 
dency, hut fiuntly appear. 'Tis in the society of women that 
the human heart, in general, best exhibits those noble and 
amiable dispositions, which might be unfolded so as to carry 
nations to the highest perfection of virtue and felicity which 
they are capable of attaining. Men, however, think that they 
have mueh better opportunities than women, to become ac** 
qnaiated with the human heart; and so they undoubtedly 
have, in a manner that answers the ends of temporary expe- 
diency. They are much better acquainted with the human 
species, as it actually exists, with all its imperfections, all ita 
vices about it. They know much better how to steer their 
hark in safety, amidst the shoals with which the passions of 
mankind sorround it, and to take care of themselves in the 
nidst of persons intent on outwitting them ; but women have 
hr more opportunity of penetrating into those folds of the 
heart, in which are deposited the first germs of the feelings 
that fit it, when they are fully developed, to put forth all its 
dignity, and to enjoy its utmost measure of true happiness, 
imder a just imd benevolent system of social order. In a 
word, men excel women in that knowledge of human nature 
which self-love, eager to promote its own ends, would wish to 
ioquire: wouon have more opportunity to obtain that insight 
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into it whicli fluitB the views of social lore, damrmm t& a^dov 
take the work of its im^rov^iieiiti 

The oonTietion that women ar» better drcfunstaooed and 
organised than men, for discovering in mankind the buds of 
those qualities too much nipt at present^ which, properly fos- 
tered, might serve to make a whole nation unite with one 
mind to support a glorious, and truly beneficial system of 
social order, conducted me long stnoe to the opinion that, 
though enlightened men, once their thoughts were turned to 
the means of opening in mankind a course to those sentimenta 
whidi fit every individual in a hatioA for takings agreeably to 
nature*s design, an orderly and happy influence over the rest 
of its members, might greatly advance the knowledge of that 
design, nnd hasten the time when natiooal charactera should 
be moulded to it, yet must the first step, tending to demon- 
strate its existence, be taken by a female : this opinion natu- 
rally strengthened my resolution to make known to the public^ 
the views on the subject which had attracted my notice. 

After having extended the compass of my thoughts so as to 
make them comprise within their range, opinions respecting 
what the Irish national character would be, did it exactly 
correspond to that ideal type of r^ative perfection that nature 
had rendered it capable of realising, my meditations on the 
moral plan which this world was intended to accomplish, did 
not slop there. The consideration that mankind were endbaed 
with faculties proper to lead them to a much higher pitch of 
national virtue and happiness than they had ever yet attained, 
involving the idea that in the arcana of nati^ there was 
traced a type of the most perfect syst<an of national order 
which could preside. over the organisation of human soei^ies, 
I was led to reflect, that the Creator, in forming our species, 
had in view to fit individuals for uniting together as portiofis 
of a flourishing community on this earth, on the principle that 
it held a place, though probaUy a very low r one, among ^ho 
worlds which he had furnished with inhabitants, to the end, 
surely, that they might attain that degree of. happiness suited 
to the position assigned them ; and that therefore, though it 
might, under some points of view, be locked )On as a gloo^niy 
land of exile, destined solely to purify us by affliction, till w^ 
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gbould beoeme fit subjects for bappiness' in anotilier life, yet 
tbat this idea should not so fiur dominate within us, as to dis* 
eoorage us from labooriog to assure to this world its due por« 
tien of hairiness. It is true, that as temporal concerns are 
often maoagedy it appears that all the thoughts of men which turn 
to the improrement of their lot here below, only conduct ihem 
to vice and disorder ; so that the gfodly seem justified who be- 
hare, while sojourning on earth, as though they inhabited a house 
on fire which they cannot delirer from destruction, and where, 
in consequence, what they hare to do is to save themselves 
and as many as hearken to them, from being involved in its 
min. But notwithstanding these disheartening appearances, not 
ody my own observations on the human species, but the many 
examples which different ages afforded, of nations deserving 
of a eertain admiration by an unusual display of fine qualiUes, 
which a comparatively good system of government had un- 
folded in them, convinced me that every individual ought to 
be trained to fill his place in a social system, established for 
Baking' this world the abode of good order and happiness. 
Thoogli» for want of this principle being well directed 
and steadily followed, most of the nations of the world 
have, for some thousand years, exhibited little but a mise- 
lable spectacle of the wretchedness in which guilt and igno* 
ranee have plunged unhappy mortals, I inferred, from the 
consideration of how much the human intellect was occupied 
in aequiring and difiusing lights which might aid men to 
amelionte their condition, that mankind were destined to de- 
rive finom experience the knowledge of the kind of institutions 
toited to them, and that, as members of a social community^ 
they were to learn to distinguish and attach themselves to 
what was good, by' their aoq[uaintance with every kind of evil, 
of which vices or eiTon that had crept into their social system 
coold be the source. If some nations, in the immense tract 
of time presented by history to our regards, astonish us by 
displaying the mi^esty in which human nature can airay 
itsrif, when it is impelled by a high spirit, favoured by a 
suitable government, while at the same time they afflict us, 
on onr perceiving that there was something hiae in the prin- 
siple of their greatness, so that it could not produce permanent 
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effecte, nor miike tJietr example beneficial to tnrroiindiiig na- 
tions) I judged that it was the will of the Sovereign Disposer 
of events, that the memory of those moral phenomena should 
be transmitted to ns, in order tiiat we might learn dnlj to 
appreciate the lofty qualities which nations are capable of dis- 
playing, ^nd that, whenever we had an opportunity again to 
call them forth, we might establish them on surer, and more 
Uberal grounds. 

The belief that mankind, considered as fonning national 
associations, ought to keep constantly in view the means <if 
effecting the happiness of this world, did not seem to me con* 
trary to the doctrines of our Saviour, and the first christian 
writers ; for, in all their precepts and exhortations, they mark 
their only intention to be, to improve tiie individual ehtutioter 
of their disciples, leaving to the goveising part of mankind 
to erect the social fabricks of which their disciples should be 
portions, and prescribing to the latter quietiy to take th^ir 
place in them, since their mission was merely to propagate a 
religious belief, too obscure at that time to aeaapy the' atten- 
tion of persons so situated as to have opportunity to labour 
effectually, in reference to the good of this world, at improving; 
the condition of human societies. The disciples are constantly 
told by their Master, to respect the governments of the world 
as being ordained of God, which certainly could not mean that 
they were conducted in a sense confoimable to his law ; the 
persecutions of the saints, enacted by them and the infomous 
manner in which many of the Roman emperors reigned, am- 
ply proving the contrary ; I therefore considered exhortations 
to this effiect covertiy to imply, that it was the will of provi- 
dence to leave the research of the modes of govemmeat best 
suited to work out the felicity of this world, entirely to men's 
reason, and that it allowed them to go astray in tiie practical 
cultivation of this branch of knowledge, until, by turning 
their thoughts assiduously to it, from a profound conviction of 
its importance, they should learn at last how to fructify it, so 
as to diffuse among mankind the blessings of a virtoous and 
happy social order. 

Should it be thought too presumptoous in a woman tiius to 
dare to interpret texts of scripture agreeably to her own un- 
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deniandiiig, let it be remembered tbait I begsit to contemplate 
tbe world at an epoch when individuab were general] j encou-^ 
nged, by the lypinions in vogue, to exercise their own reason 
in determining the degree of assent due to dogmas, which 
were recommended to their belief by the most sacred autho- 
rity ; let it be also remembered, that 1 lived in a country which 
did not then, as unhappily it does not now, exhibit the christian 
religion in the light of a celestial messenger spreading peace 
tad g^ood will amongst men ; and my audacity in seeking to 
form, for my own satisfaction, original opinions on matters of 
religion, will not probably be thought so reprehensible as 
perhaps it might justly be considered, had I lived in a country 
where the established religions belief reigned unquestioned in 
every breast, and where it universally disposed mankind to 
eharity, and mutnal good will. 

I think it right, however, explicitly to declare, that my 
hardy specnlations have not conducted me to reject the funda- 
mental doctrine of oar holy religion : so far from the order of 
■atore, as I oonoeive of it, militating against the belief that 
a Heavenly Redeemer died to restore us to God, it appears to 
me perfectly to harmonisee with this consoling doctrine. 

The nataral, moral order cannot certainly be considered in all 
its bearings, without embracing so wide an extent in the range 
of our thoughts, that sentiments of natural religion flow from 
it, which should perhaps sometimes serve to explain an obscure 
point in revelation; sometimes also it will be found, that 
reason does well to confess its own impotence to enlighten us 
on the whole of our destiny, and that it should therefore bend 
submissively before a supernatural revelation, instead of heark- 
ening to its own suggestions. 

I have established for myself the principle that natural sen- 
timeuts of religion ought, when right reason will allow of it, 
to keep respectful silence wherever they do not agree with a 
dear revelation : — 

Fut — Because the history of the world gives ample reason 
to think that pure, natural sentiments of religion, spring^ing 
from a belief of the unity of the Godhead, would never have 
been devdioped in the multitude without the aid of revelation, 
se that I revere it as the kindly instructor who has taught us 
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to form consoliog and improv^ing ooneeptiaiis in mtttteM of 

religion* 

Secondly — Because, even did the view of naturoy and the 
knowledge of ourselves suggest to us without the aid of reve- 
lation, fine, salutary notions of religion^ we should not, from 
dreading lest they were nothing more ^than splendid illusioiis» 
dare to place confidence in them. We find It so necessary to 
make experience and positive knowledge the data from which 
we part, in judging on natural grounds of the condition^ of our. 
existence, that, where they entirely fail us, as they ^o rela« 
tively to the matters about which religious sentiments are con- 
versant, such as — the being of the Creator — the intent of crea* 
tion — and a future life, we have not courage to put any trust 
in the reasonings on harmonies and analogies by which we 
endeavour to supply their place. In order, therefore, to en^ 
gage us to pursue those reasonings, with the hope of their 
leading to satisfactory results, it is necessary that we stay the 
groundwork of our religious belief on a superaatoral reve* 
lation. 

But I consider mankind, once they are possessed of suffi- 
cient knowledge to perfect the happiness of huQian societies^ 
as entitled to interpret the various dark dogmas of religion, 
in a manner tending to sanction the distinctions established by 
reason and experience, between good and evil. Such a mode 
of proceeding may, agreeably to my apprehension, be vindi- 
cated by the following argument. 

It seems to me that, among the natural and moral phenomena 
whence strong presumptions may be derived in favor of the 
truth of natural religion, noble, established systems of national 
order occupy an important rank. When it is observed how 
favorable they are to the happiness, and the expansion in all 
their dignity of the virtuous sentiments of mankind ; when it 
is known that they have been prepared by a long succession 
and immense combination of causes and . effects, the ^eart. 
naturally ascends to the Deity with a persuasion that such a 
vast machinery, productive of such glorious effects, must have 
been set in motion by him for some adequate final cause ; nor 
can we find one sufficiently great to be proportionate to the 
means employed for arriving at it, otherwise than in the eoa-> 
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j^elur^ tbat tk^ order of things promoting our liappincss and 
dereloping oar virtues here below> has an important bearing 
on the moral order of the uniTersey as well as on our own 
fntore condition. Unlike the proofs of a particular providence 
whidiy as I have reason' to think, erery religious person gleans 
from the events of^ his own life, the tokens of a general on^ 
exhibited by a system of national order reducing into practice 
nature's ideal type of human perfection, are equally manifest 
to every intelligence, so that each individual, by hearkening 
to the opinion of others concerning them, has an opportunity 
to enlighten and rectify his own. On this account, the consi- 
deration of systems of national order, pres^ntb, I think, to 
hmnaa reason, a field peculiarly proper for the establishment 
of her proofs of 'natural religion. Weak as she is, and liable 
to be falsely biassed in each individual when she explores 
regions wherein the human heart has an^inunediate interest, 
the most decisive argument which she can make use of to in- 
duce mankind to ackdowledge the truth of her opinions, is 
to shew that it is generally recognised by candid inquirers. 

Natural religion thus imbibed from the survey of a happy . 

and noble moral order, assuring the prosperity and virtue of 

nations, can only be slowly developed, for it must keep pace 

with the progress of the arts and sciences, by which mankind 

learn rightly to exercise their faculties and to perfectionate 

their governments. Bat though natural and revealed religion 

were destined, if I may be allowed the expression, to arrive at 

their maturity at very different periods, revealed religion having 

been most vigorous and offering the freshest proofs of her 

divine origin, in an age when natural religion, owing to the 

wretchedness of huauin governments, was only in embryo ; yet 

are they intimately united, tending so much to elucidate the 

•sme subject, that revelation could not in many respects afford 

OS foil satisfiEU^tory lights to guide us to the perfection of our 

natore, without either encroaching on the office of natural re« , 

ligion, by fully unfolding to mankind all the mysteries of theur 

coaditjon, and presenting to them a delineation of that happy 

Moial order that they were fitted to realize— thus withdrawing 

them by supernatural means from the state of ignorance from 

which it was fitting that they should omergCi solely by the 
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exercise of tlieir oiivii understanding — or else oMiging Aeih to 
establish on earth a rirtaous and happy social system, in sub- 
mission to its authority and without making use of their 
reason. 

The christian revelation neither enlightens men in a super- 
natural manner on the system of social polity adapted to their 
Batnre, nor obliges them to establish it while yet ignorant of 
its value, for it publishes its doctrines in such a dark, myste- 
rious manner, as to give its disciples no insight whatsoever 
into the advantages attendant on a good system of social polity 
formed to advance the prosperity of this world, nor any ray of 
knowledge relative to those arts and sciences, an acquaintance 
with which is requisite for perfectionating such a system. 
Durmg the ages in which the lights of the human understand- 
ing were too feeble to point out to it a type of a fine, national 
moral order, capable of being reduced to practice, the chris- 
tian revelation humanised the characters of its disciples, with- 
out however preventing their falling into numberless errors, 
concerning the mode of rendering nations virtuous and flourish- 
ing, and without its being found necessary to understand it in 
such a manner as it will be requisite to do, when the science 
of forming national characters shall be carried to perfection, 
and that it will be perceived that the dictates of revelation 
were intended to accord with those of the wisdom which nan- 
kind shall at last have gleaned, by exercising their reason to 
discover the natural means of establishing peace and happiness 
on earth. 

' After that the ideas on the subject with which— without my 
proposing any end in the indulgence of them — ^my thoughts 
had been long conversant, had, by continual observations on 
the scenes that human nature was exhibiting around me, and 
the train of meditations that I in consequence pursued, mul- 
tiplied to such a degree, and become so linked together, that 
I could elicit from them a regular S3rstem of principles for the 
good government of my countrymen, then, and not till then, 
did it .occur to me, that, though general opinion and esta- 
blished usage forbade my intermeddling in such weighty mat- 
ters, I might still do well humbly to lay before the public the 
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opinioiis whieh I had formed on lihe important topic that h fni 
80 Jong abHorbed my attention. 

Still, howerer, I could not determine to act agreeably to 
the perraasion that the ideas which my reflections on those 
topics had presented to me might, were they exposed to the 
poblic, suggest to learned and intelligent persons several hints 
calcnkited to open to them new and useful views on the nature 
of a good social system — I could not determine to act agree- 
ably to this persuasion, without being aUrmed myself at the 
boldness of my resolution. It seemed to me that should I 
tiins daim a hearing from my countrymen, it would be impos* 
sible to convince them that I did not set up for knowing better 
than any of them how to treat affairs, to the management of 
whidi It was more or less their business to attend, while it 
was none of mine. I imagined that, however I might plead 
innocent to such a charge, I should still be universally accused 
of having raised an absmrd pretension to the discovery of a 
panacea Ibr the IDs afllicting Ireland. To avoid being thus 
pablicly made a subject of mockery, I thought it would be 
wise of me to repair to some city of Europe where my work 
coold steal into print unheeded, except by a few iDquiring 
mtad^ who might bestow on its contents that calm, impartial 
investigation, which was the only kind of notice that 1 wished 
them on their flrst publication to obtain. Reflections cf thii 
natore having induced me eagerly to profit of an opportunity 
to travel to different countries separated from us by the sea, 
with a view of determining which of them be^t suited my 
pmpose, my observations on them decided me finally to choose 
Paris for the place where I should first lay before the public 
the thoughts contained in these volumes. In that great city; 
! jadged that I could most reasonably hope, both that pro* 
fbond and judlciotis critics would carefully examine the princi* 
pies advanced in my work, and also that its author would not 
be pnniahed by the taunts of censorious scoffers, for her teme* 
rity in writing it. In a city, where such multitudes of lUeraH 
bonded, it was to be presumed that my book might fiedl 
from the press as tranquilly as I wished, from having no other 
•ppearance than that of one of the many new publications 
Fr^«enting original ideas on the most serious matters, which, 
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like new writiugB of erery deseriptioiiy were continually sbli- 
citing, in the French capital, the notice of the pnblic : and 
I concluded that, should my opiniouB at last draw the attention 
of any of my countrymen, no mistake could arise as to my 
motiye for giving them publicity, so evidently wovld it be 
seen that I could have had no other than the wish to offer to a 
few candid, thoughtful readers, food for their meditations. 

Induced by these reflections, I settled in Paris, and I should 
be wanting in gratitude to the amiable, friendly pemons whom 
I there met with, did I not avow that the utmost which my 
hopes had anticipated was done by them, to ensure the success 
of my project* Though my occupations obliged me to live 
in such retirement as might well give me reason to iear that 
I should at last be forgotten by all my acquaintance and aban- 
doned to total solitude, most of the families whom I knew 
proved to me, from first to last, that they remtoibered me in 
the kindest manner, and diat, even when a dread of intruding 
on my busy hours made them seldom seek my company, 1 
might count upon the seal with which, should I give them an 
opportunity, they would facilitate to me the execution of my 
literary project, or rendw me any other service, whidi,' as a 
stranger in the country, I ungbt wish to receive from diem. 
Their good offices and encouragement smoothed every difficulty 
which a foreign hmd and foreign language offered to intimi* 
date me from endeavouring ta take a place among the female 
writers of their country* Every circumstance combined to 
flatter me with the hope that this my principal work, the only 
one indeed for whose sake I was ever induced to appear as an 
author — ^for it was merely the wish that my name might not 
be entirely unknown, whenever J should offer this publication 
to the literary world, that determined me previously to under- 
take a few others — every circumstance combined to make me 
believQ that this work, as soon as it issued from the press, 
would be read by an ample number of enlightened persons, 
when my project of publishing it in. fVance was rendered 
abortive by a fit of illness into which I fell, in consequence of 
my inability to control my own feelings. After a residence 
of some years in the country to which I intended my writings 
to belong, when I found that, in order to let this work ap- 



pear as one of iU liteniiy prodacfioiu, I must still remain in' 
ic some years longer, I became, in spite of my efforts cou- 
rageonaly to aphold my resolntton, such a prey to nostalgia, 
as totally inci^aettated me from pursmng my studies, and 
finally eonTinoed me tliat, to aroid sinking entirely under it, 
it was lAaolntely necessary, that I should speedily return to 
my natand friends and country. 

In Irelaiid then I at last give a public existence, and a form 
that may render them sensible to another mind, to the tdeas 
that have for many years been constantly contemplated by me 
with so much affection, that I long imagined that it was quite 
equal to me in what country I lived, provided I could ^ my- 
self in one propitious to my desire to introduce them into public 
and to obtain an impartial hearing for diem. Ireland is indeed 
the country where they are most entitled to attract from the 
public some attention, but the very circumstance of their being 
drawn from the consideration of the Irish character, is the onei 
whi<^ makes me peculiarly diffident in laying them before my 
coBBtrymen, and which urges me to entreat them to preserve, 
in perusing them, liberal, indulgent views of the motives which 
determined me to commit them to the press. 

I shall moreover put forward a hope, that whoever undertakes 
the perusal of this work will in every respect prepare himself 
to judge it with liberality and indulgence. My expressions, I 
am eoBviueed, are often not the best chosen for conveying my 
nieaniBg with deamess and precision. The want too of a 
logical method in the arrangement of my ideas, will frequently, 
1 believe, be perceived, and will perhaps sometimes put to a 
severe proof the patience of the reader. The fact is that, 
previons to the time when my thoughts began to embrace the 
general scheme of this work, I had neither from education, 
nor from habitual studies, acquired the command of a style 
proper to mfold it with method in appropriate terms. After- 
wards, when I had determined to commit my conceptions to writ- 
ingt it wap then too kte to learn to clothe them in the language 
Wst adapted to the communication of them, for I had become 
waocastooiodto attending to the substance of my thoughts, 
Wedlesa of the forms by which a knowledge of them might be 
iBfarted to aaotheri that I found it extremely difficult to acquire 
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the art of esqirewing Aem with ease and preprietf. TUe & 
ficulty was rcnidered insuperable by tke feeble state of my bealth, 
which, daring the whole time of my projecting this work» has 
been so infirm, as frequently to make me almost despair of its 
allowing me to finish it, even in the most imperfect form through 
which Ae nature of the spirit animating it could, by attentire 
observers, be recognised* To nothing more than rudely to 
make known my meaning* did my frail health permit me to 
aspire, for eren attempting to do thus much was so latigiung 
as to be injurious to it ; and it was utteriy inqpossible for me to 
sustain the additional labour of learning to write in a smtable 
style. I have even to lament that, during the yem in which 
I hare been maturing the system here exposed, my sickly state 
of health has disabled me from much enriching my mind, and 
opening to it new views, by the perusal of the works of good 
authors. Zeal to execute well such an undertaking as this, 
would have engaged me to study the writings of historians, 
travellers, natural and moral philosophers, and to get ac- 
quainted with the principles generally received of national 
QBconomy, and social polity. On all these subjects, I have but 
a very sUght, superficial knowledge^ There is not perhaps any. 
literary topic .which^ more than the one treated of in the follow- 
ing work, seems to demand that the person intent on the deve^ 
lopement of its different braoches, should be one of deep and 
extensive reading, and I doubt that any one ever engsged in 
the composition of a book, concerning matters of general im- 
portance, who was not better acquainted than I am with the 
works already in existence, the perusal of which might enable 
him to treat in a more masterly manner the suli;|ect that ho 
proposed elucidating. To my igaoranoe of the writiaigs of 
other authors ought perhaps to be imputed many of the defects 
of my work : owing to it, I shall sometimes support a principle 
that I endeavour to establish, by the mention of known fiuste, 
which I shall however only vaguely notice, from hariag no ac- 
quaintance with the authors who recount them, except what I 
acquired at an early period of lifo, when my reading wm qmte 
oTa desultory kind, and only leflb in my memory oonfiued re- 
miniscences. If the little knowledge which I possess of hooks, 
be one cause of the many imperfections of tlie eoe whinh I here 
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yiMon t to the public, I hope at least Aat the defecte obgervable 
In it^ ^Hikh may be traced to this sonroe, will not prevent the 
tlKniglrtlBl reader from gleaning from it nearfy as many ni^iefitl 
liialB as thoa^ tiiey did not subsist. They make the sketdi 
which I hare oilbr him of nature's plan of moral order more 
vague, perhaps more erroneoosy tjian it otherwise would be$ 
bat» had my health allowed of my employing to the utmost all 
my nastive fiiailtieS) to render my work just and comprehensive^ 
it would still hare ramained but an unfinished sketch, so tbat 
the principal a^kraataget which the reader could have reaped 
from the study of it, would have been derived from the nature 
of the impuiaioB given to his own thoughts. In its present 
state it will, I hope, serve equally to indte him to make re« 
sesrches into the mfiieries oi our destiny, at a point at whidi 
natare, i believe, has not entit«ly refused to lay them in some 
degree open to man's investigatiou. 

It will perhi^ oocar to the reader that, instead of going to 
the fioigue of endeavouring to render the scheme of moral order 
which appears to me that of nature, intelligible to many, I 
should have dene better simply to 'disclose my thoughts respect* 
ij^ it to a friend better able to deck them in a guise satis- 
fiKtory ta judicious critics. Such a friend,* it is well known, I 
have the ha{^aes8 of possessing, mid his amiable <yspositton 
would perhaps have led him willingly to fbrejgo for a time 
attention to his own affiurs, in order to employ the clear dia4 
lectie and the peniuasive elegance of his style, in ananging in 
a lucid method, and setting forth to the highest advantage, the 
ites which I hiy before the public The task of placing them 
in the l]|s^t m which they would have been most easily com-* 
pteheafAed, and appeared most pleasing, wOuld certainly have 
been a light one- to him, thou^ I could not, after long and 
wesrispme efibrts, entirely accomplish it. 

IVom having recourse to such a meaaitre, I was deterred by 
^eonsideration, that, to explain my ideas clearly to one in- 
dMdnali I must just take as much trouble, asdbough I meant to 
oferdiem to the perusal of several. No doubt that afler I 
had laid thmn down in the form in which I here submit them 
to the reader^s attention, an affection well merited by its object 

* See Letter to the Author following Title page. 
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and deeply footed in my breast, combiniiig wilh the rerennee 
due from me to superior virtaes and talents, urged me strongly 
to apply for having them cast in a better mould, by a pen that 
could easily have done so. But I did not dare to listen to such 
a suggestion of my heart ; being dissuaded from eomplying 
with it by my jealons anxiety ooncemingtlus fruit ef my mental 
labours. I have, with the most unremitting attention, for a 
long course of years, ripened it till it has become what it now 
is ; and when I considered that Irishmen in general of my 
standing in life, particularly those of distinguished abilities, 
had been compelled by duty and m^cessity, from thmr early 
years, to occupy ^emaelTes with ^e 'deepest interest about the 
politics of the day, it seemed to me utterly impossible, thai 
even the most poweifkd mind, which had been so Imig accus- 
tomed to be thus employed, could operate such a revulsion of 
its thoughts, as quickly to become so completdy peneto«ted 
with my ideas, that it could not only express them in a better 
style than I could myself, but also render them as exactly. 
I therefore, though I would not pobiish such a momentous work 
without submitting it beferehind to the inspection of one 
who had a good right to expect that he should be first made 
acquainted with it, determines to let it preserve the torn, 
which, however it might want grace, or symmetry, faidifblly 
expressed my ideas, and exhibited thenij bearing-^ stamp of 
the mind whence they drew their origin. 

After all I have said respe<mng the trouble that' the compo- 
sition of this work has given me, the reader may be surprised 
at its qypearanee, whidi happily is not very volununbus'.^ This 
surprise will lessen when he knows that the cause of my wriHrig 
It 'with such toil and difficulty, was in a great measure thcf wish 
to comprise it within the syiallest comJMss wUdi it could b^ar 
and allow of my thoughts being perfectly intelligiblew I do 
not' consider that I have fully succeeded, as it is still, I am 
convinced, drawn out to a needless length. My meaning, how- 
ever, is not, I hope, lost in a wild waste of words, as it would 
have been, had I publishjBd this bobkscmie years ago. ' * - * 

Now that I have expired my motives for advancing a'plea 
to have my work trea^ with indulgence by the nnider, both 
as to its purport and its style, I shall briefly mention the dif- 
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fenat parts of which it is composed, and the order in which 
1 iiaye placed Uieni. 

1 divide it into three parts. In the first I expose those views 
that I take of our nature and the conditions of onr existence, 
the understsnding of which, though they have not an imme*> 
diate relation to the practical scheme of social order here hud 
down, is necessary towards conveying a notion of this entire 
system, awl I proceed to the imfolding of those coiyectnres on 
our future destiny and the design of our creation, - which ap* 
pear to my reason, when it parts from the siq>position that 
nature adi^ted mankind to a plan of national order heneath 
vhich they should at hwt range themselves, host to agree with 
what we perceive of the Creator's design in placing them in this 
present 'life. In this part, as well as in the remaining ones, I 
Mouitiines find it necessary to enter into such details on the 
nature of our mental qualities, as would make too long an ia- 
tem^ion to the main subject in discussion. In those cases, I 
throw my remarks cosMseming them into notes affixed to ^ each 
chi^r, whidi are therefore, though presented in this, detached 
fotoig^ to be cons i dered as an essential part of the woirk^ 

The secoiid part relates to the plan which nature puvnies in 
JBodifying differently the mental faculties anddiiqpositiousof the* 
aa^ea of various parts of the globe« My notiens on this subject 
1 offer, aa nothing but very haaarded conjectures, well aware, 
that they are grounded on dbte insufficient to warrant any 
pasilive eonduaions. The distinctions of national character 
certainly kept my curiosity incessantly awake, to discover what 
Ihey signified to be nature's design in esublishing them, from 
the tine when they first attracted my notice, to the epoch of 
my life at which I ceased to have an opportunity to observe 
*hfm that is, during the years which elapsed between my 
deperture from my native land and my return to it. Through- 
out this whole period, I neglected no opportunity that offered 
itielf to me to observe, and compare persons of different 
oouatries. However a* wwnan of retired habits could not, aa 
it may well be suf^osed,. have gseat facilities 6>r pursuing 
vith profit this land of study* Te^ ma]f» such e multitude of 
•hswrationa aa would be requisite to establish, on plausible 
pounds, a nstem concerning the plan which nature pursues 
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in forming the distinctions of national character, it would he 
necessary not only to visit a far greater number of foreign na* 
tions than I have done, and to go much more into society^ 
but also to pass and repass several times between the country 
where you have spent the early part of your life — ^the peculiar 
features of whose inhabitants must ever appear to yoa,. as i 
may say, like the original air, of which other national cha* 
racters are varieties — and the one, the characteristic diatinco 
tions between whose inhabitants and your countrymen^ yov 
wish to be able accurately to trace ; every time that you thus 
remove from one country to the other, you will make some 
remarks on the distinctive habits or appearance of the nativea 
of them, which had before escaped you : in lUce manner yoa 
should enable yourself to seize all the points of comparison 
subsisting between various foreign nations, by paying them in 
succession frequent visits : it would further be necessary towards 
learning rapidly to distinguish various national physiognomies^ 
to have a much more penetrating sight than mine, for discern- 
ing objects at a distance. 'Tis by having the ability to dart a 
clear, comprehensive glance amongst a number of persona 
whose local position gives to your eye a considerable range at 
the moment of surveying them, that you learn rapidly to dis* 
tinguish amidst the endless varieties of individual physiognomy, 
those distinc:tions of countenance, that uniformly characterize 
the persons belonging by their origin to certun countries. 
Conscious then, that my opportunities to study the nationid cba* 
racteristic appearance of the natives of various countries, have 
been extremely limited, I shall just try to render the reader 
tusquainted with the nature of the impressions made on me, 
by ^e different national physiognomies which I had occasion 
to remark ; and I hope, without entering into a tiresome deve- 
lopement of the train of reflections and reasonings whidi my 
observations on this matter incited me io pursue, to make him 
comprehend how I was ultimately conducted to form diose 
notions respecting the scheme of nature in modifying national 
characters, which I ofler to his consideration. 

As to my description of the distinctive manner in wiiioh 
the vital element plays in tlie countenance of the natives of 
various countries; I know that it must appear vague and on* 
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sttttfaetoryy if not quite unintelligible. In r^;ard to it, I 
regret my inability to draw portraits; for had I a masterly 
tilent of that kind, I could, with a few strokes of a pencil, 
render my meaning far more evident than it could be made by 
the noet elaborate explanation in writing* It is I know, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to i^ply my obserrations on the play of 
tliis dement to the human countenance, so as to ascertain by 
tima the country to which a stranger owes his origin, but yet 
I hare so often done so with success, that I feel myself war- 
ranted to assure ^e reader that they are not chimericaL I am 
coBTinced, that did a good portrait painter know' how to 
analyse die human physiognomy in the ipanner that I have 
been accustomed to do, he would, owing to the oj^rtunities 
which he would have closely to examine it, and the quick dis- 
eemraent of the nature of its expression which he would gain 
from the habit of rendering it in a copy, acquire such an ability 
to trace the element animating it, through all its windings, 
that he could not only determine with certainty the country to 
which each indiTidual's parents belonged — ^provided their an* 
ceston had been settled in \\ for some generations — ^but also 
name with unerring assurance, in the case of a mixed origin, 
the' different countries whmice it was derived. 

I shall here warn the reader, that what I say relatively to 
the -flow of the element in question, relates entirely to the 
manner in which it is uniformly modified in different parts of 
the globe, and has no reference whatsoever to those peculiar 
casts ef featorea which, in some countries lead to suppose that 
they were originally partly peopled by the colonies of one na- 
tion sad partly by those of anoUier. . For instance, when I sayi 
that in the Spanish, and the Irish countenance, the element 
undsr consideration appears to me^^allowance made for the 
different mode of action of a cold and warm climate — to have 
in a eonaiderahle degree the same flow, I am hr from intending 
to allege this circumstance, as a proof of our Milesian origin. 
Whether the Spaniards or any other nation first peopled this 
isle, is, I own, a matter of indifference to me, nor have my 
•tndaes ever been directed in the view of throwing light on it. 
It it certain that I have principally remarked the Irish aspect 
anaoag tiie deacendants of the EngHsh and Scotch ; but the in- 
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iuMtartr of all pttts of (he island, whatever direnity of fta^ 
tares may be found among them, eeem to me to have the 
■ame national physiognomy in respect to the point of view 
wherein I have considered'them, that is, in rdation to the 
in which the principle that gives life to their oonnte- 
spreads itself through them. 
In the third part, I expose my reasons for helieving, that the 
.Creator has formed mankind agreeably to a type of national 
pccfeGtion eodNang in himself, and on which the governments 
and social institutimis of the various countries of the ea^th 
«haU at last be modelled. The leading position of this part is, 
that the rank actually assigned to women in the social system, 
is hr from being as high as one as it will be whenever man- 
land shall have realised in their mode of government the type 
of the perfection to which nations are to arrive. The situation 
wherein women are pluced, seems to me to call at this instant 
for the flerious attention of philosophers and l^pslators, since va- 
rious nations who have lately shaken off a foreign yoke are now 
endeavouring, with ^e aid of that mass of political knowledge 
which overflows the civilised worid, to range thems^ves under 
a solid and happy system of government, calculated to render 
them respectable by an energetical developement of their intel- 
lectual ftcuhies, and of their noblest moral qualities; and I 
own, that I do not believe that the most fortunate Uimhination 
of circumstances, can crown such an enterprike with a durable 
happy success, as long as woman is not put in such a relation 
with the national government, as shall naturally add much to 
her importance, and accustom her thoughts to contemplate a 
4ar wider range of duties than her present situation impels 
them to become acquainted witii. Till circumstances engage 
her much more than they do at present to prepare herself for 
being a firm and rational snj^rter of a virtuous system of 
government and national morals, the countries that seek to new 
model their political institutions, wiQ, I am afraid, exhibit the 
deplorable spectacle of people who grasp at the freedom with 
which civilisation might be accompanied^ from having an intel- 
lect so enriched with knowledge as to appreciate its value, but 
who, from their intractable, selfish passions, are only fit for 
slavery. If the reader should be inclined to think, as I know 
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many do^ that e3q>erieiiee has amply proved that mankind are 
made of too harbarous stufP ever to be adapted by their moral 
dMuraeter to snch a goTermnent as woold appear to reason con- 
wnant to their digntty, I most own that I protest against this 
aminipdon, for, I lay it down as a principle, that experience 
never will hare proved the inability of nations to rise by their 
moral character to as lofty, an eminMiGe, as enlightened human 
reason wishes to see them occupy, till every possible effort has 
been made to strengthen, by exercise, the understanding of 
wmneii ; to raise their sentimenCs to the highest pitch of mag- 
nanimity ; and to augment in proportion their influence over 



I think it advisable here to give noti<« that, neither the cir- 
cumstaaces of my life, nor the bent of my studies have disposed 
me to view my own sex with partiality. No upritdeeorpi 
attaches me to it. Like most women whose general affections 
have not received some peculiar bias from events which have 
made a deep impression on them, I interest myself equally in 
all human nature, being perfectly convinced, by my reason and 
feelingSy that the sex to which womens' protectors, as well as 
the guides who principally form their character belong, which 
nsnally too lumishea them their nearest and dearest relatives, 
has as much daim as their own on their sympathetic tenderness^ 
The present state of things often, it is said, leads to womei| 
being cmdly oppressed, and females who have witnessed enor- 
mities of that nature, may well be stimulated to plead the 
cause of their sex, by a deep fellow-feeling with the sufferings 
to which it may be liable. But no motive of that kind has 
determined me to endeavour to show, that women ought to fill 
a more advantageous situation. My reasonings to prove this 
proposition, have been all drawn from my own observations, 
and it never lay in my way. to witness any hardships, attesting 
an ungenerous propensity in men to that abuse aS power to 
which tiie weakness of their sex exposes women. The bles- 
siagB of. life have seemed to me always very £urly shared with 
them by the men on whom they depended, and my reason for 
complmning of their situation being too confined is, that I think 
that unspeakable good would accrue to the entire nation, from 
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their hemg placed in m lofty, and enlarged a onei as the ftii 
of natore allots to them. 

The main object of this part being to prore that mankittd^ 
oottsidinred as divided into national conminnities, are citable of 
fedncing themselres under snch poKtioal and soda! systems, as 
eonld render manifest a glorious and consistent design running 
through the visible creation, while a division of the first pari 
is chiefly founded on the su^Kmtion that the existence of snch 
a design is already proved, a logical distribution of the matter 
of this work wQuld seem to have required the last part to bo 
put before that portion of the first, which off^ some, conjee- 
tures on our relations with mknown worlds. In fact a regular * 
iexposition of the theory here Hdd down would have demanded 
that the last part, exhibiting those prin c ipl es of human nature 
- which fit nuuikind for the blessings of a free and prosperous 
Irystem of internal government, idionld have been plaoed the 
first, the second part, which gives my reasons for balieving, 
that all nations were meant to unite together for the good of 
all, the difierent modifications of their characters being sndi as 
to enable them to take a happier influence over each other> 
should next have followed ; and after having unfolded all the 
arguments from which I conchide that one harmonious, bene- 
volent and nicely combined system reigns through the moral 
constitution of the world, I should, from the consideration of 
the noble moral plan which the principal parts of the earth 
might, and will, I trust, one day reduce to practice in their 
government, have proceeded, taking analogy for my guide, to 
expose my conjectures on those laws of order which govern 
the whole moral universe. I have adopted a contrary metiiod> 
from the beHef that it was necessary, first to ^x the reader*s 
attention on the relations which probably subsist between this 
worid, viewed as a place susceptible of an arrangement under 
a'fine system of national institutions, and tiie unkkiown parts of 
the universo, in order to prevent his regarding mankind in a 
vulgar, contemptuous light, at the moment of perusing the part 
of the work, which relates to the mode of establishing at home 
a system of morals^and g^emment, stamped with the appro- 
bation of nature. It will be necessary for him to be penetrated 
with that sentiment of the majesty of the human species, which 
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A-religioiis doelruie calddaled fnlly to dicpky that majesty oaa 

alone teach him, before it will be possible to get him to hearken 

without prejodice to principles, by the pmctical acppUcation of 

which, as I endeavonr to proye» aiankind might be raised to a 

lofty pitch of perfection. Unmoyed by a^sablime sentiment of 

natural religion, not only would he read all the details into 

which I enter, to prove diat the various individuals ot a society, 

partioalarly those of different sexes, might take over each other 

an influence tending to keep the whole community obedient to 

the laws of a truly glorious system of order — not only would 

he read sndi details wiUi an incredulous snule, as believing 

them to be at best but a description of a maditnery, which may 

be perceived among the peaceable inclinations of the human 

heart> but which is not animated by a spirit of s^Kdent force 

to resist the shocks which it must constantly receive from tm> 

bnlent passions ; but, nidess the members of the nation were 

vigorously impelled in a virtuous career, by the belief that the 

creator intended that this world should be nded by laws in 

harmony with those piesu&ig ever the order of the universe^ 

the mntual influence of different characters, however justly it 

might be made to bear on each individual, would certainly offer 

hat a feeble check to the impetuous current of his passions. It 

there&re seemed to me indispensable, before I proceeded to the 

expoaicioii of the practical part of this aystem, to prove that 

there cxmld be dinwn from the qonsideistion of.it such senti* 

menta of natoral religion as, supported certainly by revelation^ 

could make the desire to fulfil the will of God, and to serve 

man, predominate in almost every heart over the propensity to 

gratify sinful indhiations. 

I avoid entering into any disquisition about the principle and 
object of our moral sentiments, being desirous to decline treat- 
ing of matters which have been amply handled by more able 
writers. I do not pretend either togive v«ry exact definitiona 
1^ what constitutes the distinction between virtue and vice, for 
it is nowise my intention to endeavonr to refer to rigorous 
theorems the whole science of elliics. On the contrary, I take 
for granted, tiiat whatever be the reader's speculative opinions 
on the subject, his practical views of right and wrong, suf* 
ficiently accord with mine, and I thereferoi when I mention 
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Firttie, vice, or any oi our moral qualities, proeeed on the snppo* 
•ition that we attadi to my expreastoni mudi the same meaning. 
My intention is not to determine the notore of my of oar moral 
propengitiesy considered in itself, but raerdy to point out how 
the good ones might be made to flonrish almost murersdtty in 
a nation, and triumph over the bad, by means of mutnal infloenoe, 
and a system of morals and politics consonant to the design of our 
Creator. In noting, however, those springs of the heart, of which 
advantage might be taken to lead it to the love of virtue and good 
order, and in marking the bearings which its virtuous a«d orderly 
affections may have on its destiny in a future Hfe, I shall some- 
times beobliged to resolve the fiumlties and qualities of the human 
mind into what seems to me their primary elements. Where it 
may appear to the reader that I conduct this process badly, so 
as to be induced by it into error, should he still think me right 
in the inference whidi I draw from it, rdative to the mediod of 
guiding mankind to virtue, or the place which they fill in the 
63r8tem of the universe, though he believe that the lights which 
give us some insight into these subjects, do not shine from 
the quarter where I tiiink I discern them, I request him te 
pay more attention to the truth of the proposition at which I 
arrive, than to the connexion iddek I fidsely imagined thai 
I perceived existang between it and erroneous premises. My 
object is to exhibit not only this world, but also other parts of 
the universe, as being created in conformity ta one great plan 
of moral order, and also to show how the part of that plan 
which relates to this woild might be carried to its eonsumma* 
tion ; and if the general sketch which I present of it, serve to 
convince the reader that the belief of its existence sheds gzym- 
dear and hannony over the whole creation, let him not cavil, 
as though titey were the prime matters claiming his atten- 
tion, at any eironeous posttaons by which I may endeavour to 
strengthen, though they really oidy weaken, some of its de- 
tails* If once the consistency of the system here exposed, with 
what is .known of the operations of either moral or physical 
nature, be generally acknowledged, any partial errors which 
I may commit in unfoldmg it, will be easily rectified; and 
doubdess much time will not dapse before they shall be made 
quite to disappear from the arguments serving to sustain it : 
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for pens fat more skilAil thflia mine will quicklf, I presome^ 
undertake to explain it in a better method and to difiuae aroond 
it all the eridence of which it may be susceptible* 

My manner of unfolding my opinions will often, I fear, 
particularly in the third and practical part, be found tiresome 
and unsatisfiictory. I expose, at great length, the errors which 
mankind commit, on account of deviating from the order of 
nature ; and I say but little of the institutions, the establish* 
mest of which might perfect our social S3rsteni« Yet this latter 
snbjeet is probably the one, on which the reader will feel prinr 
dpally desirous to become acquainted in detail with my con* 
ceptioBs, He will perhaps grow impatient at findiug his atten* 
tioB drawn to a kmg series of evils for which I do not point out 
any ape&Be remedy. 

The &ot IB, that 1 believe that the few hints that I give> 
relaSive to the first measures by which mankind might be drawn 
nearer to the path of social order, wherein nature intends them 
to tread, are suCcient to engage intelligent minds to look for 
that path in its right direction, and to enable them, when 
sodety has entered upon it, to enlighten it on the various 
bearings of the complicated windings which it ought to follow; 
It woidd be unwise of me I think, to undertake to trace pre- 
ciMly ail the {vaetiGal forms ef the state in which mankind, on 
their arrival at their national perfection would be placed, for I 
bdieve it to be impossible, without the aid of close observation 
on thl^ T0eaitB of practical experiments, to adapt a social theory 
perfeetly to the uoeral constitution of the human race. The 
detailed description that I draw of the errors winch it is liable 
to commit, wl^ it follows the propensity that the most tor^ 
bolent spirits at times feel, to live in a peaceaUe, regular 
manner, will, I bope, help to enlighten those who may seek 
csntifijusly to laid it on step by step to tiie full accomplishment 
of nature's s]^m of social Older, on the various wrong con^ 
eeptioas of' it^ which would be most. likUy to tempt them to 
deviate from the' right line. 

I have been further induced to confiiie myself toa very hrief 
iketcli of those social institutions' to which the nation in a state 
perfection would be submitted, because the views that Ipresent 
retpeeting them, relate principolly to the advantage that would 
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ensue firom the establiabment of them among the higher dasset, 
with whom, I think, the work of national improYement ought 
to begin. I do not attempt to point out the mode in which 
they sheold be extended, so as that the conduet of the great 
body of the people might be assimilated by them to that of 
their superiors, ^because I do not pretend exactly to foresee, 
what would be the relative position of the different clasocs. 
My opinions are only drawn from a consideration of the moral 
propensities of mankind, and in order to trace with minute 
precision a plan of this nature^ it would be requisite to be 
adequate to a scientifical investigation of the eorrespondenoe 
subsisting between their physical wants and the productions of 
the globe which they inhabit. Such an investigation it is beyond 
my ability, and foreign to the design of my work to undertake : 
I cannot discern the point to which, under the most perfect sys- 
tem of social order, property would be equaUied ; of this only 
I am c<mTinced, that the more it shall be equally divided 
among all the individnak oomposing the nation, without girii^ 
nse to disorderly habits, or vidlgar tastes, the more the nation 
will be distinguished by its eneigetic, industrious spirit, its 
Tirtue and happiness. 

This system is chiefly moulded on the principle, that men 
are to be incited in their indastrions or ambitions undertakings 
by a spirit of individual competition ; yet I sincerely hope that, 
they could ofiten be engaged to carry on their laborious enter- 
prises by mutual co-operation, though I do not believe, that it 
could ever be made a prmciple of action so oommeasuiwte to 
the wants, physical and moral of mankind, aa entirely to super- 
sede the necessity of exciting in them a spirit of either indivi- 
dual, or party eompetition. The emulation to excel a rival, 
seems to me a passion so necessary towards the developenent 
of the moral energies of mankind, that, though its sphere of 
operations may be narrowed, and soeial sjrmpathies partly 
taught to supply its place, yet do I beUefve, that the giwit fun- 
damental duty of the guides of the people will ever be, tn^-^ 
to impel them vigorously to action, by means of a spirit of 
rivality; seomidly-^to teach them to keep that spirit subordi- 
nate to just, and generous sentiments* 



PREFATORY EXPOSITION 

OP SOME OPINIONS HELD BT TH£ AUTHOR ON THE 
SUBJECT OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



§ h — In the foregoing introductioii I unoerely profess myself 
to be a steady beUerer in the authenticity of the dirine rere- 
lation propounded to us in holy writ, and in the expiatory 
saerifice of the Son of God. Yet, as the design of this work 
does not lead se to treat of rerealed religion — ^vhioh sdi^ect 
it amply elncidated by fiir more able pena and, as it conti- 
nually incites me to break forth into warm eulogies of natural 
▼iitues — as if they could flourish rigorously in the heart unao-^ 
quainted with chrittian ones — I think it adTisable, Jiotwith- 
standingthat I here declare that, when I eiqpatiate <m tha 
height of virtuous perfection, which our natiTO dispositions are 
tintsoptiMe of reaching, I always mean it to be understood 
that, m Qtiop to their attainment of it, they must be penetrated 
by a profound, efficient fioth in the christian dispensationr*>not^ 
withstanding tUs deelaratioa I think it advisable' to let my 
way of thinking on some of the leading doctrines cf chris-> 
tianily he known to the reader ; that he may beconvinoed of 
my having a finn reliance on the merits of our Redeemer, and. 
of my belief as a christian, being thovoi^^y reconcilable to my^ 
sentinwQts of natural religion. 

I shall pass over, as briefly as I can, the pecoUar views which 
I take of christian doctrines, as I do not disdose them with, 
a design to ree<wi«iend them to the attention of the re^der^ 
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but merely to convince him, that tlie^Dpinions propounded in 
this work admit of my being, without inoonfiistency, a sincere 
christian. 

While I believe that God imparts to us his grace, if we 
sincerely pray for it, to aid oar endeavours to improve our 
moral dispositions, I do not believe that onr most fervent 
prayers have any efficacy to induce him immediately to ilfamii- 
nate our understanding, and capacitate us to comprehend the 
mysterious or seemingly contradictory passages of Scripture. 
I make use of Uie word immediately, because, I believe that 
that purification of heart idilch God's holy spirit may enable 
us to operate within us, may contribute indirectly to chase 
away from ' our understanding the clouds of prejudice, which 
sometimes lead us to interpret falsely the words of the sacred 
record, that unfolds to us the christian revelation. 

But, that our understanding When we study it, though wo 
may do so in simplicity and truth, is not illuminated by a 
special influx 6f the spirit of God, I think that we may infer 
from the prodigious number of sects into whidi Christianity 
is divided. Did his spirit enlighten the understanding of men, 
to make them clearly comprehend the sense of every passage 
in the bible, we should see all tiiose who, in equal singleness of 
heart, study it as llie record of divine revelation, profess una- 
nimously the same religious faith* 

Since such is not the case, since persons apparently equally 
iiineere, sealous christians, <yfFer frequently so widely in their 
Attempts fully to explain some of the doctrines, concisely and 
mysteriously expressed by our Saviour and his i^MMtles, that 
they tremble lest the heretical inteipretalioas which, they attri- 
bute to their opponents, should involve them in everlasting min ; 
since I find besides that no authority subsists for settling the 
dispute between tiiem, — ^€h>d uo longer revealing iuoisdf to us 
by miracles and prophecies, — I conclude that we are no longer — 
as the Jews once were^ — under the regimen of a divine legis- 
lation, embracing every part of onr eondnot in this life ; Amt 
regimen, which bids us silence, when God thus makes known 
his will, those feeling^ of onr breast that may appear to us the 
most worthy of l»eing hearkened to, if they be in eppositioa 
to it. 
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I eondttdethat our henFenly fi»ther no longer reqmres us to 
itiie wifthiii us the roiclB of natiure, but that on Uie contrary 
we do Ids pleasore^ when in sincerity and truth we developOy 
to the utmost a£ our power, the natural moral aenae implanted 
Iff him in our hoeoms, and that we refuse to giro any inter- 
pretata^o, which la reyolting to i^ Co the words of scripture* 

I oonchide that the law promulgated hy divine reFelation is 
not iotended to take place of that law of nature which, on an 
attentiTe examination of the workings of our own heart, we 
find to be writton jb it; 4ud that its design is rather to make 
119 more clearly uadersland its dictates^ by purifying •»: bosom 
from the dross of unholy passions. 

I am further persuaded that the law of adirine, snpemi^ 
tmral revelation is designed as a complement to the l«w of 
aatuie and not as a substitate to it, because 1 observe that it 
is inadequate to our sole guidance. 

It does not i^pesk to us of the duty of cnltivalM^ iJie hardy, 
intnepid qualities — suchi for instance, as these eacercised by the 
finn, devoted pa6iot,^which, eiqwrienoe of the world and a 
native sense of dignity, may suffice to teach us the necessity 
of di^laying : yet, if vse afcjec^kly renounce the care of our 
own just nghts, we renounce also that of maintaining the chrls- 
tisa rel%ion in a pme^ flourishing state among us ; since a 
people professing Christianity, who allow themselves to be en- 
slaved, gradually substitute in their minds grovelling, super* 
stitious m»tions that connive at the most vicious indulgeneies, to 
a genuine attachmoit to tlie holy doctrines of our Saviour. 

The diristian religion keeping, as it appears to me^ a total 
silence on that obligation to assart the dignity of our species, 
by which nature and experience assure us that we are bound* 
attsches itself exclusively to inruli^ng on ns virtaes of a dif« 
feicnt description, whose worth we would not be taught to 
know by nature and experience, yet with which it is absolutely 
aeesasary that our minds should be stored, to prevent our sense 
of our own digni^ from degeneratiiig into pride, arroganoe 
and ferority. 

The virtues which the diristian religion wsnnly enforces on 
OS are the meekness^ humility and sense of our own on vor* 

D 
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tiiiness wliidi ought to fill our bosoms as we call to mind oor 
reladons with omr Creator. When those lowly rirtaes infuse 
llieir spirit through that sense of inherent greatness, with wliidi 
nature inspires every hewt, it ceases to kindle in ns prood, in- 
Solent notions: it oiily ' awakens in* oolr^breist a reverential 
conscionsneiM of the high place which the master of tibe ani- 
Torse assigns in creation to mankind, and a conviction of its 
being our imperative duty eneigetically Ho 'maintain onrselYes 
in it. 

Taught by these observations that the des%n^ christiaDlty 
is to purify our natural dispositicms and- contort them into vir- 
tuous ones, my object in this work is to point out the kind of 
process by which our natural, orderly sentiments can best be 
mifolded, for I consider that the iut (tf fuDy developing' them 
must form the basis of any judicious plan thUt catf be devised, 
for the improvement of human societies. 

When such a full developement is giVen to them, then will 
they be prepared for beii^ mellowed into hdy dnriitian sen- 
timents, by the preaching of the ministers of "die gospel. 

§ 2._B£ASONS FOR NOT BBLIfiVINa IN £T£BNAL 

PUNISHMENTS. 

The principle, which regulates my religie«s faith, of never 
admitting any interpretation of the scriptures, that does vio- 
lence to my natural sentiments of right and wrong, foveea me— 
I must avow, — ^to reject the doctrine of eternal pnnisinnenSs. 

I know that many sincere christians Tef\sse like me Aeir 
assent to it, but as I am ignorant of the'ai|pmients by wliidi 
they defend thmr disbelief in it — all my reading on Ike sob^ect 
having been confined to the works of the snppoflers of this 
doctrine, — I sludl concisely eiqKMO the reasons, that have de- 
termined me not to receive it among thenrticieeof frith to 
which I believing bow. 

The doctrine of the eternity of hell torments wtrald,did I em- 
brace it, incapacitate me for the fulfilment of my dntytowai^ 
Crod, according to the definition given me of it by scripture ; 
and for that, of my duty towards my" neighboitr, as it is ex- 
plained to uie by the voice of nature. 
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Fi99f^n wmM imxpaeUaie fm far tke fiiffibmi rf msf duty 

4oward8 God* 

Did God Bimply claim from me obedienee to htm, it would 
mAce me to b^ere^ that I had received an authentic rerela- 
tion of hi« will, and I ihould think myself bonnd to perform 
it, without stopping to inquire whether his commands were 
agreeable to my natural sense of the idnd of government of 
hia creatures worthy the Lord of the universe. 

Did he give me to understimd that it was his intention that 
I should think of him with terror, there would be no necessity 
for hiying any bbmmahd on me Co do so. it would suffice to 
CeH me, that this lifo, so full of misery for a great number of 
mortals, was to be sAoceededi for the larger portion of them, 
hy one of eternsA, unuMrttble woe. I shoidd oertdnly, in 
that case, think ineessandy of my Creator, with the most ap- 
palling apprehension, n&t should I ptesume to question the 
justice of his terHUe decrees. 

But God does not limit himself to a requisition to me to 
obey him, nor dbes 'h^ tai^ pleasure In inspiring me with 
slavish terror. He demands f¥om me love ; a love so fervent, 
as to absorb in it my whole being; and, by doing so, he tacitly 
nukes with me the conventiCpAi, to condescend so 'much to the 
iwt&ral senttmeiits whidh he has given me, as to lay sufficiently 
open, to my iasp^ion,' Ac* jMnciples, agreeable to which he 
gvTems maakiad, for tee to bie" thoroughly convinced of his 
being an object of love ; for I tennot dare to love a being in- 
initely powerfol, who has ihe absolute disposal of roe, unless 
he let himself doVn, in scfme degree^ to the level of my un- 
derstanding, by prbving to me, that I may place a full con- 
fidence in his goodness and m^ey, according to my apprehen- 
sion of the qualiiles' essential' to these attributes. 

He certainly does Cond##cend to *my limited capacity, in a 
a marvellous manner, when he lets me know, that he has sent 
hb only son to b^ a ^^ropltiatioir for the guiltiuto which I have 
been phmged by tey siuM nature. The sacrifice of our Saviour 
is a mystery whidi, though it' Is above my reason, is not con- 
trary to it. I find thAt, even' in regard to- the moral order of 
things adapted to this world, I' must often be governed by the 
Icdings of my heart rather than by the speculative views of 

d3 
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mjr retton^ and it M^em to m^, therefor^y no way mtprUmg; 
that that portion of tho imrantaUe, nniyenalf moral orcter, 
which revelation mdcee known to ns, ghonM be adiqvtedto 
■atnrfying the ieelingpi of my heart, rather than to affovdiog to 
my reason an opportnnity to |nroTey by logical argamenta» the 
eternal fitness of its existenos. 

My feelbgs tell me that there onght to be an atonement for 
sin, and that no being bat the Son of Ood can, by his spotless 
pnnty and the commensorability of his being to the totality of 
sinners, be a competent atoning ofioring for them all* 

The belief in mankind being washed fivm the poUntioB of 
sin, by the blood ei a divine Saviour is^ In itself most tho- 
rong^y heart-warming to me, and proper to make me draw 
near to God, with all the love and gratitude of a dntifol diild» 
certain of being the object of his paternal tenderness. But if^ 
aAier being condoled by the display of this wonderful token of 
the goodness of God, I am tanght to believe, that it shall 
prove ineffectual to the salvation of the greater part of my 
species, I sink back again {erriUy overwhelmed by the thought. 
of God's infinite power and my utter dependence on him. 

If he have any attribute which opposes itself to hb showing 
mercy in the end to all the creatures whom he has formed, I can* 
not understand the principles which guide him in his universal 
administration, sufficiently to love and confide in him. If, to. 
maintain his own honour inviolate, he dooms those who quit 
this world in their sins to everlasting perdition ; if, because he 
confers endless rewards on the righteous, bis glory reqiurea 
that he shall never cease to punish the wicked, I can only say 
tliat the goodness and justice which preside over his decrees 
are so very different from the notions of these attributes which 
he has stamped on my mind,* that I must tremble before him 
as much as I should did he assure me that those attributes en* 
ter not at all into his nature. 

'Tis the belief alone that none of the attributes of the Al* 
mighty oppose themselves to his making the good of his crea* 
tures,— considered both collectively and individually^ — ^the pri* 
mary aim of his government of creation, that can persuade 
me that I comprehend hi« purposes sufliciently to love and 
.confide in him, . as an all-wise, unalterably affectionate fiither. 
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I know tbat lie clearly denounces agwnsl the obdnrate sinner 
tremendoiis jndgmeoti, vhich sliall oyertake kun in a future, 
life ; aod he expreisly d^ielaresy that very many are the short- 
dg^ted mortab who live io aa to expose themsdyes to undergo 
them* I also recf^ise^ simply ^om my observations on the 
course, of his administration of this world, — where dreadful 
misfortunes often befal persons, who hare not .drawn them 
down vfotk themselves By any guik of which they are the direct 
ietrilNitionr-*4liat the scheme of his government, is one that 
admits of hia treating his oeatures with a fearful sternness*. 
As sudk m the idea of it that I conceive, the impression made 
on my timid mind by meditations on it, consists in an awful 
Siense of its suUime miyesty rather than in a delightful one of 
its transoendent loveliness. 

But with whatever sensations of fear I thiuk of the present 
state of mortals and of the conditions of my actual existence^ 
my filial confidence in my heavenly fiither aivd my resignatioii 
to his divine will, are still more powerful than my fears, so 
long aa I firToly belieye that^ notwithstanding the severity of 
hia dispensations, it is a piitenial resolution to work out in the 
ead tlie good of aU his creatures, whioh determines him to 
enforce them* 

This belief is adapted to opevdng in my mind a calm foun- 
tain of holy peace, which can put it exquisitely in harmony 
with the aspect of nature, by causing my thoughts to riise to 
the Almighty ruler by a soft sunshine, with sweet emotions of 
filial gratitude ; and by excising them to him adore with a son 
lenui, confiding reverence, in the midst of infuriate storms* 

It gives me courage to apply to myself, the sacred promises 
of the gospdy and inspirits me to meditate, with holy ravisht 
meat, on the inefiahle goodness of our blessed Redeemer, 

Seamdfy — li would incapaeUaie me for the/tdfilmfiUi^ p^dufy 

totoardi my neighiattrm 

Did the preachers of the Christian religion, while they are 
expatiating on the social dispositions, which distinguish the 
^rits of just men made perfect, bound themselves to the as- 
sertiott, that those blessed spirits have incomparably more 
than weak mortals^ unfalteringly to fulfil the Al« 
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mighty'g onlen, when he eommands them to poor onty on 
0onie hapless fellow- creature'ii head, grievom vials of af- 
fliction, I dioiddy without hesitation, yield a full belief to 
thcir'words ; for the more we are pwfeef, the more we most 
have strengfth to accomplish; with steady inflexibility, the will 
of our heavenly father, however painful the performance of it 
may be to us. ' 

But these preadiers go further, and assure us, that if we 
work out our own salvation, we shall be put into the enjoy* 
ment of consummate felicity, though we know that many of 
our fellow-creatures are plunged in everlasting, tmutteraUe 
woe. 

This is a position to whiteh I corid noi assent, without suf- 
fering my moral diqyositions to follow an exactly retrograde 
direction to the one, in which their improvement in social love, 
requires them to advance. 

' The most pious, amiable beings on earth, those whose con- 
duct is the 'most exemplary, areparticuUrly the persons to 
whom the thoughts of another s misery is painfid. This dis- 
position is roeritorious on earth, and yet in heaven, if we are 
to believe the favourers of eternal' puAishments, it is to dis- 
appear. The righteous, are thece to enjoy a fulness ef bliss 
far beyond our conceptions ; though a fellow-creature, a friend, 
a child, perhaps, is sufFering torments that our imagination 
cannot equal, as fertile as it is in inventing pains. A^ any 
well-minded person, how it is possible he could be happy in 
such a case, and he will surely reply, that he could not be so 
as he is at present, but that in heaven he shall be changed, so 
that the love of God will absorb him entwely. 

My moral sense does not permit me to look on our commis- 
seration with the sufierings of even our guilty fAow'^creatures, 
as one of those weaknesses whidi the just shall shake off with 
their mortal coil ; it assures me, that the more our virtue is per- 
fected, the more it will teach us to identify our happiness with 
that of the whole creation. 

While we are in this state of trial, nvmerous causes tempts 
and even in some measure force us, to prefer ourselves to our 
neighbour ; but, I consider this selfishness as among the mise* 
ntn of our lot : my feelings rq»resent true happiness to me, as 
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a tacnd flame wUch denianda .iiyfioit^ expansion, and which 
cannot bum pe^^Se^y bright any where> while there is one 
spot in the nniverse where it cannot penetrate. Far more 
satisfactory is it to me to cherish this sentiment, and to sup- 
pose, that I cannot ei^y the plenitude of whatever felicity 
Ihe boantifol Creator has jn store, for me, till the arrival of 
the moment when the whole creation shall he equally crowned 
with happiness, than it woul4 be^ to hope^ that immediately 
after dealh I should en^ gn .the fulness of beatitude. 

I auLp^snaded, that if there be any thing in my thinking 
that the happiiiess of th^ universe must be connected with 
mine, which can render me guilty in the eyes of the God 
whom I adore, it i% not my entertaining snch a belief; but 
that, with so deep a conviction of all the creatures being des-^ 
tined to unite together in fraternal love, I do not strive more 
efficaflUNialy, to render myself fit for real happiness, by forti« 
fying social love in niy bc^m, against the encroachments of 
self love. 

if w»«re to .believe the .favourers of eternal piuiishmentSu 
the lif^iteom^ afker death, shall undergo a change that shall 
eaose them to loee the goodnesa of heart which makes them 
new pity the deplorably wretched, however they may have 
earned their misery ; yet the vicious propensities of the wicked 
shall maain unehanged. According to this doctrine, it is our 
evil diqpoaition»— which are most of them derived from self 
lovey— that ar% by their nature, to last^ eternally ; and it ia 
eur gooddispoBitiiMKS-^ii^ as .fiu* aa they proceed from sodal 
love that are ^rail and perishiiig. . 

This iaqnite contrary jto what my sentiments and observaR 
tieaa tell me, ,i|f t|ie oonstitution of the human heart. Though 
if^Hiahnosa ist-ofken .trii|mphai||^ there; though sometimes it 
seena Aotto leaire in itthf) least trace of brotherly kindness, 
as tho black douda ,whicli. ^over the sky, eclipse entirely, at 
tiBMB, the %ht.«f tile. sun; yet, dp X feel and remark, that 
social love baa a permanent place in our bosom, and that the 
selfisk passions JirUeh aunnowit it, are Ijlke vapours, that the 
lesdeta agitatioa e# oar minds collects continually before it; 
so that had we the satiafiustion of contemplating it in a serene^ 
ndistnrbed state, audi aa we think that it ought to be in, to 
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lei the qmlilks nppear whidi esseolially Wong it, wealMMrid 
find it reftecting gioriovtly, thrauglkoQt «U ito«part0» tkc ray» 
df Bocud love. 

Moit sects of ehrtttmmly agree, lie doiibe, in iiicialoaiieg 
llie precept, that 'God commandft es to Ioto and kelp one ano* 
tiker, leading* him to judge wiio i* to be taTod^ and who Ee» 
jected* 

• Btat tUff moderation does not essentialty aibcl Ike trvtk of 
the dogmas, whidi inrites os to deCad^ the idea of our eteraal 
happiness, from that of oar fellow H 3r eat are s » by teaohlng nt 
to eDjoy the hope of af tsimng to coiisuflimBte felicity, ^^ik 
many are pYwiged m ererlasttng tormenlsw 

I believe, that most of those who sincerely refect th» cen- 
soting promises of the christian religion, are detenmned to do 
ao by the persuasion, that the acceptance of them tnrolves the 
necessity of belieTing, that onr heavenly lather infliets on eytl 
doers, unavailing and endfesapimishmentB. 



jy I did cafuem kk pmi JUtk m tkom mim U ns of ik$ 90^ 
who maerty tkaitke UmMmU if Mlaan io be etmiaaHngf $koM 
I at ha$i have ike eaU^aeHam pf MMrng IkaMt 2y dtmi^tm^ 
nnftdfy wUk mp whokkettHf to dm Jtmor ^ mf$ Bedetmer^ I 
miffhtaniteaimakinfffi^ ownmdvaikmsunf 

No, never shoitld I cease to be tormented by the most hor- 
rible apprehension, that I might myself be doomed to eternal 
damnation ; for I should be totally at a loss to diseoyer, among 
the great multiplicity of paths around me, whidi was the one 
leading to heaven. One sect would tell me it was here ; ano- 
ther would tell me it was there. On a question of snch ago- 
nising importance, I should not dare to trast tiie eondomons 
drawn by my own reason, from the study of sml p tw e ; more 
particularly, as numbers of persons, far more intelligent and 
learned, understand it diilerently ; and, bereaved of aM confi- 
dence in the goodness of my Greator, I shonM be hr from 
feeling secure tliat he would not punish,"^ as a grievous orime, 
an ignorant assent to erroneous artides of fMu 

In my dismay, I should probably refuge nvyself in the bosom 
of the church that most exdusivdy reserves to its members, die 
hope of salvation ; though an ilMoIeraDt denial of it, to per- 
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MM imfaiied with odier duristian teneti, i% agi^eably to my 
aetoal way of tj^inkiiiy, wkat would most positivdy detennine 
me to hold myself for ever estranged from any church, whieh 
tsnninflit to Itself a title to damn all those without its pale. 

Yet when I had thus, bewildered by the nest dreadful per- 
sonal aiarmsi fled to the church which most invited me to e»- 
ter it, by a promise of security, my terrors would be but little 
abated: beeides that, I know that many persons of pr^ound 
undentaiiding, sincere piety, and well versed in biblical love, 
think that chivch herself has admitted into hw creed, some 
damnable heresies, I should tremble lest the warning given 
by the voice of nature, teUii^g me that in limitini^ to a few, 
the raerdes of the Creator, 1 was not fitting myself lor a re- 
ception into the abodes of the blest, should prove at last^ mise» 
nbly for roe, to be well founded. 

To save myself then, from being for ever agitated to and 
fro, by agonising perplexities, I have no other resource but 
the one which I lay hold of, namely — that of interpreting all 
the moral dispositions of scripture, in a manner %d harmonise 
with the sense of justice which I find written, in indelible 
charscten, within me; and then, fervently imploring the grace 
of Ood, to enable me to amdiorate my heart, agreeably to the 
united laws of natnre and of scripture, to give myself no un« 
easBneofl, though I should not rightly comprehend some myste* 
rious dogmas^ darkly shadowed forth in the latter. 

Afy bdiefitf that^the iormenis <^ keU art directed towards the 
rrfannaiion €f ike smner, that he may become at last a syk^ect 
fit to he received into mansions of biiss. 

I theciefore trust, that the plan pursn^d by our Saviour, for 
(he redemption of his fidlen creatures, does not rest ineffica* 
cions ler the mortals who depart this life without having reap^ 
the benefit of it. 

B«t does scr^ytnre warrant me in the belief, that the mer- 
ciful designs of our Saviour are so infinitely comprehensive as 
1 tmet that they are ? 

It eeems to me that it does ; and I shall now briefly explain 
my fwiaeipal reasons for thinking sa 

Seriptnre does not cprry its expresi revelattoui, conoeming 
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d»e future dnvm tof . the .wkked, muj. fortber than to IIm an- 
niNiiiMaient of their puuhmont. Ji plniigies them — m I miMt 
my 9 fiSim not knowkig how otherwiae to exfdun my meaniny^ — 
into the torments of hell, and there it leaTes them, confining 
itself to a strong' representation of their snfierings. Those it 
deecribesin words to. which an infinite meaning, in respect to 
doMtion, is attached, bnt to whicht I think, the whole tenour 
of serjptiwe jnslifies me in. ascmbing only a rague. 



»»-» 



H appears to me that my. opinions, relatiTdy tofitarepo* 
nishments, are sanctioned ; 

. Fiivt-^By the. general qiirit diaraeteriaing the christian 
rorelation. Secondly — ^By incidental expressions which our 
SaTionr ottered. Thirdl^f^— By a description wherein he baa 
<^ened to ns some detailed .»Tiew of.heU. Fourthly— By a 
pnwugij wherein St^Piinl hasoKpaliated on the nmversal plan 
of redemption. ... 



The spirit of duristianity invites nsto regard Almighty Crod 
asatefator who lores sw more, tendctly than any earthly pa- 
rent ; yet, I cannot bnt look on him as a terrible master, rather 
than a benigv, paternal ruler, if his affectionate care for hia 
miseraUo creatures is to» cease as soon as they qnit this worlds 
and giye place to the most inexorable wrath, prorided they do 
not, during their abode in it, accept his proffered mercy, and 
tnost of them, as his holy word declares, blindly cast it from 
ihem. Sorely, a tender father would nerer uselessly persecute 
his diild, where he had no hiqpes of his amendment ; nor would 
n wise one erer cease pnniahiug him with a view to his refor- 
nmtion, as long as the attainment thereby of that object i^ 
peered to him fimaiUe... Now^ I beliorc^ that no one donbta 
Uiat an all wise Crod mig^t cause the punishments of hell to 
tend, at last, .to the eonTeision of the sinners iayolved in 
them* 

Further, the scheme of redemption is announced to us in 
terms, the magnifioenee of which seem to me perfectly to ac- 
cord wil^ its nature, if it be^ as I think, a universally effective 
one ; but, I utow, that it would ftU very Ihr short of realiaing 
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the expectitioM that mwM he awakened Ui ne» by the glorioiw 
aipeet under whkh it is presented to tlie admiration of man- 
kind* were I to oonsider it very pactial, .and confined in its 
operations.* 

The better to snotoed in gM^g a elear idea of my mode* 
of snrreying this snrfiil snbjecty I shall imagine the kind 
of perplexilyv which would be likely to east a gloom orer 
the Mid of the benevolent philosopbei^:to whom the christian 
revelation was nnknown^ and who was endeavouringy by 
carelhl observation and deep meditation^ to disoover the destiny ' 
of mankind ' 

I think that die grand mystery, into*. which he would be 
anxious to dive^-^asoonsideting it onCf .a clear understanding 
of which, eould alone furnish him the requisite data for the 
estaMishment of any well-combined reasoning on the design 
of our creation — ^would regard the. dispoaitionsy relatively to 
ns, of the invisible ruler on whom we absolutely depend. He 
would be anxious to solve the question, whether his moral 
nature is good or evil, whether he loves or hates us, or else 
views us ihiA total indifferencei . Onconsultiug his own heart, 
he would be hicliiisd to conekide that the power who impressed 
deeply on it the eontictiony tiut it isirig^ and noble Iot each 
individnal to feoffor his fellowKsrealure jm for himself, mnst 
be one of infinite goodn e ss ^ desirous to firomote the happiness 
of every living beings but when he would look abroad on the 
world, and observe the guilt and misery deforming it, he 
woirid tremble finomtho apprehension of our being absolutely 
at the* dispoaal of ar malignant; .power, who delights in tor* 
menting us, atfd ili rousinguls to be the^enemies of each other. 
He would think, at least, that. the phenomena offered to his 
view, on snrvi^fiiikg mankind^ made:it reasonable to infer, that 
a good and An'revil principle are ooalinually contending for the 
mastery over us^ and that the latter is the more powerfol of 
the two. This hypothesis would represent to him chaotic ele- 
ments as jarring so confusedly throughout the divine govern* 
ment of the world, that it would be utterly impossible for 
htniy by the most vigorous use of his reaaon, to discover in it 
any regular phui, or to derive, from the study of it, a dear 
ceooeption of the daties imposed <m himself* 
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Let tm now suppoMy while he stands erghiag ever the mevi* 
table woes to which mankind are doomed, if they be partly or 
entirely in the power of a being who hates them, that he ia 
hailed by a christian preacher, who assures hiniy that, he comee 
the messenger of glad tidings which shall be to all people ; 
that he is furnished Vith ample documents to prove our an- 
>preme ruler to be to us a merciful, tender father, who is too 
pure to encourage our iniquitiesj which must be explmtei, 
before he will receive us into favour, but who- has devised 
such a wonderful plan of redemption, that when it is unfolded 
to him he will rapturously exclaim, with angels and with pro« 
phets : <' Glory be to God on high, and on earth, good will 
towards men — mercy and truth are met together, righteousaesa 
and peace have kissed each other/* 

Let us next suppose the preacher to reveal to the philoso- 
pher the amaaing proof which God has given us of his pater« 
nal affection, in sending his fijon to die for our sins ; the latter 
will then naturally cry out : ^ Prove to me that this wonderful fact 
IS well authenticated, and I shall indeed resign myself, with fer- 
vent gratitiide, to the oonsdatioii of believing that mankind 
are under the dominion of an all wise, all good lather J' 

But when the preacher goes on to tell him, that by fiur the 
greater number of mortals, blinded by their evil passions, shall 
depart this life without having reaped the ben^t of Christ's 
redeeming love, and that those who do so, shall be plunged, hy 
the wrath of God, into a gulf of everlastings unutterable miaery ; 
when he acquaints him with this dreadful article of hb fidth, 
may we not justly suppose the philosopher to start with honror, 
like one awakened from a deli^tful dream to the contempla- 
tion of a frightful reality. Surely he will have a good right 
to reply to him i ** U yon can prove the revelation, whioh ycm 
announce to me, to be of divine origin, I must adhere to it, to 
try to render my own salvation sure ; but I do not conoeive 
that yon were entitled to usher in the exposition of it with 
such cheering promises, since it represents the condition of the 
totality of my species as infinitely more deplorable, than what 
my worst fears, while I was in a state of darkness, had sug- 
gested to me concenung it." 
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Skeondfy-^iteidadai eocprtnums uttered Inf our Samdur. 

When oor SftTiour's alarming language relatively to the rick 
iadoflef has disciples to excUdm : ^ Who then can be saved ?** 
He replies : ^ With men this is impossible^ but with God all 
tfiingt are possible." 

It is tme, that he afterwards condescends satisfactorily to 
exphin to them the precise subject of their alarms, but still I ' 
tynk that, by the unqualified assertion above mentioned, he 
gives us to tanderstand that God has ways, which are not ex- 
plicitly revealed to us, of finally reconciling his dreadful de-* 
nmciations against the wicked, with the extension to them of 
fardon and mercy. 

Our Saviour also declares that, he that knoweth his Lord's 
will, and doth it not, shall be beaten with numy stripes, while 
the sinner, who is ignorant of it, shall be beaten with hut fiw* 

Those words of limited sig^ification,ye«7 and numy stripes, 
do not i^pear to me to be applicable to never ending tor- 
nents. u 

Tkmfy — A descripium m wkiek our Saviour hoe opened to us 

some detailed view of kelL 

There is bat the one passage in scripture wherein the gates 
«f belt are, aa I may say, thrown open, and we are invited to 
direct oar attention on a positive sufferer in these tremendous 
regions. 

The passage to which I allude is the parable of th^e rich 
man and Lasarus. It is couched in such terms, as to confirm 
me in Uie belief, that the torments of hell are limited in du- 
ration, and that they are inflicted on the wicked, with a mer« 
eiful des^^n to make them tend to their conversion. 

Christ declares, no doubt, in the person of Abraham, that 
between beatified spirits and those plunged in hell, there is a 
great gulf, impassable to both parties ; but he does not say, 
that that gulf is to separate them eternally, nor pledge the 
wArd of God for condemning the sinner ever to remain on the 
dark side of it. 

I draw a condnsion fiivourable to my opinions from this 
pttable: 

Flnt — On aceonnt of the mode in which our Saviour repro? 
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sents Abraham addreflaing the rafferer. Secondly— la ettati- 
deratioB of tho duposition eyinoed by the latter. 

Fint— That the miserable wretch* actually nndergoing a sen- 
tence of eternal damnation, should addreai Abraham^ from whom 
he hoped to obtun relief, by the tender appellatien of fathbb, 
would be perfectly natnraly so that no inference could be drawn 
from his doing so, to eoostenance the opinion that his snfiisrings, 
though dreadful, were only a chastisement limited in duration. 
Bat our Sarioar makes Abraham address the wretched being» 
who implores him from hell, by the endearing appellation of 
jofiyand Icannot-Buppose that he would pat sucha sacredly aiee- 
tionate ter^ in the mouth of a pious saint, whose erery thoaght 
was subordinate to the counsels of the Most High, had he been 
speaking to a reprobate, for ever cast out from the presence of 
God ; though it was perfectly appropriate, if the hiqpless sinner 
on whom he cofaferred the title- of joo, was only suffering a 
chastisement, that was at last to prepare him for a reconciliation 
with his heavenly master. 

Secondly — The great arch fiend is described to us, in scrip- 
ture, as a blasphemer of the Most High, and as a malignaiit 
being, constantly going abont on earth, seeking whom he may 
devour. Our Savimir also says^ that the wicked resemble 
Satan. We are therefore taught by holy writ, to form a 
dear conception of the moral dispositions of the inhahitants of 
helL 

Such dispositions, however, as we are wananted to . ascribe 
to Satan and his followers, are not in the slightest degree ma-^ 
nifested by the sinner, who, from tlie inforaal abyss^ aaises his 
voice to Abraham. Not a murmnr^against hb dreator esci^es 
him, even when he is told that his misery admits of no alle« 
viation : and, far frotn wishing to have partners in alHiction, 
he i^pears for a time to forget himsdf, in his anxiety to eave' 
his brethren from becoming his feliow<«uffsrers» In short, his 
whole demeanour, according to my apprehension of it, is sub- 
lime, afRscting and resigned. 

This sinner, we are told by the divine preacher, who has 
described him to ns, ^ftred, while on earth, sumptuously every 
day, and he does not represent him in a light to induce ns to 
suppose that, in painting a luxurious man, he intended na to 
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eondade that ke wm drawiog the portrait of a person more 
estimable than the conunonaltj of those who lead a similar 
kiadof life. Now I believe that it is* a knovm* imst, that the 
geaeratity of persons immMsed in luxury, suffer with re- 
piaiBg impaSaenee the smallest moommodity wihich.befrlsthemi 
and that thay are rery indifferent to ihe affUetioos .of their 
adigfahonr, particalarly when they are themselyes grieved by 
any personal aihment. 

I therefcwe mfer, from^the wcHrds of onr SaTioor, that, this 
ainaory at the tiite that he introdoees him to our notioey was 
iafiaitely more resigned to the will of God, aBd>m€re eoaqrasr 
aiooate to his brelliren; than he was at his departwe hwn this 
weiM; and I think myself justified in e(«Gluding» by ohrioiis 
im^ieation, that the tormaitts of hell had already had eonsir 
deraUe effoet in reducing Jiim to a heavenly frame of 



PomAfy^A pasBOffe wherein Si^ Pawi eag^oikan on the miver- 

etd plan rf reden^jfikmm 

Tim parable' of oar Saviour^ already cited, warms' me with 
the cmisoling belief that, the tonnents of hell are inflicted as 
a ^readfid ehastiaenmnty which shall finally fit the OMMt sinful 
mortals, finr a reception among the blessed. 

Hm following well known passage of 8aint Paul— by what 
a ppeaw to* me a viSry-sin^e, obvious iaterpvetation— -«ncon* 
rsges me furtber to hope that, the divine phm of redeeming 
love, eomprises a' mash Mder'aniveiaality of objects, than 
even the whole of the hamaa raee. 

^ Then cometh the end, when be^Christ — shallihave del^ 
vered up the kindom to God, even the IVither : when.he shall 
have put down all nde,'^ alltaatherity and power. 

** For be most ns^, till he hath put-all enemies under his 
feet. 

« l¥e kst enemy thai shall be destroyed is death : 

** For be hath put all things under his feet : 

** But when be saith, M thmgs are put under bim^ it is 
maailbst that he is excepted, winch did put all things under 
hiuL f ^-. • . . T n 

« And when all ibmgs shall besubdued unto him, then dmll 
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the Son also UmMlf be saliject unto him that pdt all diiiigi 
ttnder htm, thai Ood may be all in alL" 

Death is oonstantly spoken of in scriptarey as a pnaishment 
for sin, indissolnbly connected with it ; wherefore m^en death 
is diBstroyedy sin — ^we are, I think, authorised to conclude— 
shall hare ceased to exist. Nor does it seem to me, that God 
will be all in all, while ever either sin or misery, shall be in the 
nniyerse ; for these are eyils very contrary to hb nature. 

The isxpressions concerning God the Father, represent, as 
I believe, the first person of the divinity contemplating, to sll 
eternity, a Uiss, pure and universaL 

Those that relate to God the Son, describe the second, or 
person militant, of the divinity, combating the evil whidt has 
been allowed to enter into creation. He emanates from the 
bosom of the Father, at the moment of its first introduction 
into the universe — ^which, as scripture declares, was prior to the 
formation of this world — and he continues to war with it, and 
to make it subservient^ to good, until the time when, the fer« 
mentation occasioned by evil being completely done away, and 
a happiness purified by trials subsisting every where; nothing 
remains in the universe but views agreeable to infinite good- 
ness, so that the Father reigns alone, the Son having no longer 
any enemy to vanquish. 

Then cometh the end, not, I believe, the end of the pre- 
sent system of the world, at which time, we are told, the do- 
minion of sin shall still be powerful ; but the end whereat that 
whole design of Providence shall be accomplished, durin|^ the 
progress of which sin and misery weire permitted to defonn the 
creation. 

I have now given, on the subject of my religious opinions, 
all the eiq^lanations requisite, for convincing the reader of the 
following work, that every sentiment contained in it in per- 
fectly reconcilable, inmy mmd, with a steadfast belief in ehris- 
tiaoity. 

Whether or no> the religious fiuth which I have embraced, 
may appear to him heterodox, i hope that he willthink tliat it 
is neither disparaging to the majesty of God our Saviour, nor 
revolting to our naturarsentiroents. 



PBEFATORY NOTICR 



TO 



THE FIRST PART. 



In the first book of thig part, I shall establish a comparisoik 
between oar present state and one of innocense, with the in* 
tent of marking clearly tiie characten>tic distinction of that 
type of moral perfection which we shoukl endeavour to realize, 

I sluJi consecrate the remaining books, excepting the last» 
to lome fugitive remarks both on the nature of the end towards 
which mankind are bound to aspire — that is of virtue — and 
^ oa various propensities and faculties of the human mind* 
loto some of these cursory disquisitions I enter with no other 
intention, than to convey to the reader a general notion of the 
point of view in which I regard our moral and social system* 
la others I wish to indicate the march of the human mind» re- 
^vely to the form in which its good dispositions ought to be 
unfolded. Where such is my object, I seek to prepare the 
ground work of this system by the establishment of theoretical 
principles^ derived from facts, in one moral constitution, and 
I take the opportunity of specifying certain desiderata which 
those ftcts denote, that our national institutions ought to try to 
v^ealiiSy to render society virtuous and solidly combined, agree* 
^ly to the design of nature. 

I believe, that the slight sketch which I trace in the third 
pvt of the first steps to be taken^ for the rational reconstruc- 
tion of society — whenever the present fabric of it shall fall 
loto otter decay — would, if judiciously pursued in practice, 
lead at length to the attainment of the deeUetata ia question. 

Ji 
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I do not> however, fill np sufficiently my theoretical sketchy to 
mark the method of securing them. It seems to me that all 
that an untried speculation, concerning a well organised system 
of society, ought to attempt is, to trace the apparent tendency 
of the general principles of order implanted in the constitu- 
tion of human nature ; and that then it ought to leikTe to prac- 
tical experiments gradually to discover the most feasible method 
of evolving them in the formation of society. 

In the last book I unfold an hypothesis concerning the rria- 
tions of the inhabitants of the earth with other parts of the 
universe, which seems to me satisfactorily to explain, agreeably 
to what appears of the course of nature, the causes of our 
being placed in this agitated, sorrowful state of existence, and 
not to be contradictory to the revelations of scripture. 
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THOUGHTS 
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ORDER OF NATURE. 



BOOK I. 

PART Iv— CHAPTER I. 

COMTEVTS. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF TttE 

DIVINITY. 

§ 1- — Attektive ob^rvations on tl^e world, and an examina'* 
tion of the principles of morality written within me, have led 
me to conclude, that mankind are formed on an orderly plan, 
the accomplishment of which would render human societiet 
deserving of admiration, as a glorious work of the Divinity. 
As such a conclusion involved the assumption, that I have, in 
«ome d^pree, the faculty to form a judgment of the Creator, 
snd id determine what is, or is not worthy him, I think it 
proper to begin my work with a clear description of the notices 
which I derive from my meditations, respecting his attributes. 
Bj explaining the notions concerning them, which are most 
agreeable to my understanding ^d sentiments, I shall mark 
precisely, the moral principle to which I refer my opinions 
f e^eetuig the design of the creation. Though the Creator be 
iii&ule, filling eternity and boundless space, yet he allows me 
to think, that I can partly fathom his moral nature ; for I find 
that, in some respects, a type of what he is exists within me^ 
like a point where my inquiries concerning what is good and 

e2 
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right, centre and terminate, from finding in it the ultimate 
end of their researches. 

The upright man is an imperfect image of the type of him 
which I find within me, with this difference indeed, that the 
struggles with which the former wrestles against his own sin- 
ful nature and adverse fortune, give him an opportunity to 
exercise many virtues, which, though they he the most sublime 
ones man can practice, denote an imperfection, either in his 
own mind, or in his means of enjoyment, that does not exist 
in the type of the Creator, present to my tlioughts. 

However, though the moral attributes which I ascribe to 
him, be only those good qualities which seem to me necessarily 
to belong to a being possessed of unlimited power, and exempt 
from frailty, and that therefore my apprehensions of what Ke 
is, are very confined, yet do some of the few conceptions I 
have of his nature appear to me, as fixed, immutable, univer- 
sal truths, on which, as far as his will can be made known to 
me by the lights of reason, it is incumbent on me to regulate 
my belief as to the design of his works. 

The conceptions concerning the moral attributes of the Deity, 
which I make it a point of duty to entertain with steadiness, 
though with humble deference to his will, from a belief that 
ih^y offer me a first, sure key, for truly interpreting the design 
of the creation, are those which tell roe that he is perfectly 
good, just, and wise : that his gpodness and justice determine 
him to spread, without any distinction of persons, all the hap- 
piness the creatures can enjoy, as' widely as possible in the uni- 
verse ; and that his wisdom makes him act in the manner best 
calculated to fulfil his bountiful intentions.* I believe him. 
jdso, to be perfectly firee from all those selfish and vindictive 
passions, which so often render human beings unfeeling, or 
cruel towards each other. 

§ 2. — The sentiments that declare to me, that I can appre* 
piate as an abstraction, the moral principles which determine 
the Creator in the government of his creuturesi do not inform 

* It is not 80 absolutely necessoxy towards my understanding his Uvr. 
that I believe him to be aJI wt«e as all good. However, I could have little 
coafidenoe in an universal and eternal Being, if I did not trust to his haTlii^ 
wisdom to dlpoexn the bef t mode of accomplishing his beneficent puiposcs* 
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nie, equally, of the positive form in which he puts those prin- 
ciples ID execution. The wonderful construction of the uni- 
verse convinces me, certainly, that his power is very great, 
and encourages me to trust with confidence in his intention to 
make all things work together, for the good of all living heings. 
But, I cannot form a positive idea of his power to confer hap- 
piness, either as to the degree to which an all good Creator 
would raise it, or as to the universality of the creatures whom he 
could render susceptible of it. It would be necessary, in order 
to comprehend these subjects, to be able to measure infinity, 
both as to time and space. My faculties are unequal to such 
an undertaking. However, though it be impossible for me to 
fWve into the mysteries of eternity, and an universe without 
limits, I have sufficient intelligence to perceive, that mysteries 
of this kind necesarily exist, and that they lie beyond tho 
hounds of human capacity; I accordingly recognise, that I 
ought to intrench myself in the contemplation of the truths 
that Providence has submitted to my reason ; I shall therefore, 
in the course of this work, shun all the discussions which might 
lead me to pronounce an opinion relative to the positive power 
of my Creator, since he marks to me that I ought to rest 
satisfied to be ignorant in this respect. Taking the world as 
1 lind it, I shall interpret the design of the creation, so as not 
to coinpromise the goodness and the justice of God, since he 
gires me a clear conception of the nature and scope of these 
attributes, and teaches me to believe, that he must possess 
them in the full perfection in which I ascribe them to him. 

§3- — It is not, however, my intention to proceed on the 
supposition, that the power of God to effect the felicity of his 
creatares, may not be equal to hib will. Tlie most neces- 
sary principle for me to adhere to, in trying to explain the 
order of nature, is, that God is perfectly good and wise. 
Without this belief, it would be impossible for me to obtain 
*ny cine to guide me through the mysteries of the design 
which he put in execution, when he created the world. But, 
though it be not so necessary to believe that his power is 
^ual to his goodness, my sentiments of order recoil, with 
wpngnance, from the idea, of the Creator of the universe having 
^U obliged to leave his work imperfect : it would be so if he, 
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or anj of the creatures who are capable of oomprehendiag his 
entire plan, could conceive another, which would be more eoD- 
ducive to the general happiness, if he had the means to fulfil 
it. I judge, then, that what appears to me imperfect in the 
plan of the creation, is owing entirely to my views being too 
short for me to seise the harmony of it.* 



CHAPTER II. 



REASONS OFFERED TO SHOW THIS WORLD WORTHY 
TO BE CONSIDERED BY US THE WORK OF AN ALL 
GOOD CREATOR, 

§ 1. — The vices and the misery which I see shock, I must 
allow, my speculative notions of right. Agreeably to those 
notions it would become the goodness of the Creator not only 
to admit no misery into the world, but also to |endow mankind 
with the utmost measure of happiness possible. I shall exa- 
mine whether in practice, my sentiments are as contrary to what 
really exists a^ they are in theory. For this purpose, I shall 
try to represent to myself ai clear image of a state of unmixed 

* The syRtem of the imirerse, coinpofw*d| aa after a profound examioation 
it IB coDridered to be, of an infinity of parts mutmUly dependant, and of 
natural causes, producing regularly certain effects, appears to me much more 
glorious than it would be, if the Creator had determined, tint whatrrcr 
was to exist, should start instantaneously into lieing, witiaout any other 
cause but a signification of his will. Yet unenlightened nations have sup- 
posed, that all the parts of the creation, and the most remarkable events 
have been thus produced in a moment, by a word spoken by the Creator. 
They thought it the only origin of things worthy the Almighty ; and 
it is to be presumed, that had mankind not had sufficient intelligence to dis- 
cover, that nature proceeds regularly and gradually in all her operatloii% it 
would ever have been considered a blasphemy to suppose, that the Creator 
tiiisted to the powers which he had placed in nature, for the slow, orderly 
aiicomplishment, of his great designs. Shioe then, the progress that our 
reason can at present make, is sufficient to show us, that that regular suc- 
cession of causes and effects, whence are derived all the phenomena of na- 
ture, is really nobler than it would be to look on the Creator as the imme- 
diate cause of all things, although the contrary opinion at first prevailed ; 
it appears probable that, were our reason still more enlightened, we abould 
learn to correct, still further, our ideas in respect to the order of thingM 
worthy of the grandeur of God ; and we should find the types, representing 
to dur minds the most noble system of creation imaginable, to agree perfectly 
with the one wluch the Creator h98 established* 
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happmeea^ Tis thiu I may hope to arrive at a precise ascer- 
tadnment of the difference between my sentiments, relative to 
a perfect state of things, and that in which the moral world is 
placed. An attentive consideration of this difference may sug- 
gest to me too the reasons of our hi^iness being so defective, 
and teach me better to discern the means of improving it. 

For our hi^piness to be complete, there ought to be a perfect 
oerrespondence between our wishes and our means to satisfy 
them. 

Woold mankind be perfectly happy with the inclinations 
which they actually have, provided, they could always indulge 
them? 

It is very evident that a privilege of this kind could not be 
very beneficial to them, since the principal inclinations of many 
individuals lead them to hate and to wish to persecute other 
individuals of their species. 

It is not then by indulging the tyrannical and vindictive pas- 
sions of mankind, but by retrenching them from their nature, 
that their Maker could succeed in rendering their species happy. 

Let us suppose these passions effaced from their disposition, 
it remains to inquire if the complete indulgence of all the rest 
of their wishes, would render them as happy as it seems to us 
that they ought to be, to appear as the work of an all wise and 
all good Creator. 

The principal propensity which strikes me in genei'al in 
mankind, is a sort of restless desire to extend the limits gf 
their existence. 

Were every contentious passion expunged ftom our nature» 
the most renurkable one which the. propensity in question would 
stir up in us, would be, I believe, the curiosity to dive into all 
the depths of nature and of science. 

So insatiable is such a curiosity, that I do not suppose that it 
would ever be thoroughly content, as long as we could not fill 
all time, all space, unravel all mysteries ; possess all know- 
ledge, distinguish the thoughts and sensations of every other 
being as clearly as we know what passes within ourselves ; and 
retain for ever our perceptions and judgments upon all subjects 
simultaneously present to our minds. When we should have 
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atnved thug at the term of our ambition, sbonld we be very 
^ppy? 

It 19 manifestly impossible for me to judge of the kind of 
happiness which such a state of existence night afford, since 
justly to appreciate this state it would be necessflEry to have 
fiumlties that could measure infinity ; ho we ver, frc»n any idea 
which I can form of it, it seems to me tliat the entire uiUTerse 
would appear to us a joyless and monotonous prison, if our 
knowledge were so complete that it would be impossible for us 
to see any thing new, and that the ideas of all things were so 
continually present to our minds, that we could not have any 
variety of them. 

To make us perfectly happy then oiu" ambition to aggrandice 
our existence, must yani^h along with our angry and hoetile 
passions. 

After being deprived of all those inclinations, which it seems 
impossible to reduce to good order, what is the kind of hap- 
piness which those we might have remaining might procure for 
us ? 

It is easy for U9 to imagine it, for the happiness so often 
described as belonging to the golden age, seems to be just the 
kind that would suit us, if we had neither ambition nor dis- 
orderly passions. 

It ii< foreign to my subject to inquire whether the diJTerse 
fictions that have been invented relative to a golden age, .drew 
their first source from a tradition whidi a real age of that na- 
ture left behind it ; all that I wish i», to remark that the plea- 
sure which so many writers have had in inventing or recalling^ 
images of the golden age,- is a proof that such pictures are 
agreeable to our feelings and imagination, so that I may say- 
that if Providence had heaped on us the^ blessings of the golden 
age and rendered us capable of enjoying them, there would 
apparently be no discrepancy between our situation and our 
notions of the order of things by which the goodness of God 
would be manifested. 

It w useless to explain what I mean by the golden age. Who 
is there that, upon hearing this expression, does not imme- 
diately repreaont to himself a face of men free from vain 
'cares, and uuassailed by real wants which they know not how 
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to sttisfy ? Who does not imagine tliat he tees love and inno- 
cence reigning universally ; a brilliant, yet temperate sky ; rich 
harvests of which every member of the peaceable community 
has an ample share ; and who does not think that he hears the 
munnnr <if the streams and die warbling of the birds, mingled 
with the sounds of a rural music, by which the shepherds ex- 
press, in an affecting, artless manner, their pure and lively joy ? 

This tranquil state of existence, have we really reason to re- 
gret, that we have not been placed in it ? Should we like to ex- 
change, against a species of happiness so indolent and unreflect- 
ing, the ambition that makea us sigh for a much nobler destiny 
than this world could procure us, and the self respect arising 
from the consciousness of being able to affront dangers and to 
execute arduous undertakings, for the sake of doing service to 
ourselves and mankind ? Whatever others might think of such 
a proposition, I can ainswer for my part, that I should not 
hesitate to reject it ; and I own, that I should regard those 
who would accept it, with that sort of compassion with which 
I should view the voyagers, who, if they were left upon the 
coast of an unknown land, would content themselves with a 
scanty subsistence on the sea shore, rather than take the trou- 
ble of climbing a ridge of sterile and frowning rocks which 
it would be necessary to pass, in order to penetrate into the 
coontry. We have been lately, as I may say, thrown on tUp 
shores of existence— we are seeking for rest, and the images 
vhich offer themsdves to our mind of the golden age, seem to 
be snch, that if we could realize them, we should at once find, 
oorselves in the enjoyment of peace and security. However, 
if I had it at my option, I should not choose thus to stand still 
in the vestibule of life* Far better do I like to go steadily for- 
wards, in order to know all the advantages which I may pro- 
cure myself. Though my passage be crossed by formidable 
obstacles, I feel a great wish to surmount them, in hopes of 
befog at laat well rewarded for my pains. 

I shall not examine if we can form the idea of any other 
state of unalloyed happiness, for it appears to me, that those 
who undertake to represent clear images of such a state, always 
entertain us with descriptions, that do not differ materially from 
those of Uie golden age. Of this nature are the fictions re- 
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spectiiig the Elygian fields. As to the joys of hearen, I do 
not know that any author has ever sought to g^re an idea of 
them. Those who enter into some particulars on this subject, 
attempt only to show the visible signs with which the inward 
joy is accompanied, and which generally consist in rays of the 
purest light investing the forms of the blessed, hut they do not 
undertake to warm us with the feelings that compose this oeles* 
tial joy, so much supei'ior to any which is known cm earth. I 
think then that I may oondnde, that we cannot conceive a con- 
stant universal happiness, unmixed with no pain, and bought by 
no effort, and yet superior to that which is supposed to have 
distinguished the golden age. Since, therefore, I give the state 
that we are in the preference to that age, it follows, that those 
who think like me cannot imagine a stato of pure hairiness, 
which, upon reflection, would i^pear to them to correspond 
as well with the views of an all g^ood Grod, as would a world 
whose inhabitants were excited by a noble ambition to prefer 
making continual and piunful efforts, in order to improve their 
condition, rather than to pass an indolent, inglorious life. 

§ 2. — It is true, that the deplorable state of misery in which 
history proves, that the vices of mankind have so often thrown 
different nations, offers a picture of evils much more excessive 
than those which I might suppose necessary for putting into 
^tion the noble qualities of the human heart. However, once 
I acknowledge that my abstract notions of the order of things 
which a perfectly good Creator would establish, are not ap- 
plicable to practice ; once I recognise that he might, without 
derogating from his goodness, expose human nature to some 
degree of pain, in order to ensure it a nobler destiny, my spe- 
culative principles offer me no longer any fixed rule for judg- 
ing of the proceedings of a good God in regard to his creatures, 
nor can I discern how fiu* his wise designs may render it neces- 
sary to expose them to sufferings. 

§ 3. — But though experience and my own reflections show 
me that, a maxim which presented itself at first to my mind as 
a just one, namely, that an all good God would, from the first 
moment of their creation, render all his creatures perfectly 
happy, is not one reducible to practice, I am flu* from suppos- 
ir^, on that account, that all the sentiments written in my heart, 
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respecting the nature of God, are erroneons. The wrong idea 
which I am naturally disposed to form of 'faim^ in judging that 
lie ought to admit no evil into the world, affects «iily his man- 
ner of accomplishing his benevolent intentions. The. correc«- 
tion of this idea does not in the least shake my conriction, that 
the only principle worthy him to act on is, to qiake existence 
a g^reat blessing to erery being ; so that though I see that he 
admits a great deal of evil into his works, I con^ude that it 
will, in the end, lead to such uniyersal and unspeakable bliss^ 
that all the creatures will have reason to rejoice in. recollecting 
the sufferings which they shall hare gone throu^K 



CHAPTER III. 



A COMPARISON INSTITUTED BETWEEN THE GOLDEH 
AGE AND THfi ACTUAL STATE OF THE WORLD. 

§ 1. — ^The idea of the golden age, offering me the picture the 
most distinct which I am capable of comprehending, of a state- 
of unmixed happiness, I think I shall do well to examine a 
little, the difference subsisting between this state, so much in 
harmony with the first views of my mind, and the one in which 
we are actually placed, in order that by the comparison, I may 
be the better able to characterize each of them, and reduce to 
a fixed rule, our aberrations from that standard of human feli- 
city which is in accord with my speculative notions, concerning 
the kind of creation that would obviously have manifested the 
goodness of the Creator. 

The happiness of the golden age, is composed of sentiments 
of love and peace, uniting all hearts according to the different 
relations established between them ; and also, of a remarkable 
sensibility to the pleasure inspired by beautiful rural scenes, 
as well as by rural occupations and recreations followed with 
moderation* The people of the golden age, though continually 
habituated to the view of a delightful country, contemplate it 
always with a pleasure as exquisite, as what it would among 
OS occasion to a young, enthusiastic poet, who saw it for tho 
first time. The slightest incident is full of charms for this 
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happy people. A simple repast, composed of milk and fruits, 
which is enjoye49 in'the midst of a beloved family, in a shady 
grove, and Under a clear, mild sky, fills them with unspeakable 
delight. All their faculties unite, to - procure them pleasures 
in harmony with each other> and chained together in a just 
subordination. Love and benevolence, are the predominant 
sentiments of every heart, and the principal source of its joys. 
These sentiments shed a mild lustre on the scenes of nature, 
heighten the tones of the simple music, and give, in short, to 
every pure motive of pleasure, its prindpal attraction. 

§ 2^ — Let us Bupp6se that this people, though they continue 
innocent, and though they be guided by sages endued with all 
necessary knowledge, as well as strength of mind, to teach 
them to make the best of their lot, are become less fortunate, 
not from any change in their situation, but simply, because 
their sensibility is deadened, and that life often appears to 
them, in consequence, tedious and monotonous. They will find 
it necessary to overcome this disagreeable sensation, by g^reater 
-activity and employment, so tha*^ they will try to indemnify 
themselves, by an energetical use of their fiiculties, for the 
power which they have lost to be indolently happy. The 
efforts that they make for this purpose, cost them some pain, 
but they are recompensed by the satisfaction which they feel in 
the consciousness of their force and resolution. Their happi- 
ness is not so nrach lessened, as that it bears a different cha- 
racter from what it had at first. It was then grounded on an 
exquisite agreement between their inward dispositions, and 
outward circumstances ; it is now more the result of an in- 
ward force, tending to render them independent of outward 
circumstances. 

§ 3. — This character becomes much more stronly marked, if 
we suppose, that not only the sensibility of the people to the 
pure joys which the circumstances they are in might procure 
them, is blunted, but that a fearful change is also effected in 
those circnmstances ; so that the earth no longer produces rich 
* harvests, unless they force it by severe and constant labour ; 
that the air becomes subject to various inclemencies, from the 
excesses of heat and cold, from furious tempests, or oppressive 
calms ; from too much, or too little moisture. In this case. 
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this wise people make continual and great exertions, from ne- 
cessity, and not merely to prevent, by active employments^ 
their life from being tiresome. They are still benevolently 
disposed to each other, and they do not find their happiness 
considerably diminished, for new sources of enjoyment are 
opened to them, by the pleasure of being mutually useful ; of 
encouraging each other ; and lightening the burdens which 
they are doomed to bear, by the kindness of their brotherly 
loire. 

§ 4. — Let us now suppose their character to be still further 
changed by the introduction into it of an ambition to prove 
themselves fit for a noble state of existence. This new pas« 
sion* embarrasses them very much, so little do they discern the 
means of gratifying it. The sentiment of peaceable brotherly 
lore universally reigning among them, prevents their feeling, 
either as individuals or social corps, a pride in distinguishing 
themselves from any of their fellow-creatures, by superior 
power or imagined excellence. Tlieir ambition, debarred by 
the goodness of their heart such kinds of gratification, would 
fun vent itself in finding some means of doing a further good 
to mankind than that which had been commonly hitherto ef- 
fected, but, considering the simple tastes and harmless manners 
that characterise human nature, it has little opportunity to 
^ccecd in such an undertaking. 

Individuals do not seek by an unusuaUy magnificent style of 
lining, to persuade themselves and the multitude that peculiar 
honour is due to them, both because these charitably minded 
people have no wish to be envied by a neighbour or strike him 
vith awe, and that no individual among them is desirous to en- 
gross 80 large a share of the productions of the earth, as his 
natural wants do not require, and as must leave others in 
peoury.-|- 

* They may be laid to have had this passion frum the beginning of the 
Pitied wherein advene changes, inducing them to seek their happiness partly 
in the eonaeioasnesa of a virtuous force of chainicter, that they bi^d no occa* 
MB to dbplay while in their primitive state, had been made in their consti- 
tutioQ snd Hituation ; but the satisfaction which they felt in the idea of their 
ttwn worth was then urged on them by circumstances, I now suppose the 
visb to prove their high deserts to be a passion to which their nature inclines 
tbem. 

t In a nation so good and wise as that which I am now describing, we 
we to suppose that (he land belonging to the commupity is always peopled by 
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The only issue, therefore, which seems in f^eneral open to the 
ambition of this amiable people, is that of scientific researches : 
those they sometimes pursue with great ardour, though they 
usually find, that they terminate in nothing but vexation and 
disappointment. Seldom do they acquire by them any new 
light into the mechanism of .nature, and when they do, it is 
such as rarely to serve any purpose, but to make them wonder 
why beings bounded to so small a compass by their dependance 
on a corporeal frame, should have an intellect able to compre- 
hend so much of the structure of the universe. At last, con- 
vinced of their understanding being too comprehensive to suit 
their condition, they determine to stifle their ambition alto- 
gether, fully aware that this passion, from continually stimulat- 
ing them to acquire speculative knowledge, exposes them to 
feel a thirst which they never can satiate ; and tempts them to 
look down, with <tista8te, on the cares that necessarily occupy 
them, as matters which minds capable of so high a flight would 
willingly think beneath them. 

§ 5. — Let us suppose the balance between self-love and so- 
cial, the equality of which, amidst all the changes which this 
people has undergone, has still been preserved, and has pre- 
vented any individual among them from seeking his oym good, 
in preference of that of his neighbour — ^let us suppose this ba^ 
lance to g^ve way in favour of self-love, so that each individual, 
though still entirely free from malevolent passions, is naturally 
inclined to take care of himself in the first place, and only to 
serve others in as far as their desires do not clash with his. 

Their teachers now begin to consider their character and 
circumstances with serious alarm, and to deduce from their re- 
flections on them the maxim, that the duty of self-control is 
strictly prescribed to them by nature. Any efforts which they 
before engaged them to make, to accommodate themselves* to 
the alterations in their lot, were of such urgent necessity, and 
so lightened to them by their mutual affection, that they seemed 
rather dictated to them by a sense of interest than of duty. 
But now they prescribe to them not to trust the first sugges- 
tions of interest, since, become quite personal, it would lead 

no greater number of inhabitants tban it can maintain in comfort, without 
bestowing on tbem siiperflultiei. 
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them to break the whole frame-work of society, leaving erery 
one to shift for himself, or else forcing the weak to become the 
lerraDts of the strong, whom it would convert into lawless 
plmiderers. To obviate the evils of such a state of disorder 
and insecority, these sages might indeed resolve to fix society 
on its former impartial footing, by conventional laws, that 
should make every transaction be terminated according to exact 
•ttpohitions, whereby all parties might equally consult their in- 
terest. But laws of this kind, they would readily perceive, 
eonld only be binding on those who would find them a protec- 
tion to them ; the persons who, owing to their force or address, 
oonld ensure to themselves a greater abundance than they could 
ohtain by an observance of the laws, would surely set them 
sside ; uiged too by a dislike of labour, they would profit of 
every mwia of compelling others to work for them. In order 
therefore to keep society in the same state in which it was be- 
fore the last change took place in dieir character, tbey see the 
necessity *of supporting social love at the same height in every 
bosom by a strong sense of duty, at which it was before sus- 
tsioed by instinctive affection ; that is, though the members of 
Moety cannot have the satisfaction of identifying, by their feel- 
ings, their own happiness with that of mankind, their instruc- 
ton determine them to do so by their reason, and to be go- 
rened by the principle that it is their duty so to order their 
thoughts and actions, as that they may ever* respect equally 
with their own, their neighbour's just pretensions. This well 
taught people have sufficient insight into the nature of true hap- 
piness, to be convinced that were their minds rightly attuned 
to it, they would love their neighbour as themselves, and tbey 
are satisfied that the more they think and act up to this con- 
viction, the more they will draw their minds towards that state 
in whidi they ought to be fully blest. They are even aware 
thst the more they counteract their selfish propensities, by 
giving to brotherly love its due share in the formation of their 
ntentions, the more that latter principle strikes a deep root 
both into their heart and understandings so that when they 
Aos uphold it, in spite of all the obstacles which their consti- 
totion opposes to their cherishing it, they are sensible that they 
work it more profoundly into their character, than it was woven 
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into it in the golden age, when it wag endeared to them by the 
charms which they instinctirely found in it. 

They perceive, indeed, that their steady resolutions to cul- 
tivate social love, does not increase, as they would wish, their 
power of enjoyment ; since the further they advance in age^ 
and leave their youthful days behind them, the less lively do 
they iind the pleasure to be, which, even though they should 
continually become more imbued with a pure sentiment of social 
love, they can extract from the blessings of life. They can 
even perceive, that the young, wherever they form an attach* 
ment, or 3rield to the dictates of a kind sentiment, savour 
much more deliciously than the old, the joys that spring fimn 
friendly ties, or from benevolent emotions ; though the latter^ 
owing to the constant culture of good dispositions, should 
have hearts far more impregnated with tender, fraternal affec- 
tions, towards all mankind. 

§ 6. — This observation leads them to conclude, eilher that 
their heart deceives them, in advising them steadily to regulate 
it on the principle that, in proportion to the nature of their 
relation with their neighbour, love for htm should guide it 
equally with self love ; for, that by so doing, they would at 
last secure to themselves true, unspeakable happiness ; or else, 
that there must be a future world. From the time, indeed, of 
their beingsensible to the ambition to rise by their knowledge, 
or laudable efforts, to a higher state of enstause, they must 
have had some suspicion, that that which constituted them 
living beings, was not to perish along with its mortal tene- 
ment. But now, thst belief is further recommended to them, 
by the perception that, that process, which the very nature of 
true happiness requires them to go through, namely — ^that of 
supporting social love on an equality in their bosoms, with self 
love, cannot be conducted in this world, to a satisfactory term ; 
since, afker it has been, with incessant vigilance, completed, 
it cannot crown, with promised bliss, their worn out faculties. 
The idea is too repugnant to their nature, that the fullness of 
felicity for a moral, intellectual creature, does not prindipally 
flow from an unchangeable disposition to love one's nelghboui:, 
as one's self. They yield, therefore, gladly to the persuasion, 
that they shall revive in another world, wherein they shiUl at 
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laH find^ thftt the paini whiek they had taken in this life, to 
prepare tkemsdves for reliBhing true happiness, had not had 
inadsquate results; since there they shall be restored to a 
jintk, fiu*more brilliant, durable, and joyous, than that which 
had once afforded them on earth, such frail, and fleeting ad- 
nntages. lliere, they oondnde, that fiar more perfect felicity 
than any they had^ in the happiest season of life tasted here 
Mow, shall be afforded them, both by a world incomparably 
finer than the one which they shall have quit, and by inward 
feelings exquisitely attuned to the enjoyment of all the sweets 
w^hjch can be lavished by self and social love, harmoniously 
combined together in equal strength, and both in full possession 
of erery advatntage craved by them* 

§ 7^— Thi» cheerily belief in a future state determines the 
people, whose sages have taken care to penetrate them with it, 
fteadily to fulfil the new duty which the alteration in their 
ckanuster prescribes to them, of guiding themselves from prin- 
ciple, with as much justice and humanity,' as though social lovo 
still mied tl^r minds as powerfully as self4ove. Without such 
a lenae of rellgf <m, though they might have perceived that the 
oniTemiity of mankind would be far happier were each indi- 
vidoal to make it a point of duty to respect, as much as his 
own, the hi^piness of his fellow«creatures, yet could they not 
hare devised a sufficient inducement to excite the persons to 
panoe dus upnght conduct, who might have seen that their 
ovn pleasure would be better promoted by a deviation from it. 

§ 9^ — Witk their principles of right thus reinforced by reli- 
gfion tbe wise leaders among this people perceive that» though 
racbanamasing prepouderanoe has been given in their minds 
to Ntf4ove above social, yet does it not necessarily follow that 
tlie ibmer shall erush- the latter, since on the contrary it he* 
fOBMs^ when rightly understood, its anxious and sealoua pro- 
tector; from leeliag it to be so essentiaUy its companion, that 
wken it does not dwell in intimate and tender union with it, 
tlie happiness which it can in a lonely state confer, is meagre 
and of little worth* 

§ 9«--.Tliia truth becomes still more evident to these leaden 
w^heo, by a last change in the constitution of the persons under 
tbeir guidance, they are rendered liable to all the passions 

F 
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which torment hnman nature. Their ambition now makes them 
sensible to the pleasure of surpassing a competitor, and their 
instructors quickly recognise, that it is better to allow it in some 
degree — at least in regard to tbe individuals still in the bloom 
of youth — to seek this species of satisfaction, since the pur- 
suit impels them to unfold their talents and engage in. labours 
profitable to mankind. Their ambition, rightly directed, gives 
them also an opportunity to exercise towards their rivals just 
and magnanimous virtues. Animating them to the practice of 
a lofty self-denial and a generous forbearance, it dictates to 
them laws perfectly coinciding with those of an unbounded and 
sincere social love. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the virtues which the 
imaginary people in question are now called on to practice. I 
shall just observe that they find their life to be a continual 
struggle to vanquish themselves* They are active, laborious 
and temperate, though indolence and the love of pleasure render 
these duties painful ttf them ; they live peaceably and amicably 
with each other, though furious, vindictive passions often rise 
in their hearts. Thus reigpiing over themselves they feel such 
internal satisfaction, that they look back, without regret, on 
the undisturbed hi^piness which they once enjoyed. They 
perceive that their existence is much nobler and more extended 
than it was when they tasted the sweets of the golden age, 
Although it is less beautiful and less perfect ; that, instead of 
being, as formerly, in possession of all the objects on which 
happiness depends, they are now required to develope, and to 
fortify the dispositions which prepare them for being haf^y : 
and they acknowledge that it is necessary to the formation of 
these dispositions, that not only their outward means of g^ti- 
fication should be scanty, but, that they should have to surmount 
in their internal constitution many sources of vice and misery ; 
for they find the victories which they gain over the wrong pas* 
sions springing up in their minds still more efficacious for 
strengthening them in their good resolutions, than the courage 
with which they support the rigours of fortune. They would 
not, if they could, root out of their hearts the passions that 
agitate them, because, after having corrected or vanquished 
them, they have far more energy and force to accomplish the 
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most difficult datiesy than they would have» if they were not 
subjeet to them ; they also find that, when they are roused by 
the necessity of combatting them, unnumbered grand views of 
their destiny, of which they would never have taken notice, 
had it not been for the vigorous impulsion which these combats 
gave to their thoughts, present themselves to their attention 
sod elevate their sentiments. 

Though I do not o£Per this description^ of how wise men 
would aety who had been obliged to quit the peaceable joys of 
the golden age, to brave the inclemencies of an unfriendly 
skjr, and be agitated by violent, contending passions — though 
I do not ofier it, as containing a correct analytical review, of 
the qoalities distingubhing human nature, as it actually is^ 
from what it is supposed to have been^ in that age, yet is it 
cslcdated, I hope, sufficiently to mark the di£Ference in the 
line of conduct that each of those states demands. 

§ 10< — It does not, however, represent the principal diffi- 
culties that our condition in this life offers to us, since, what 
tonnents us most, is imputable to our folly and blindness in 
Dot obliging our passions to yield to the eternal and universal 
hiws of order. On that account, they render us the enemies 
ud persecutors of each other ; they make us form projects 
that are traversed by. those of our neighbour ; and they ren- 
der his downfall, necessary to our triumph. 

§ 11« — The ills which we suffer from one another, cause our 
tuV to be heavier, and more complicated, but they do not 
change the nature of it. Our duty is stilly to struggle nobly 
against the evils of life, and to exert so much the more forco 
to put our mind in the state in which it ought to be, in order 
to be prepared for true happiness, the more our passions, and 
the exterior objects, are opposed to its finding happiness in 
that state. The principal procedure, too, by which we can 
become fit subjects for happiness is, ever to acquire the habit 
of giving to social love, its due share gf influence over our 
ientiments and actions. For tliis end, we must endeavour to 
enlighten and purify our self love, that, instead of being hos- 
tile to our social love it shall, by kindly cherishing, strengthen 
itf till it attain its full growth and vigour. 

p2 
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§ 12^^>I shall further remark, that it is as active memhers 
of an org^ised community, that we have the most opportunity 
to unfold, in its fullest perfection, our social love; and to exalt 
our self love, till it becomes the source of heroic sacrifices of 
our own personal good, to that of our fellow creatures. 

§ 13« — The golden age, presents an image of a state of in- 
nocence, in which men are completely, and spontaneously 
happy ; because, all their feelings are in perfect harmony with 
' each other, and attuned to hi^piness ; and because, all exterior 
objects, correspond exactly to their feelings. 

The spirit which unites, men in a national, or soda! commu- 
nity, is imknown to human beings in the golden age ; for, as 
they always practice towards their feUow creatures, the laws of 
justice, and that these laws are uniform, in their dictates, to 
every heart, they have no occasion to combine together, in 
order to establish a system of justice, formed to repress dis- 
orderly passions. 

The Creator gorems the supposed creatures in this state, 
like a benign, despotic monarch, who does not require them to 
take thought for themselves, and who keeps in his own hands, 
the charge of making them good, and happy. 

When men, as they actually are, arrive at perfection, they 
are in a state of virtue ; that is, they exert a prodigious force 
of mind, to keep the sentiments which render them susceptible 
of true happiness, reigning in their breast, though their pas- 
sions seek to stifle them, and though exterior objects be con- 
trary to their satisfaction. 

In order that the contests which they hold with themselves, 
may have satisfactory results, it ia necessary that their under- 
standing have a distinct conception of the principles of duty 
that they ought to follow. They require to receive from these 
principles, a light which may teach them to regulate both self, 
and social love, so that they may act within them, with energy 
and majesty ; and tfastt the former may strenuously support the 
latter, in the exercise of due empire over them. 

To induce them fully to acknowledge the authority of such 
principles, they find that it 4s necessary to arrange themselves 
in national communities, subject to one system of laws, the 
wisdom of which, preventing unjustifiable excesses^ shall leave 
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well disposed men at * liberty to act up to their views of 
right, and in particular to cultivate social love, the care of 
preserving which, in a flourishing state in their minds, they 
would be forced to neglect, did lawless spirits, by their unjust 
aggressions, oblige them to occupy themselves principally, with 
the means of self defence. 

Men in a state of virtue are governed by laws of their own 
framing, or, in other Words, by their own collective wisdom. 
Their Creator has, in some degree, renounced the care of them ; 
thongh he still requires, that they shall of free will labour to 
continue equally good, as those innocent, affectionate beings 
whose image appears to their imagination a Mthfiil copy of 
what mankind would be, had the Creator preserved them in a 
state of innocence. Men also know their weakness, and thongh 
they must not repose, like helpless burdens, in their Creator's 
arms, yet do they wistfully look towards him as to the eternal 
fount of order, by whose compassionate succour, aiding their 
own e£Ports, they hope to be enabled to keep their laws and 
their minds in harmony with the immutable principles of right, 
by which it is hb will, that the whole universe should be go • 
▼emed. 

§ 14. — On recognising that men, whether considered as in- 
diridoals or portions of a social corps, are required to con- 
duct themselves to the same ends of general peace, happiness 
and good will, whither their dispositions would tend, had 
their Creator maintained them in a state of innocence and un- 
disturbed enjoyment ; and on further recognising that such a 
duty demands from them an admirable degree of vigilance, 
self-control and activity, I conclude that the design of this 
life is to infuse into our moral exbtence, a concentrated enei^y, 
and to unfold in our understanding as well as sentiments, prin- 
ciples of right, with which we should, in a state of innocence, 
he unacquainted. 

§ 15, — It seems to me that persons in a state of virtue 
differ from those in a state of innocence, in a manner analo- 
gous to that in which the fixed stars di£Per from the planets. 
However beantiful and pure be the qualities which give lustre 
to penons in a state of innocence, they have no fountain in 
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themselves, whence those qnalities shall abundantly emanate 
in all circamstances and in all situations. The noble qualities 
which illustrate persons in a state of virtue, though comma- 
nicated td them by their Maker, are identified with their na- 
ture, and convert them into living founts of righteousness. 
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BOOK II. 

SUBJECT. 

FIRTUE—SELF'LOVE AND SOCIAL. 

CHAPTER L 

COHTKVTS. 

VIRTUE. 

$ 1. — Though I haTe contrasted a state of virtue, with one 
of innocence, I do not consider the difference that exists be- 
tween them, such as to place them quite in opposition to eacli 
other. If men, whose business it is to climb the heights of 
virtue, are able to represent to themselves clear images of a 
state of innocence, and look back on it with tender affection, 
I think that they have been taught by nature, thus fondly to 
gase on it, that they may draw from it their first ideas relative 
to the good which they ought to seek : these ideas they should 
afterwards modify, and render susceptible of more extensive 
bearings, in order to adapt them to their own character and 
circumstances. 

§ 2^— If the views of the lot of human nature, whence men, 
in a state of virtue, extract their principles of conduct, point 
in the same direction with those of persons in a state of inno- 
cence, it follows— that the former, as well as the latter, look 
to the happiness of this world, as an object worthy their pur- 
suit. They appreciate it, however, differently. All, or nearly 
aD the joys which persons in a state of innocence value, are 
directly resulting from the exterior world ; while virtuous men 
find, that their principal happiness consists in the consciousness 
of the force, that they exert for the right regulation of their 
own mind ; the more numerous are the points at which they 
«^»tch over it, the more comprehensive are their views, and 
ihe more rightly they fulfil their destination. 

^ 3. — But, though their virtue be an elevated fabric, which 
is raised far above the humble jop of this life, it has, never- 
theless, its foundation in them ; and real virtue could not b« 
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established on any other. In most occasions, to be ignorant 
of what is conducive to happiness, or to despise it, is to be 
liable to false ideas of virtue, which consists in cherbhing our 
neighbour's happiness as onr own, or in preferring a great and 
lasting good, to a contemptible, or momentary pleasure ; so 
that, if we have no clear idea of the joys of life, or do not 
know how to value them, we cannot distinguish what it is, 
that virtue requires of us ; nor can we strengthen our minds 
by making sacrifices to it. Were we to seek to act in a very 
meritorious manner, by reigning firmly over ourselves, with- 
out taking for our guide, a wish to find happiness in contri- 
buting to that of this world, we should probably be so iinear- 
tain how we ought to act, that we should be tempted to linten 
to the fanatics, or ambitious hypocrites, who might undertake to 
govern us, persuading us to believe them competent to explain 
to ns the duties, the accomplishment of which could make us 
agreeable to the Divinity. Guided by them, we might leom 
to torment ourselves, by a thousand useless privations, without 
being, perhaps, in the least advanced in the practice of virtue. 
If real virtue implies — as I think that it evidently doe^— a taste 
for happiness, kept within just bounds by a firm resolution. 
It must remain uncertain, whether those who believe it to be 
their duty to deny themselves all the good things of this life, 
would, were they taught that they might innocently enjoy them, 
know how to dd so with moderation ; for it is much easier to 
push the cup of pleasure far from one, than to taste it, and to 
refrain from drinking of it to excess. We continually see 
persons who, as long as their thoughts are fixed on the neces- 
sity of supporting pain and fatigue, display an incredible 
strength of resolution, and who cannot forbear abandoning 
themselves to their passions, as soon as they are at liberty to 
seek for ease and enjoyment. Though virtue be often forced in 
this world, to walk in difficult paths, far from the temple of 
happiness, she ought dways to keep it in view ; for it is there 
that the lights shine, which can prevent her losing her way in 
the obscurity. It is by occupying ourselves assiduously, to im- 
prove the happiness of this world> that we can employ, in a 
laudable manner, the ambition which excites us to raise our- 
selves contmually to a nobler state of existence; and the more 
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abundant is the happineBS enjoyed by mankind, the more ig 
erery delicate, refined, yirtuoas sentiment, developed in them. 
"When the blameless joys of a society, are carried to a g^eat 
perfection, it must be in consequence of the dispositions which 
virtne recommends, being cultivated in it with such finished 
care, that they become general and iinmediate sources of hap- 
piness. In fikct, we feel such dispositions to be those, that 
under a perfect order would make us happy ; and it is easy tp 
imagine such perfection g^ven to our mind, that they might 
become an inexhaustible fount of happiness to us> even though 
outward circumstances were not fayourable to their full satifr- 
factkon. This^ we must suppose, will be the case with us> 
when we amve at the highest state of existence for which we 
are designed: though in that state we hope that, our trials 
over, a perfect harmony will reign between all our inclinations, 
as well as between them and exterior ci|f mmstances, yet, from 
the nature of the trials ^hich we at present undergo, we may 
judge, that when we shaU be so perfect as not to have need of 
any, our love of the reaL good will be sucht that we should 
unalterably seek it alone, even though every outward circum- 
stance opposed our finding satisfaction in it. Our true happi- 
ness, as far as it depoids on ih» state of our minds, being then 
completely firm, and developed, we may, without danger, en- 
joy that increase of .it, which will arise from an exact corres- 
pondence between^our situation, aqd our wishes. 

§ 4.r-^Virtne requiring •every one .to labour to promote in 
his sphere the happiness of this world, each individual ought 
in consequence to try to assure his own, since the finendliness 
of his neighbour could do little for him if he did not act in 
a friendly manner towards himself. 'Tis, however, a dangerous 
systoB of philosophy, that which encourages men to make the 
art of seeariag to themselves or even to .the world, the greatest 
possible portion of happiness, their principal study. Though 
the reign of perfect vmi universal virtne is to. the utmost pro- 
pilJOBS to happiness, yet, where the authority of virtne in a 
community is but imperfectly established — and it will never 
have sufficient £Drce in human societies entirely to submit them 
to ita control^-4he most virtuous of its members may some- 
timea become the victims of their inflexible integrity, and, 
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m 
while they thus injure themselves hj it, their eflPorts to serve 
their fellow-creatures may he fruitless. The state of society 
might, for instance, he so deplorahly corrupted, that a man of 
honour, who would determine to act with a scrupulous regard 
to truth and prohity, could not escape falling a prey to the 
artifices of the wily and unprincipled. Yet is it certain that 
were the whole society to imitate him, such laudahle conduct 
would contribute greatly to its strength and prosperity. 

Though the finished plan of Providence, or that which 
shows an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, is 
the one to which men, both in their individual capacity and as 
portions of a commonwealth, should endeavour to make them- 
selves conformable, yet, as Providence did not mean to let 
them rove in wild anarchy, during the ages which were t« 
elapse, before they should learn to model their characters and 
institutions agreeably to the scheme of their perfection, it has 
constituted them so that they readily attach themselves with 
reverence to any system of social order upheld by their go- 
vernment, particularly after it has long prevailed among them. 
This system may be so pernicious as often to countenance vice 
more than virtue, yet may it be impossible to introduce a 
better in its place, and any attempts made to that purpose 
might only push the rash mortal who engaged in them, to acts 
of perfidy and lead to horrible disorders. The upright man 
is therefore bound patiently to submit to a state of things to 
which he cannot apply a remedy, yet in so doing, he perhaps 
condemns himself either to let the wicked triumph and tram- 
ple him and his family, like the most abject beings, in the 
dust, or else to make some compromise between his con- 
science and the circumstances wherein he is placed, in order 
to rise to power, and thereby be able to secure himself, as 
well as the most deserving portion of the community, from 
cruel oppression. 

This is an extreme case, however, under far better systems 
of government than the one here supposed, the upright man 
may frequently see the necessity of abating somewhat of the 
rigidity of his principles to accommodate himself to the times, 
or else of losing the opportunity not only to advance his own 
interest, but also to do good to his fellow-citiaens. How far 
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it becomefl a wise man to quit the glandard which appears to 
him the one of strict rectitude, for the sake of conforming him- 
self to the spirit of the goyemment and of ohtaining an oppor- 
tunity to genre his own interests and those of the community, 
is one of the nicest points of casuistry which spiritual directors 
can he called on to settle. I certainly shall not presume to 
decide on it. In taking notice of the opposite route from that 
of happiness^ into which had or very imperfect systems of 
govemment might force virtue, I merely have in view, by my 
observations on this subject, to introduce the remark, that he 
who makes happiness the immediate object of his pursuit, will 
be easily induced, in following where it leads, to lose sight 
altogether of the ordinances of virtue. He will make utility, 
that is the consideration of existing circumstances, the entire 
scope of his actions, and the idea of virtue that is measured 
solely upon them will be always cold, calculating, and inclined 
to yield to the selfish passions. It will be like a sand bank 
which the waves increase or diminish, according to the direc- 
tion in which they flow. Solid virtue obeys the laws of con- 
science let the consequences be what they may. It is like a 
rodi, the same at all times, whatever be the direction or the 
force of the wind. Such a virtue does not allow itself weakly 
to bend to circumstances, but under a wise government cir- 
cumstances are such, that this unshaken virtue is in honour, 
and becomes g^erally equally useful to the individual who 
exerts it, and to the nation to which he belongs. Under such 
a government, if virtue fail sometimes to , be crowned with 
honour and suecess, it is only what is necessary to remind 
mankind, that severe trials serve to strengthen and purify 
her. 

§ Sr-^Passions, habits and prejudices can easily cloud a man's 
mdentanding, and prevent his perceiving more than a very 
confused, faint glinunering of that moral plan to whch the 
ntioBsl creation, in a state of perfection, would be conformed. 
But once be does discern it so distinctly, as to be able clearly 
to appreciate the nature of the virtuous sacrifices which it 
would require him to make, he is as convinced of his general 
▼iewg being rig^t, notwithstanding that false notions of the 
coaditions of human existence might also, in the days of igno- 
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ranee, hare appeared to him just ones, m a person awake is 
assured that his senses and thoughts are exercised by existing 
objects and circumstanceSy though daring his sleep he had 
taken for realities the unsubstantial visions which beset his 
slumbering feculties. 

§ 6« — The persons capable of distinguishing the moral order 
of virtue, and resolved to attach themselves to it, may some- 
times be embarrassed to find a rule for the regulation of the 
details of their conduct, from a wish to preserve integral the 
main substance of their principles, without rudely clashing 
with establbhed, perhaps respectable opinions. But they are 
at no loss to perceive, that the fundamental law which they 
should follow is not one that promises to lead them to happi- 
ness, but that prescribes to them the fulfilment of duties. In 
whatever situation the world may be placed, the upright man, 
even when the law of duty points exactly for him in the same 
direction with that of interest, still carries his glance beyond 
the objects which ultimately arrest the attention of the latter, 
to fix them • on the temple of virtue, whither duty commands 
him to direct his steps. 

^ 7. — It is particularly incumbent on us to avoid being warped 
from a sense of duty, by our own individual concerns. We 
are not, it is true, bound to despise any of our inclinations 
'virhose object is innocent. However, if we attach ourselves 
much to the gratification of those which seek momentary plea- 
sure, we shall become too enervate to make the sacrifices, or 
to suffer the pain and hardships, which are often necessary 
towards entitling us to enjoy th.e lofty satisfaction, reserved for 
the courageous minds, who know how to postpone personal 
ease and enjoyment to the consciousness of doing their duty. 
The wise should therefore observe great moderation in the use 
of temporal goods, in which any excess might abate the energy 
of their mind, thus disposing theta, b^ to prefer personal 
gratification to llie duty of serving their fel)ow<*creatures, and 
to shrink cowardly from the evils to whidi Providence exposes 
us, such as pain, disease and the horrors of death. 

§ 8. — I shall further add, that persons whose hearts were 
set aright, supposing — what could not happen — that they had 
no opportunity of doing good, and that they -had every mean^ 
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of heightening, in an exquisite manner, their own pleasures, 
could not bear, however innocent those pleasures might be in 
themselves, to confine their thoughts so much to them as wonld 
be necessary for learning how to give them all their relish. In 
rain would they have an opportunity of conducting, through a 
most delightful garden, their own path in life; when they 
would observe the thorny wilds through which many persons, 
as deserving as themselves, would have to pass, they would 
hare no inclination to exhaust their invention in embellishing 
their own course. They would prefer walking idong a simple, 
onadomed road, without bestowing on it any particular atten^ 
tion : identifying their feelings with those of their su£Pering 
fellow-creatures, they would like to consider that for them also 
this world is a place of trial rather than of enjoyment, and 
that it is only when they arrive at a much higher state of ex- 
istence, that they can ho|>e to be really happy, in seeing hap- 
piness spread every where around them. 

§ 9. — Not only do persons, anxious to improve in virtue, 
impose on themstilves the obligation to use with g^eat modera- 
tion the goods of this life, but, from knowing what human . 
nature can bear, or what is adapted to the circumstances of 
certain individuals, or of the country wherein they are placed, 
they also exert their infiuence and authority in support of a 
jast temperance and sobriety. They seek to render the love 
of pleasure subordinate to the love of virtue, but not to stifle 
it. They encourage every individual to be content with a mo- 
derate consumption of the goo'd things of the world, in order 
that the greatest number of persons possible may enjoy them, 
and to the end, that social love may have the pre-eminence, 
in every heart, over the personal inclinations. 

j 10. — We ought to form our notions of duty on the prin- 
ciple, tliat providence reserves chiefly to itself, the care to 
iseparate happiness from virtue, so far as may be necessary 
towards strengthening the latter. Our business is, to la- 
bour incessantly, to unite them together. If we disregard the 
temporal happiness of our fellow creatures, particularly of 
those who are well deserving, whatever may be our pretence 
for doing so, we become hard-hearted and unpitying ; often, 
perhaps, arrogant and selfish* It is our duty, in some casesy 
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to treat our fellow creatures severely, in order to do them 
good ; but the good that we propose, ought not merely to refer 
to the next world ; it ought to be evidently adapted to pro- 
mote, the prosperity of this ; otherwise we may be prone to 
substitute our o^n imaginary views, in place of positive and 
certain good. 

§ 11.— I judge, that the general plan of the Creator, in re- 
gard to this world, is to make all events tend, at last, to the 
establishment of an universal system, as favourable to the 
happiness of virtuous persons, as is consistent with the design 
of this life. 

But, I am far from supposing such a plan to be his only 
one ; on the contrary, I think it probable, that he has many 
particular ones for different societies ; and I am persuaded, < 
that he has one for every individual, though I conclude, that 
they all combine, harmoniously, with the universal one. 

Though the accomplishment of the universal one, is what 
would render nations most virtuous, the virtue of individuals 
may often be raised to a more sublime height, where that of 
nations is sunk very low. He who resolves firmly to act with 
integrity in the midst of a depraved society, has far greater 
need of a noble force of mind, than it is necessary to possess 
when the example and precepts of all who surround you, ex- 
cite you to virtue. I may say then, that the path of virtue 
resembles the roads which cross a chain of formidable moun- 
tains. At first, all the native difficulties of the place being 
left subsisting, the path is so fatiguing and dangerous, that 
few persons dare attempt to pass along it, but the few who 
succeed in this enterprize, give proof of superior vigour and 
energy. Afterwards, as civilization and improvements ad- 
vance, the government undertakes to render this path as little 
toilsome and perilous, as possible : it succeeds so far in level- 
ling and smoothing it, that those who have not an extraordi- 
nary courage venturing to travel in it, it becomes, in conse- 
quence, mnch more generally frequented. 

i 12^— In making the world happy, at the same time that it 
is rendered virtuous, if one does not produce those astonishing 
instances of virtue, which may sometimes appear in a corrupt* 
ed state of society, the good that is done has this advantage. 
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that it is effected in a manner agreeable to the eternal order of 
things which, we have reason to think, reigns in states of ex- 
btence superior to oars. We most suppose, that the glorious 
lieings in those states, have an attachment to virtue which re- 
mains firm in the midst of the g^atest enjoyments. Those, 
then, who know how to taste all the blessings of life, and who 
yet have sufficient strength of mind to choose virtue as the su- 
preme good, follow, in this world, the example of the superior 
beings among whom, after death, they hope to be admitted. 

§ 13. — But when the rulers of the people shall have done 
their utmost to render agreeable and smooth, the path of 
virtue, so that the multitude shall have courage to tread in it, 
it will still present to individuals such formidable obstacles to 
surmount, as shall prove the immutable truth, relatively to 
this world, of the maxim of the poet who says, in speaking 
of virtue— 

" Dangers and UAU sttmd firm before her throne, 
And guard, so heaven commands, the sacred place." 

With regard to those blessed spirits among whom we hope 
that a faithful discharge of our duties, while we remain in this 
world, will cause as to be received after our departure from it, 
we believe that virtue does not prescribe to them such painful 
duties as those which she enjoins to man. I trust, indeed^ that 
9he does not, but yet, judging from the analogy which I pre- 
sume to exist between the principle of moral order engraved 
in the minds of superior creatures, and that which ought to 
animate the hearts of men, I infer that the former, as well as 
the persons among the latter who rightly fulfil their task on 
earth, look to the performance of their duty as their ultimate 
object, and not to the enjoyment of happiness. Tliey, like 
upright men, are virtuous, though in a much superior degree. 

By the word virtue, used as at present in its most general 
sense, I mean an intense energy permanently infused through 
onr intellectual and moral forces, in a manner agreeable to the 
eternal laws of order. 

A desire of happiness cannot awaken in us this energyy as 
we may judge from our apprehension of what mankind would 
be in a state of innocence. In that state, as well as in one of 
vlrtae, all the inclinations are harmonious and orderly ; the 
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only difference u, that they are indulged stiU as they rise, be- 
cause mankind feel that they cannot go astray in the pursuit 
of happiness, while under the reign of Tirtue every incli- 
nation is reviewed, still as it appears, by a sense of duty, 
which shows itself indulgent or severe accOTding to the in- 
junctions laid on it by the eternal laws of right* Tliis dif- 
ference occasioning that all the moral and inteilectnal forces of 
mankind are powerfully developed in a state of virtue, while 
in a state of innocence they remain languid and inert, I cannot 
suppose that such an immense complication of springs has been 
introduced into the human mind and human a&irs, to deter- 
mine mtokind to entef at last into a state of virtue, when it 
appears, that they might have been created at once in a state of 
innocence, if good men after their resurrection were to be 
placed in a condition whose joys were to be analogous to those 
of a state of innocence ; and in such a condition, it appears to 
me, that blessed spirits would be, did their moral views regard 
any species of happiness, however pure, as their ultimate ob- 
ject. I conclude then, that though among the blest, a sense of 
duty may not be opposed to the enjoyment of unspeakable, 
uninterrupted felicity, it still predominates so triumphantly in 
their minds, that it causes all the moral and intellectual forces 
to be developed with incomparably more energy among them, 
than they are on earth in the persons most admirable for th^ 
lofty, inflexible virtue. 

§ 15. — The truly virtuous mind deeply feels the insufficiency 
of our portion here on earth, and fondly clings to a beli^ in 
an all-ruling power who will, in a fixture state, recompense 
every one according to his works. 

The philosophy which would bound all our views to this 
life, would check our virtuous a^itiments- in the course whicrh 
ihey most tend to take : it could not, without freesing them, 
hinder them from flowing towards a future and happier stale 
of esdstenoe. They are like water which cannot be prevenfeedt 
otherwise than by an icy bond, from throwing itself into the 
channel prepared to receive it. 

The sentiments with which virtue inspires the human breast^ 
are ^itirely out of proportion with this state of existeacep se 
limited and unsatisfactory. . Were we int^ded for no otber^ 
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it wmM Mem that we qitght to haye been made on a plan 
niwk more bonnded. In that case, enr best lot woald have 
been to be lareated to live in innocenee ; erer to possess, by 
the bounty of natnre, all the blessings demanded by our pre- 
sent wants, atid to be tkonghtless of tomorrow* 

f 15„ — ^Thoogh virtae cannot be its own reward in this life. 
It seems to me to be a dangerons and &lse assertion to say, 
Ibat withent the belief of a figure state, there would be no 
reason for preferring riitae to vice* This is representing the 
former, as having no inherent worth, and as being of value 
only on account of the fntnre rewards which it may assure to 
its followers. 'Tis giving a degraded idea of it ; for those 
who acted well, merely to obtain future rewards, or escape 
fatnre pantshments, might have a great deal of prudence and 
good sense, bnt I do net think that they would be entitled to 
the appellation of virtuous ; nor would they, as I believe, be 
capable of that noble elevation of mind, which distingnishea 
those who have a deep sense of the charms of virtue. It is 
to trse, Uiat the former is precious in respect to the good it 
does, and the satisfaction that accompanies it, that were we all 
eoDvineed that we have nothing to hope for beyond this life, 
ear surest method of filling it vrith as much joy as it would be 
o^Nible of receivings would be for every individual to deter- 
mine to aeocmipltsh all the precepts of the most lofty virtue : 
I know wcdl, diat no one would, probably, have sufficient 
force of mind to do so ; but the general defection from the 
hiwB of virtue, which would take place, oi^ht to be attributed 
to human weakness, rather than to the total want of motives 
for following them. 

The belief in an eternal existenee reserved for mortals, of 
wUdi we can form no idea otherwise than by supposing our 
dertiny in it under the influence of the conduct which we hold 
ia thb woffld, is like as if, in arithmetic, you placed an infinite 
series of cyphers after one principal figure. Such a suite would 
iacrease the value ai the head number so much that, in com- 
parison to what it would be were it alone, it would be as the 
eeeaa to a drop of water. Bnt notwithstanding this inunense 
difcrence, it is still its intrinsical, isolated value which renders 
it susceptible to have its importance so much inereased by the 

o 
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cyphers which follow it : were tt a cypher itself, k woold re- 
ceive no value whatevw from thenit Thus, thovgh oar oon- 
dttct in this life is principally rendered of importance by its 
effects on our lot beyound the gprave, it has some value detached 
from. this consideration* 

. Since we believe virtue worthy to form the principal happi* 
ness of superior beings, it must contain in it a fund of true 
happiness for every state of existence in which it can be exer* 
cised. 



CHAPTER II- 

SELF^LOVE AND 80CIAL. 



. § 1. — 1 use the word self-love as a general term, signifying 
^llectiyely, all those desires which prompt an individual to 
seek solely his own gratification, whether those desires renuiin 
in a raeraly instinctive state, or that he has modified and 
classed them, fi-om having formed a digested scheme to work 
out his own happiness. 

. According to the meaning which I apply to the term social 
love, the individual who possesses this quality in foil perfec- 
tion, is he who identifies his happiness with that- of every 
human being, and indeed of every living creature, as we sap- 
pose men to do who are in a state of innocence ; for though 
they do not enjoy by reflection the idea of bliss being univer- 
sally spread — since they consider it a thing of course and have 
no conception of the nature of isorrow, nor of the possibOity 
of its existence— yet do we figure to^ ourselves, that their 
minds are so exquisitely accorded to social love, that, were 
they made acquainted with the nature of sorrow, and to learn 
that any person, though it were a stranger far removed finom 
their sight, was a prey to it, they would be afflicted just as if 
the ca^e were their own ; nor would the good things enjoyed 
by themselves or families afibrd them any pleasure, as long a» 
they believed a fellow-creature to be less fortunate than they i 
they would even fling these treasures from them in disgost. 
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did thejr undentond that they had been obtained for their use, 
to the detriment of their rightful owners. 

j 2w — It is needless to inquire whether the social love of in- 
nocent mortals would long remain integral, were they placed 
in a worid where it would often be forced to combat the most 
nigwit claims of self-love. I certainly believe, that the steady 
principles of truly virtuous men give to social love such deep 
reot in their bosoms, enabliog it to ba£9e the assaults of violent 
storms, as it would never possess among mortals in a state of 
innocence. 

j B. — Leaving this question aside, I sludl remark that per^ 
SOBS in the most perfect state of virtue, are not required to 
noum with all those of their fellow-creatures who may be 
distressed ; such a comprehensive, compassionate sympathy, it 
would be impossible to acquire, and the endeavour to acquire 
it would only convert the persons who sincerely made it into 
incessant mourners, inGiq>able of helping mankind to push for- 
ward to a higher state of existence, by directing them to re- 
fined pnrsuits and enjoyments. Social love, instead of requir* 
ing that the persons at ease themselves shall ever mourn from 
sympathy with the uuhappy, commands that each individual, 
still as his turn comes to feel the burden of sorrow, shall to a 
certain degree, bear his load with silent fortitude, that he may 
not disturb^ by his dejection or complaints, the joys of persons 
free for the moment from depressing cares. All the efforts 
then, which virtue requires us to make to sustain in our hearts 
the authority of social love, is, to be mild and equal in our 
temper ; to treat every one, agreeably to their relations with 
ut, with the respect or consideration due to them ; incessantly to 
avoid encrcHiGhing on our fellow-creatures* rights by learning 
frequently to make their case our own ; to use towards them, 
when they are in fault or in dissention with us, all the forbear- 
ance of which the maintenance of good order admits ; to be 
ready, where we can, to relieve the helpless and to assist the 
laudable efforts of those who wrestle against ill fortune ; to be 
strictly fiiir and faithful in all our dealings ; to be ready to de- 
vote ourselves to the good of our country, without, however, 
seeking to promote even its prosperity in a manner unjust or 
injunons to hunuuiity at large. 

o2 
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Social lore, bendes prodiiciag one wide efxpaiMe oi bS^c* 
tioDy in which all homaa nature is coroprited, has many 
branches^ wherein it is laere er lesa mingled with seU^ore. 
In these, I shall hereafter consider it. 

^ 4/— The great cause which has precipitated sociai love 
from the rank which it should oocupf , relatiyeljr to self-lore, 
seems to me to spring Ivom the passioiie to which the honan 
mind is left a prey» and which cannot usually find a rent other* 
wise, than at the expense of social lore* 

The order of nature, requiring firom men strenuoi» eflbrtSp 
that they would hare my occasion to make in a state of inno- 
eence, they hare been si^plied, aecor&igly, with a propor- 
tionate quantity of active fire and forces, which are perraded, 
in consequence of their fiillen state, hy an eril principle, and 
which stimulate them, not to let them lie idle^ by occasiomng 
them an uneasy restlessness.* How to employ them rigidy, 
they only learn from long experience ; and, where they do not 
make a better use of then, those springs of aetire lifiB, refiifl- 
ing to lie dormant within them, excite, in their bosoms, riolent 
passions, frequently contentions ones, which force them to 
rush headlong into enterprises that call forth all their power. 
The better to illustrate my meaning, I shall here specify some 
of the effects which this mental source of agitation produces, 
on the characters of men, whether it kindle in Ihem angry 
passions, or ferment in their bosoms, in a moro' benerolent 
form.f 

§ 5. — Sometimes, kindling in an indiridual an ardent desire 
to excel a rival, or to show himself superior to other men, it 
lights in his mind, a steady flame of ambition, which, by 
teaching him to concentrate all his thoughts in the attainment 
of one great end, generaUy abates his stormy, rindictire pas- 

• Huh in a itate of Inaocaiee, cootaiacdv it is to W praramed, in kfe 

mind, a quantity of vital fire, which could not he put fully in exerdsp, ex- 
cept in a state of Tirtue ; but it remained sufficiently quiescent to salt his 
sondltion, owing to the holy calm that a princi|de of lore and obedioa^e to 
God, diilused through his bosom. 

f The peculiar oonformation and complexion of many indiTidual% con- 
tributes partly to infuse through their temper, gloom and malevolence. But, I 
believe, that the great unlvenal oaoavof the hostile prapenslti^ of msvtals, 
proceeds from the restlese vivacity agitating them. 
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uons, even though it only engpige him to form such projecti, 
48 prove him entirely under the domination of selfish pride. 

§ 6. — This restless fire that agitates the breast, and that 
keeps the thoughts in incessant motion, is frequently nourished 
by subjects of discontent and hatred, real or imagined. 

§ 7» — Sometimep, it exasperates the mind against a certain 
individual, or against a party, composed of its near neigh- 
boors. Such a kind of anger is liable to be very furious, and 
is Qsaally a sign that he who is afiected by it, is little moved 
by the ambition to distinguish himself by a .laborious cultiva- 
tion of his talents. 

§ & — Some persons dweH at peaoe with their countrymen, 
bat hate a rival, foreign nation. Such characters have com-^ 
monly a great deal of ambition to attain to nnrivalle<l excel- 
lence m some praiseworthy line ; nor is it purely selfish either, 
for they more wish to do lionour to their country, than to out- 
shine a eompetiter among their countrymen. They are usually 
safficiently conversant with magnanimous thoughts, to feel that 
it becomes them to have an elevated mode of proceeding even 
towirds their enemies. AVhile they are the bitter foes, in a 
poblic cafMMaty, «f the entire mass of them, they are often kind 
and aftctionate towards individuals among them, who are not 
involved in the public cause. 

j 9^-*Seme persons i^^am have a diffiosive, social kindness 
which hinders them from beiug originally disposed to enter- 
tain an habitual ill will to any of their fellow-creatures, yet 
are they greatly moved by that restless ardour of mind, which 
u eomraonly fanned into action by a malevolent sentim^it. 
PerMns of this description are commonly vain glorious: though 
they are pleased with every one, y^ do they like to entertain 
themselves with the idea of their own singular merit ; they 
form the most brilliant projects for the sake of rendering it 
manifest, and they readily allow the flatterers who acknow- 
ledge the justice of their pretensions, to ingratiate thomselvea 
with them. 

Nor are they by any means inaccessible to the attacks of 
heinous passions. Though the active flame which animates 
them does not seem originally to awaken such passions in them, 
yH are they oontinually excited in their bosom by wayward 
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drcnmstances. Wounded pride» disappointed hopes, and resent- 
ment at the injustice of rivals who hate them, often esll thera 
, forth in them : often too the amhition to act a great part in the 
world cannot he g^ratified otherwise, than hy harsh deeds which 
' they find it necessary for them to commit, to pare the way to 
success. On all these occasions they are obnoxions to the 
temptation, from never having been accustomed to dtsctpline 
in their minds the hostile passions, to conduct themselves with 
greater inhumanity than those whose habitual entertainment of 
such passions has led to their often coolly revolving, in their 
thoughts, the sentiments which they inspired to them, and to 
their feeling that they ought to submit them to certain regula- 
tions. 

§ 10< — Some persons are so. easily moved by sensible objects 
and by compassion for actual individuals, that, though their 
minds be overflowing with angry passions, they cannot bear to 
direct them on any precise human being. They therefore lei 
all their wrath fall on a party or a principle supported by a 
near and perhaps a well-minded neighbour, whose implacable 
enemies they become, not from any motive of personal animo- 
sity to him, but in obedience to a law of right, which, in con- 
junction with many associates, they have formed for them- 
selves. 

This conventional rule of duty hardens their hearts against 
the claims of humanity far more than would any private cause 
of resentment. 

It is persons who have . something honourable and magnani- 
mous in their dispositions, at the same time, that they are a 
prey to barbarous passions, who are most liable thiis to become 
fierce and remorseless in support of a principle. Though they 
feel that it would be base cruelly to rage against the aggressor, 
from whom they have received a private injury ; they think 
that they only prove themselves faithful, and firm minded, by 
an unrelenting persecution of those, who may have made them- 
selves obnoxious to the displeasure of the party whose cause 
they support. 

§ 1 1^ — Some persons are too benevolent, or too generous, 
to harbour vindictive passions against any of the human ra<^ : 
in consequence, they endeavour to give to the fire that af^itatei 
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tbem, all the scope which it demands, by encouraging their 
minds to roam in imagination, through fair scenes of love and 
felicitf, r^tively either to this world, or the next. 

I shall not consider this disposition, in the various phases 
vhicli it presents, when it prompts the mind, ardently to seek 
te win an immortal crown of glory ; but shall observe, that 
where it is truly tender and affectionate in a youthful female, 
irho hopes for happiness in this life, it commonly leads her to 
the conception of a pure, and truly interesting passion^ in 
which her being seems as completely absorbed, as if she only 
lired to the end, that she might be sensible to it* 

Her soft, susceptible disposition, renders her captivating, by 
teaching sentiments, lovely in tliemselves, to rise in her heart ; 
but, it does not much incline her to make such wise observa- 
tions on the world, as sball enable her to give judicious coun- 
sels, to the young and inexperienced. The persons with this 
disposition, are fre<[uently romantic, from so overcharging the 
colours with which they paint to themselves, the felicity to 
which they pretend in this life, that they never can realise it. 
Their judgment, too, is so little formed, and they are daasled 
hy sach a brilliant tUnsion, that they frequently see the lovely 
form of the felicity of which they h<^ to take possession, in 
a quarter where nothing of the kind exists, and become, in 
consequence, the hi^pless dupes of their credulity. 

§ 12. — The endeavour — principally made by women — to 
keep the mind in a lively state of emotion, by teaching it to 
observe what is fine in the human character, instead of allow- 
ing it to nourish itself with censorious remarks, has the disad- 
vantage, when it is not made with great discretion, of habi- 
tuating you to take fidse views of what is estimable. For 
instance, when women, to ovoid iUnatured gossipping, attempt 
to animate themselves with a deep interest in their topic oi 
conversation, by praising some individual, they frequently 
offend against the moral order of nature, which ordains, that 
whatever ia meritorious in character, shall not usually receive 
a high relief from the pnuse bestowed on it : — 

On aocount of the modest nature of real virtue ; 

Of ita entering so much into the natural order of thingn, 
that it rarely ^^ipean remarkable ; 
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And of its being at; all times so defectire, in comparison of 
that ultimate perfection to which we should still strive to attain, 
that it is our basines» fearfuQy to exhort each other to perse^ 
Twe, to the endy in an upright course, rather than to bestow 
such triumphant praise on a Tirtuous conduct, aa would seem 
to imply that the task of moral improvetnent was^ by the o^ 
ject of our enlogium% already completed. 

But the women who thus seek to keep their mind iu a oom*> 
motion gratifying to the vital spark that agitates it, by lively 
transports of admiration, have not discernment to di^ose ob- 
jects deserving to excite this sentiment ; indeed tf they had^ 
seldom would diey have t&e satisfaction of feding it, for pei^ 
sons entitled to call it forth by peculiarly distinguished virtues, 
or even intellectnal endowments, are not easily feund. They 
therefore fix on some superficial accomplishment in the indivi* 
dual whom they eagerly seek to exhibit as desenring the highest 
s^lause, and^ift consequMiee, their power to discriminate be- 
tween solid worth and empty pretensions is daily impaired, 
instead of being continually increased by experience* Their 
pride and passions becoming interested in Ihvour of the idol 
whom they have mised, they are tempted to cabal against his 
rivals, though perhaps among them there are persons fur more 
deserving than he is of encouragement. At last their want of 
sympathy wi^ those virtues or talents, whidi are worthy of 
inq>irii^ a deep respect, haying rendered them IrivoioBS and 
capricions, they grow weary of upholding the lavourite whom 
they had so injudiciously patronised, and, alter having taught 
him to think that his mental qualifications entitled him to uni- 
versal homage, they leave him in n state ifi abandonment osleu- 
lated to cause him surprise and mortification. 

§ 13m — Some women who avoid railing at their nmghbour 
and bear ill will to no one, are yet a prey to those gloomy and 
V ^ restless feelings which usually fennent into malignant passions. 
Women of this description se«n to take pleasure in tcwmeaiting 
themselves, so ingenious are they in discovering around them 
cruel circumstances, that amply justify the melancholy and 
despondency which continually oppress them* They cannot 
much pity any one else, for all their thoughts roU on their own 
auflferings, which they believe to be so greot^ tJiat it is but just 
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that diey Bhould alwofb all their attention. Sometimes it is ao 
unfortonate tender attacliment that causes their woe; some- 
times it is the loss or the unkindness of a friend ; but, what- 
ever be liie sabject of their affliction, it is only while it affords 
them s plea forbein^ unhappy that it predominates in their 
minds : once they are forced to avow that the grievances which 
it caused them have been removed, Uiey torn elsewhere to 
look for fresL 

I most, however, observe that benevolent minds are not near 
to frequently their own tormentors as those which are over- 
flowed with envious, vindictive passions. The quantity of ac* 
live and InHd fire whidi inflames the latter is often such, that 
it can, not only quicken those of their thoughts whidi attach 
in a hostile manner to the idea of their neighbem*, bnt it can 
also render them extremely prolific in reflections on their own 
misery. 

§ 14. — I have made but a very imperfect enumeration of the 
various operations of those passions, which indicate a greater 
degree of restless vivacity in the human mind, than we must 
foppose would have been sufficient for mortals in a state of 
innocence ; and which usually urge mankind to hostile proceed- 
ings towards a neighbour. It suffices, however, for my pur- 
pose, which is to show that, though we should incessantly 
labour to give to social love its due idiare c^ inflnence ov«r us» 
yet that our ftmdamental duty is to leave »o idle or disorderly 
thought ^ning within us. 

When we permit thoughts, or rcptnings, to rise within us» 
which depart from the order of nature^ she usually ordains^ 
that they shall ei^er directly, or indirectly, make us neglect 
onr duty towuirds o«r neighbour. 

Directly, — if they inflame us with unjust aiigw against a 
M^w creaiare ; 

Indii«etly,-'-if they immerse tis so nraeh in our personal 
oooeems, that our heart beodmes insensible to ike ^datms of 
others, on oar good offices and compassion. 

NaCure takes care, that the principal combats by which man- 
kind are perfected, shall take place between self and social 
love ; and the diief duty which she enjoins, for the sake of 
potting to the test the strength and sincerity of human viita^ 
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18 that of making, with the aid of steady principley 8elf<4oTe 
constantly to yield to sociaL 

§ 15. — *Ti8 not only by goring to our tnrbalent passions snch 
a direction, that they shall usually incite us to injure our neigh- 
bour, that nature marks it to be her intention^ that human 
virtue shall chiefly be exercised by the task of duly upholding 
in the breast, tho authority of social love ; she also shows it to 
be her determination, that we shall fall too much under the 
government of self-love, unless we constautly struggle to resist 
its usurpations, by dealing out so scantily, the means of exist* 
ing, and enjoying life, in proportion to the numbers whom she 
sends forth to claim existence, and enjojrment, that she makes 
men's interests greatly dash together, and obliges them to use 
strenuous efforts to triumph over competitors. 



CHAPTER III, 



INQUIRY INTO NATURE'S DESIGN IN MAKING THE 
TUMULTUOUS ACTIVITY OF OUR MINDS, TAKE A 
DIRECTION HOSTILE TO OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

§ h — As the tumultuous activity of mind, which we are 
bounds by virtuous exertions, to reduce into ordm*, does not 
seem necessarily to inspire us with any iU wUl towards our 
neighbour, it is an interesting inquiry to demand, why nature 
chose to direct it so, that the constant proof of our not having 
sufficient virtue, steadily to govern it to orderly ends, is its 
causing us to transgress, often directly, but always, at least, 
indirectly, against social love. 

I think, that there is ample room to judge, that she acts 
thus, because we best learn the necessity of vigorously regu- 
lating the movements of the active, sinftd spirit, reaiding 
within us, when its unruly transports tempt us to sin against 
social love. Stke teaches us, in two manners, to beware of 
such a transgression : — 

First — By making us perceive it to be our interest to res* 
pect each other*s rights ; 
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Secondly — By cansing social lore, where the mind is pure 
and well dereloped, to be so wrought into its aflPections and 
principles of right, that it cannot offend against it, without 
feeling a keen pang of remorse. 

Let us suppose for a moment that social love was as firmly 
fixed as self-lore in our bosoms, so that our wildest passions 
coold no more hare a propensity to transgress against the for- 
mer than the latter. Let us suppose too all our essential wants 
to be so fuUy supplied, as to be no cause either of anxiety or 
competition. In that case human beings, had they still that 
great abundance of active, eril elements in their minds which 
they have at present, would be, I presume, very unhappy, since 
their active spirit, for want of other aliments, would turn in- 
ward and prey upon them, without ever finding out that it lay 
in their own power to establish witliin them a peaceful calm. 
Not being able to impute their misery to adverse circurastlGmces, 
they would conclude that by their constitution they were 
doomed to 8u£fer, since nothing would check their sentiments 
and imagination from giving an unbridled course to their pro- 
pensity to find for them subjects of grief. Their distresses of 
mind would rise to a far greater pitch than they do at present, 
when they are so often stopped short in their career by the feel- 
ing, or spectacle, of the miseries to which mankind are liable, 
as bebg partly composed of a material firame. Those distresses 
would teenoi to them never ending, and they would want cou- 
rage to support them, for, if they were entirely abandoned to 
the disorders of their -minds, the power possessed by imagini^ 
tion to surround all the passions with vague, indefinite objects, 
denoting that the whole eternal order of things corresponds to 
them, would lead these unfortunate beings to regard the feel- 
ings that agitated them as being destined to have a never 
ending dnration. 

Nature has spared us such great and unavailing torments. 
The plan whidi she has foUowed in our moral organisation, 
though at first sight, from rendering us liable to be enemies of 
each other, it appears harsh, is one to the accomplishment of 
which our understanding and feelings will at last surely lead 
ns. In acoomplislilag it we have, no doubt, a very arduous 
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task to perform, bat it is a task that is only commensimte to 
the quantity irhich we possess of mental force and vivacity. 

§ 2. — Nature, in ordaining that the charge of providing for 
the physical wants by which they are warned to preserve their 
existence, shall furnish to mankind their prindpal occopations 
and stadies, has done much towards indicating to them, by 
opening a way in their hearts to social love, the true route of 
happiness and virtue, notwithstanding that, ere they enter into 
it, their bodily necessities often tempt them to wander Irom 
it, by rendering them rapaciovs and interested. Laborioiis 
efforts, for the sake of sustaining the corporeal fnune, arrest 
greatly in him who makes them, the progress of the safferings 
derived from the sentiments and imaginataon. 

Now Bofferings which owe tlieir existence to tlieiii are those 
whidi ipore eq>ecially render hnman beings selfish. 

Were corporeal wants removed, there would be nadi fewer 
motives than there are to form in us the hakit of sympathiaing 
one with another : and I doubt much that mental diatresaes 
would be alone sufficient to call forth in men a fellow feeling fur 
the mdiappy, or to render them kind hearted, when i consider 
the disposition, to which most penons are indined, of thinking 
the woes whidi their mental feelings and imaginBtson occasion 
them greater than those of any one else. Individmals in ganend, 
whose organiiation dooms them tosnffer peonliarly keen angnish 
of this sort, regard it as 4m honourable distiaetbn, so that their 
sense of dieir dignity, instead of exciting them to iinf;<et their 
own sonrows lor the sake of comforting a ne i | ^bo nr , makes 
them think that they do wdl to be entirely immeived in 
them. 

The pre-eminence that we giv<e to mental over bodily anf* 
ferings often readers penons in afflaent chremnstances, proud of 
a sensibility which turns entirely on themselves. They eheridi 
their griefs, persuaded that they do them honour ; and tiiey 
despise die rest of mankind, particolaiiy tlie lahoaring part of 
of them, imagiaittg that their own organiaation is of a re- 
markable fineness and delicacy in comparison of theirs. 

Mental snfierings are nearly unknown to those who are 
obliged constantly to labour for the sustenance of their bodily 
frame. Nature has ordained that the wants of the latter shall 
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be 80 urgent and imperious, that^ as loog as tkey demaad oar at-* 
tention, we are little sensible to those mental distresses to wkicb 
imaginatioa is apt to giro rise. The want8> however, which 
merely affect the frame, do not, in- the u»ual course of nature^ 
render us selfish : we are not proud of beiog liable to them, 
Bor do we, once we hare appeased them, love to brood over 
Ihe idea oi our being exposed to them. We view them with 
a kind of disdain, while at the same time we feel the convio* 
tion that the greatest misery which can usually overtake men 
is to be deprived of the ability to satisfy them. 

As they are so precise and universal, that every one is known 
to be equally subject to the torments which they inflk^ we 
all judge fully of the misery that they entail on each being 
of the means of satisfying them. Ou this account 
they become a bond of sympathy and compassion among meni 
the more so, because every person commonly humane, and sus- 
ceptible of a f^fending of self respect, scorns to think that he 
has more occasion to satisfy them than others : his pride would 
en die contrary, rather lead him to wish to be better able than 
BMMt meir to support their privations. The labouring, indue* 
triooB poor, therefore, joyfully share with the needy traveller 
the morsel which they have earned in the sweat of their brow, 
and feel happier in so doing, than did they chnriishly refuse it 
to him, from a dread lest their own portion should fall short of 
the denaands of their appetite. The persons too in easy cir* 
camBtanoee and of a commonly good heart, when they see so 
many human beings pining in want around them, cannot fbr« 
bear acknowledging that it would be criminal of them to aban* 
don themselves to all the various torments, which a fertile ima* 
giaatioo and an agitated mind can occasion. They are struck 
with the idea that, they would be very ungrateful to Provi* 
deace did they sink in sadness and despondency, though it has 
ihelleffed them from those terriUe evib which extreme indi- 
gence draws alter it, and though it has been graciously pleased 

lo give, them the means of alleviating those evils for some of 

the unfortunate obje«ta who suffer them. 
§ S«— It is not merely the sympathy which the most essential 

wMs of the. corporeal frame excite among men, and the 

grester importance which they are forced to attach to thenit 
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aiwve sentimental or imaginary woe% that prove the care taken 
by Batare, to fit mankind for at last accomplishing the design 
of their creation, by a recognition of the rights of social 
love. 

The constitution of the human miud seems to me, in various 
respects, admirably adapted to its learning to perceive, that 
virtue and true happiness, call on it to cherish social love, 
equally with self-love, though it imposes insurmountable obsta- 
cles, to its duly cherishing social love, without a courageous 
perseverance in strong efforts to vanquish its own passions and 
i^petites. 

' Had a diqiosition to postpone social, to self*«love, been ma- 
nifested by a propensity to forget our neighbour, and think 
solely of self, nature would not have provided means for 
throwing the human muid into a state of cruel fermentation, 
which would give it no rest, until it should have steadily deter- 
mined to view the whole human species, with sentiments of 
brotherly love. What is the peculiar kind of happiness which 
mankind would, in this case, have determined to seek as their 
supreme good, it is needless to specify. 'Tis enough to say, 
that it would have been a selfish one ; for men would never 
have thought enou^ of their neighbour, to have become aware 
that they ought to love hl'm as themselves, if nature had dis- 
posed them to view him with total indifference* But she has 
not done so : whatever may be the faults into which men are 
prone to fidl, in regard to their neighbour, they certainly do 
not proceed from a tendency, coldly to forget him. They 
have their minds continnally occupied about some portion of 
their fellow-creatures. To be respected, to be loved, to be 
admired by them, is frequently of more consequence to them, 
than the gratification of their most urgent appetites : so that 
they would willingly suffer in these respects, provided they 
could ensure to themselves an opportunity to make in their 
eyes, an appearance consonant to their wishes. 

§ 4^ — The mortification that individuals feel, when they 
think that they inspire their neighbours with contempt, or 
seem to them ridiculous, is such, as sometimes to excite in 
them, the most implacable wrath against them. Sometimes, 
too, they view them with keen resentment, merely on per- 
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ceiring, that their conduct, or opinion, does not entirely satisfy 
them, so anxious are they to obtain their unqualified approba- 
tion. Often, when they feel a pang at the sight of a neigh- 
bour's rise in the world, they do not bear him any animosity, 
nor do they dread his prosperity having for them any other ill 
consequences, than just that of inflating him with pride to 
such a d^^e, that he shall be induced to treat them with less 
consideration than he was wont to do, in more humble circum- 
stances. 

§ 5« — Nor is it entirely self-love, anxious to bend to its will 
the whole moral, as well as physical world, that induces indi- 
Yidnals to occupy themselves greatly, with a neighbour's man- 
ner of thinking. They are richly provided with those disin- 
terested, aflectionato sentiments, which fit them to correspond 
to die pretensions that the self-love of other individuals may 
form on them. They can take great pleasure in b^towinglove 
and admiration, on objects who, they think, merit to fix those 
sehtimeats : they can delight in adopting the opinion of another; 
and Aey often survey, with heartfelt satisfaction, a character 
which has claims to their applause. But it is foreign to my 
purpose, to enumerate all the affections which may make the 
human heart warm towards a fellow-creature : the reader is 
doubtless as well acquainted with them, as I am ; and my only 
reason for slightly adverting to them, is to show, that nature 
bas done much to make the idea of our neighbour, intermingle 
itself so thoroughly with the commotions of the human heart, 
that it shall pelrceive, that the only way of securing to itself 
a sweet repose, is to regulate, and steadily uphold within it, 
social love. When it happily rouses itself to act accordingly, 
it acquires, by its exertions, an intuitive glimpse of the eter- 
nal, moral ord«r, which ordains, that social love shall go hand 
in hand with self-love, as its equal, and inseparable companion* 
This lovely, sublime glimpse, fortifying and chearing it, makes 
it apply, with redoubled ardour, to the virtuous undertaking 
by which it is to subdue within it, self-love, and exalt social. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

MODE IN WHICH SELF AND SOCIAL LOVE ACT 

WITHIN US. 

§ L — I shall now enter into some detatls, on the manner 
in which these two affections deyelope themselves in the mind. 

Before I begin, it is necessary to premise, that I oooaider 
the near family ties, as being, in the main, partial bnmdhes of 
social lore, though self-love is, more or less, greatly inter- 
twined with them« Properly onderstood and purified,. they 
serve as sources to universal social love, as well as canals to 
unite it with self-love, and to form an indissoluble, well as- 
sorted union, between these a&etions. However, as all oar 
natural propensities lead us, till they are wisely directed, to 
deplorable errors, the family affections, as they are usually 
understood^ contribute greatly to the selfishaesa of manldnd. 

Notwithstanding this fact> it would, I believe, be impossiUe 
to treat consistently of self and social love, without deter- 
mining the fiunily affections to be a branch of the latter rather 
than of the former : more particularly as they usually flourish 
and decay along with the other branches of social love. It is 
proved that the persons in general who are kind and just to all 
mankind, have a more profound and tender affection for their 
families than those who are selfish, and unfeeling in regard to 
strangers. 

If some individuals, who are hard hearted for mankind, have 
notwithstanding a tender affection for their families, I judge 
that, although they have suppressed social love in their bosomas 
so as to hinder its flowing in those courses which are the least 
prepared to receive it, they have not been able to prevent \u 
rising within them, and precipitating itself into the channels 
into which it had the greatest tendency to enter. 

§ 2. — Self-love, in reference to the subject whose good it 
seeks, is one concentrated affection, with no partial branch 
whatever. In regard, however, to the kind of good M*hich it 
craves, it is divided into as many different sorts, as there are 
gradations between virtuous, and vicious, noble, and mean cha- 
racters. But, whatever be its tendency, the following axiom 
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respecting it is ever, I tbink, a fimdamental truth in ethics, 
namely : that every individual is necessarily and equally dear 
to himself. Where we wish, therefore, to place social love on 
a par with self-love in our bosoms, we can only succeed in 
doing so by strengthening the former, and identifying it 
with the latter, for we cannot weaken self-love, though we may 
regulate and even steadily suspend its operations. It is an 
affection which we could not get rid of if we would, for it is 
wrought into the very consciousness of our existence. Persons 
penetrated with a sense of justice, sometimes may have a de- 
«ire to be angry with themselves for faults which they know 
that they would resent in others ; nay, we have heard of their 
being pushed by remorse to treat their own frames in a bar- 
haroos manner : yet did their frenzy only proceed from a 
violent agitation of mind, produced by their will to hate them- 
selves, in its combat with sensations that effectually baffled all 
the efforts which it made to that effect. The indignation that 
any one directs against himself is always very different from 
that which inflames him against others. It is really nothing 
more than a profound sorrow for an act of which his conscience 
accDses him, that assumes the tone of furious anger. 

We have no occasion to have recourse to reflections, or me- 
mory, to know who is the particular being that exists in our 
own frame ; our sensations acquaint us with it at all moments. 
W'ere oar frame to change, so as no longer to be recognised by 
any one, it would not leave us an instant in doubt of our being 
the same particular entity we were formerly. 

§ 3« — In respect to our neighbour, we can never penetrate 
into Ids soul, so as to have an intuitive knowledge of the indi- 
vidual which it constitutes. Were the soul of our nearest 
fnend to quit his frame and another living being to come to 
inhabit it, we should be igpiorant of the change which had taken 
place. Many fairy tales are founded on this kind of trans- 
migration. 

We cannot suppose that it would be possible for us to love 
<Mir neighbour without loving ourselves. Elntirely deprived of 
this latter aflRection, we should be insensible to pain and plea- 
''ore, as well as to every passion. We should then have no 

H 
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means of learning to wish to do others good and to aroid doing 
them harm. 

^ 4. — Though the hopes and fears which self-love inspires 
seem necessary to enable us to enter into the feelings of others, 
our social loye is not merely a dictate of our self-love, teaching 
us to wish that beings like ourselves should avoid misery and 
attain to happiness. Were our social love nothing but a re- 
flection of our self-love, it would have no higher importance 
when it would come in contact with ity than has the shadow in 
regard to the substance. Our wishes for the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures would be as faint in comparison of those that 
we should form for our own, as the reflected knowledge which, 
from judging of them by ourselves, we should obtain of their 
pains and pleasures, would be in respect to the lively sensa- 
tions, that would force us to take into consideration the pains 
and pleasures which afiected ourselves. 

We should also not begin till very late to feel for others, for 
we should have first to learn to transfer, by an efibrt of cold 
reason, our sensations to them. The interest which we took 
in our neighbour would therefore always yield to that which 
we took in ourselves. In any dash between those two kinds 
of interest, we would never let ourselves be led by that which 
our neighbour would inspire us, otherwise than from being 
convinced, that we should in the end be repaid for a momentary 
sacrifice of our wishes to his, by some great or durable good 
which it would ensure to us. 

At the same time, did our social dispositions solely arise 
from an application to onr neighbour's case, made by onr reason, 
of the inclinations inspired to us by self-love, we should never 
hate him, nor seek to do him any other harm than what would 
be necessary towards doing good to ourselves : onr sentiments 
respecting him being exactly moulded on our self-love, we should 
always take more pleasure in seeing him happy than miserable. 

The phenomena which our social aflections present, are very 
different from what they would be in the case that 1 have just 
supposed. We begin to lov^e our neighbour long before our 
reflections on onr own sensations could have taught ua to ieel 
for him. Often and ofiten we prefer his welGure to onr own, 
not from a well understood principle of self*interest| but be- 
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cMue pleasure and paih as they affect him are of more impor* 
tanee in our eyes than did they immediately affect omrselTes. 
We are also too oUfcen disposed to hate him, and to take plea- 
sure in his misfortunes without expecting to derive any benefit 
from them* 

Our social dispositions hare therefore an original source, in- 
dependent of our self-loTO* 

§5. — ^This source seems to me, to be our mond feelings 
and the faculty of imagination, whose peculiar province it is, 
to call those feelings forth,- and to determine their character, 
by the objects which it presents to them. These objects are, 
at first, mostly sensible, but it is imagination which usually 
renders them pleasing, or displeasing. 

When children beg^ to take part in the feelings of their 
friends, their sympathy is excited by sensible expressions of 
them : the look, the tone of voice, penetrate them deeply, and 
lead them to rejoice, or mourn, with the persons around them, 
without having yet had any personal experienoe of the sens^ 
tions which agitate them. Their tender affSections are roused 
by their imaginalaon, for they do not attach themselves sim- 
ply to the consideration of what passes within the objects of 
them. Tliey always connect the attraction which they have 
for them, with looks, and manners, that please them. 

'Tis imagination that inflames our hostile passions, and makes 
OS take delight in the sufferings of our enemies. Could we, 
free from its inflttence,and simply by comparing their aensationa 
with our own, form an idea of the torments which we make 
them suffer, we should forbear to afflict them unnecessarily. 
Imagination fascinates oar mind by horrible illusions, when it 
makes us convert their anguish into an exquisite delight for 
HI. 

§ 6« — To guard against a detestidile perversion of feeling, aa 
well as against the kard-heartedness which the cares of self- 
interest are apt to inspire, it is desirable, that we should learn 
to M for oar neighbour, as for ourselves, by judging, from 
w experience of the past, of what our sensations would be, 
*ere we in his place* This manner of acquiring sympathy 
^th his feelings, would, as I have said, be too eold and slug- 
pih, to give mock energy to oar social love^ were it the only 

h2 
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means of awakening this affection in onr breasts; bnt, as we are 
constituted^ it produces most powerful effects ; for imaginatioD 
never lies stiU, when our heart is moved respecting our ne^h- 
hour. If, then, we be once put in a good disposition by the 
reflection, that we might be situated like Kim, and require to 
be treated with gentleness and indulgence,, imagination imme- 
diately warms our kindly feelings into a pure flame of good- 
ness and brotherly love. 

§ 7« — Self-love^ considered in a detached manner, isolates 
us from the system of order* We are, respecting onrselTes, 
as we might suppose a water genius would be, if, placed deep 
in the earth at the source of a river, ho were charged to watch 
over its springs, without being able to observe the stream in 
its course. We are thus, in r^;ard to our minds, absorbed in 
attention to our feelings, as they rise in us ; we have difficulty 
in seising the ensemble of the character whidi they form, and 
in judging of the efiect which it is entitled to produce on those 
who contemplate it* 

Our social feelings connect us with the general system of 
order. We see others, as I may say, ranged in their place in 
the social system. We judge, both by an involuntary impres- 
sion, and by comparisons of them with each other, of the 
effect which, as to mind and ajq[iearance, they are calculated to 
produce* 

We are in a central position iie^cting ourselves, and can- 
not comprehend, in a general glance, the entire superficies of 
our character. In respect to others, 'tis the superficies we 
behold, and we cannot penetrate to the centre of their minds. 

§ 8« — We have a craving to unite, bodi as to ourselves and 
those we love, these two species of knowledge. In regard to 
ourselves especially, we have a most restless wish to take the 
same outward, general view that strikes those who contemplate 
us. We are continually trying to get acquainted with their 
sentiments of us, in order to enjoy in imagination the idea of 
wlut we are when seen from abroad. Our ammnTjpmfpn min- 
gles with our restless desire to know ourselves in this manner, 
and flms our i^nbition and vanity ; onr ambition which rejoicses 
in seeing that we can produce great effects in the world ; car 
vanity/ that makes us think that we have a dear idea of the 
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imprean^n w« prodnee on beliolden» and imagine that it is 
one of admiration. 

§ 9. — The wi«k to penetrate to the centre of another's mind 
and feelings, acts on ns in general more calmly and regularly. 
Its most usoal eflfect is to contribate greatly to excite in ns.a 
social spirit. It also makes us sometimes, when we see a friend 
siifferiag bodily pain, sigh over our inability to share his sen- 
sations. Tliough our being tormented along with him would 
not relieve him, it wotdd be a great satisfiustion to us to render 
thus our sympathy with him complete. 

Some individuals who appear to have a long^g which they 
cannot grafeify, to know intuitively aU that passes in another's 
breast, seem to console themselves for this privation, by yield- 
ing in some sort to the persuasion that there are no feelings 
in existence beyond their own, and they become, in conse- 
quence, selfish and hard-hearted. 

§ 10^ — Persona of good sense and a gpood dii^osition often 
arrive at giving to the wish, to see themselves from an out- 
ward position^ and others from a central, inward one, all the 
gratifieatiop of which it is susceptible, and they content them- 
selTes without seeking for more. This advantage is one of 
those particularly reaped from knowledge of the world. Those 
who have amply profited by this knowledge have learned, from 
ebservatipn, reflection, and a wide acquaintance with facts illus- 
tnitive of the dispositions of mankind, to appreciate very ex* 
acdy the feelings and wants of others. They determine always 
to have a due r^;ard for them, not only without being in- 
taitiTdy acquainted with them, but even where the beings with 
whom they have dealings, have no opportunity, whether by 
their presence or other means, to excite in them feelings of 
social love. They determine to do whatever lies in them, to 
Mnre those who have claims on their benevolence, without de- 
mnding that they shaU be rewarded for it, by the spectacle or 
the description of the good that they have done, and they con- 
centrate tbeniselves in the satisfiiction of thinking, even though 
periu^ they do not know the objects to whom they have ren- 
<fered service, that they have reason to hope that there are 
licarts jiijoiced by their bounty. 
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They learn to apprecinte their own character, as it appeans 
to others. 

First — By studying, in regard to the traits of conduct and 
manners which direct the attention of beholders on their per- 
sonal appearance^ so to purify the inward springs whence they 
proceed, that they may have the conviction of their being such 
as ought to obtain approbation ; and by obserring nicely the 
impression which they make on by-fitanders, that they may 
learn the better to regulate these springs and acquire, by ex- 
perience, the certainty of their producing the intended effect. 

Secondly — In respect to those circumstances of their ex- 
istence which do not attach to their persons, such as their sen- 
timents, the productions of their talents and the results of their 
conduct, these are things which, if they ranquish their amour 
prqprey they may hope gradually to arrive at viewing from the 
same distance, when they have proceeded from themselves, as 
if they had proceeded from another. The adions, the senti- 
ments and the compositions of every individual may all appear 
to us as being thrown into one common mass, where we may 
judge of them by principles equally applicable to tii^n all, 
without taking into consideration the person who has sent them 
forth into society. Our sentiments, whOe we hide them in 
our breast, are our own, but once we make them known to 
the world, whether by writing or word of month, diey become 
the common property. We can, therefore, if we sincerely de- 
sire it, enlighten our judgment on them, just as if they were 
those of another person, eithe^ by the exercise of our reason 
or by hearkening to the criticisms and remarks of others. This 
is what persons distinguished by their good sense and know- 
ledge of the world leam to do, and thus do they acquire the 
habit of judging of themselves, by taking a position, in which 
their own thoughts and actions appear as much detadhed from 
them as those of other men. 

However, it must be allowed that their amour prqpre is not 
the only obstacle, to their thus taking an impartial view of the 
effects which their own character is formed to produce. 

The thoughts which they have sent abroad, or which have 
given birth to their actions, and. which have originally arisen 
in their mind, seem to them from familiarity to form a part of 
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iheir ezifltence. They take too much interest in them to see 
them with the tangfimd necessary to impartial examination : 
either tiiey phiee too much confidence in their merit, or else, con- 
sdoiis of their strong attachment to them, they feel ahmned 
at the idea of exposing them to persons who will judge them 
with more severity. 

§ Hi — Though we really always see even onr nearest friend 
m the same manner that we see all persons beyond ourselves, 
and that we never can be placed in the centre of his existence 
as we are placed in that of our own, yet does familiarity us^ 
ually make ua judge the i^pearance and works of our intimate 
friends as we do our own persons and productions ; but with 
this important difference, that it very often causes onr judg^ 
ment to be nnlavoarable to them, though it seldom does to our- 
ssItcs. Fuailiarity destrojrs in them those charms which 
novelty givea to strangers, and frequently it does not teach 
us to view them with the same i^probation with which self- 
lore engages each person to contemplate himself. Some- 
times certaiiily our ardent affection throws over their me- 
rit and charms a &r greater lustre than novelty and sur- 
prise would give to the same recommendations, did they exist 
in strangera. But oftener, in spite of a tender affection, f%r 
nuliarity diminishes greatly the effect of either their talents 
or their attractions* In respect, to the former, it renders us 
fiur more apprehensive of their compositions being handled se- 
verely by the world, should they be produced in it, than we 
ahonld be were we ourselves the authors' of them* 

^ IS^p—llie more we can love our neighbour as ourselves, in 
sztending to him the same principle of justice, as well as ^e 
profoond sentiment of the mberies and wants of humanity, with 
wbieh oar inward feelings make us thoroughly acquainted when 
we are anxious about our own personal condition, and also the 
more we view ourselves as we do our neighbour, relatively to 
our place in the somal order and to our manner of filling it, the 
Bkore virtuous, if we act accordingly, we shall become, and the 
more we shall contribute to the true hi^piness of the world. 

§ Id^— The equality which we are to establish between our 
■umaer of dealing with ourselves and onr neighbour, is not 
entirely to be prmneted by onr extending to Jiim the indulgence 
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with which we treat ounelyes : that is often one of a '^reak 
kiad. It is partly to be effected hy gubmittiog our treatment 
of ourselTes to the same rigour which justice comnuinds us to 
use to iiim. 



CHAPTER V. 



SOCIAL LOVE, THOUGH MUCH WEAKER THAN SELF- 
LOVE, IS FOUND, BY OUR PRINCIPLES OF DUTY, TO 
BE A MORE POWERFUL ANTAGONIST. 

§ 1. — Though self-love has its root in necessity, so. that no 
one can get rid of it, while it is too possible to become insen- 
sible to social love, yet are we often hurried away more irre- 
sistibly by the latter : our nature is so marvellously ceapli- 
catcdy that, while all our departures from duty tend directly, 
or indirectly, to render self-love more powerful within us than 
social, yet is it generally with the latter, that our principles 
of duty have the severest conflicts. In consequence, it often 
appears as if the antagonist with whom a princif^e of duty, 
supporting universal social love, had to combat, were not self- 
love, but some partial detachments of social love, that had 
turned against the great mass of it, from refusing to listen to 
a principle of duty and justice. 

In fact, the inclinations to which self-love, entirely s^»a- 
rated from social, gives birth, are no wise such, as that the 
human mind cannot stifle them, when it is roused to take an 
energetic resolution. The most important of these inclinatioiiSy 
are derived, either from the ambition to rise to eminence in 
the world, or else, from those physical sensations which urge 
us to take nourishment, to avoid fatigue, and every kind of 
bodily pain. 

The ambition to obtain power, or acquire a widely Bpreadiag 
renown, is one that takes a strong hold on the persons who 
think themselves endowed with the faculties necessary for re- 
alising its pretensions ; yet does it leave the heart so void, thai 
it is not necessary to have an uncommon stock of philoso- 
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phjr to diflooTer, how much the blessings which it promises, 
are light and chimericaL Nor woald it, I believe, be in gene^ 
ral difficult to prevent its usurping too great an empire orer 
the mind, on the supposition, that those who entertained it 
were convinced, that all the advantages that they might reap 
from it, would be entirely personal. 'Tis the prospect of 
raising, along with themselves, their family and friends, that 
makes the hope of rising to power and distinctions, have such 
ch^tfms for most men. 'Tis the idea of the honor which they 
may shed on their family, or country, or the age in which they 
live, that makes the wish to acquire immortal fame, have irre- 
sistible attractions for the most of those who conceive it. 

However, once social love thus assists to give ambition too 
much empire over men's minds, it becomes the victim of its 
impmdenoe ; for the ambitious soon learn to attach more value 
to the sneeess of their projects, than to the happiness of their 
nearest firiend. They sacrifice, without scruple, even the 
members of their family, when they stand in the way of the 
aoGomplishment of their designs. 

As to those wants which refer solely to ph3rsical sensations, 
a sufficient number of instances have been famished, of per- 
sons who suffered them courageously, rather than renounce their 
prindples, to lead us to believe, that mankind could soon be 
taught to practice every virtue which social love commands, 
were there no odier obstacle to the exercise of it, by each 
individual, than his wish to procure himself personal comforts. 
Few are the persons who would not learn to despise those 
eomforts, whenever they were opposed to the performance of 
great and benevolent actions. If experience, notwithstanding, 
in general prove, thkt individuals like better to study their 
personal ease, than to perform acts of self-denial, for the bene- 
fit ctf mankind, it is because, that in the enjoyment of personal 
comforts, each individual is bound up in one faisceau with the 
objects whom he loves best; The husband, the father, who 
wookl brave with the greatest firmness, the privation of these 
comforts, did it only affiect himself, is overwhelmed with an- 
guish, when he sees his wife and children exposed to it. His 
aSecdon for thmn, renders necessary to him a thousand piea- 
nres, which he oould readily deny to himself. But, when the 
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character of most of the members of society, becomes ener- 
vated by these habits of indolgeace, they grow unable to resist 
the assaults of the selfish inclinations ; and yon see, in conse- 
qnence, too many to whom their personal gratification is more 
necessary than the well being of their families. 

Judging from these observations, 1 think one important 
part of instruction is, to teach men to detect the artifices of 
self*loTe, when it makes a dupe of social lore, by putting it 
forward to withstand our principles of duty, though, by its 
fatal triumph, it destroys its own safeguard, and leaves our 
mind abandoned to the ravages of our selfish passions. 

We could, indeed, without difficulty, imagine personal 
snfierings so dreadful and durable^ as to make the fondest, 
most faithful breast, forget the nearest ties of social love, in 
its feelings for self. But real life never «diibits instances of 
such dreadful trials as the most courageous, disinterested reso- 
lution, must sink under. Providence^ whose design it is to 
teach us to render, by careful culture, social love as flourishing 
among us as self-love, although it be not supported on snch 
deeply-stricken roots, never, as I believe, exposes weak hu- 
man nature to such tempests, that the principles of duty which 
serve for a support to social love, cannot withstand them, in 
a heart accustomed to cultivate tender and generous affections. 
What I think I discern of the moral ssheme of the creation, 
leads me to believe, that, though it be ordained by the eternal 
and immutable order of things, that social love shall have to 
combat self-love in our bosoms, as far as is requisite towards 
rousing us to give to our intellectual and moral fiusulties, an 
intensely energetic, orderly ^levelopement ; yet that, once that 
end is fully attained — ^which it never will be in this life — that 
same eternal order decrees, that social love^ dispensed from 
any further trials, shall necessarily, in the minds of beings of 
consummate virtue, reign as powerfully and as immutably as 
self*love. 

§ 2, — We should learn to resist resolutely the daims of so- 
cial love when it demands from us unjust concessions. We 
should, however, resist them without harshness or exaggera- 
tion, ever remembering that self-love is the vigorous, indefa- 
tigable adversary whom we have constantly to enoounterj and 
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that any combats which we have to engage with social lore 
are only to be undertaken in its own interest, that we may be 
the better able to protect it. 

When we make the mistake of looking on social lore, taken 
in any of its branches, as our principal adversary, because it 
sometimes exerts its power to unnerve us, we are liable to be- 
come barbarians, and to give ourselves up to the harshest 
selfish passions. The ancient Romans, if I do not mistake, 
have offSnred the most remarkable instance of this kind of error. 
I do not pretend to blame all the examples which history has 
transmitted to us, of their severity to their own children, since 
the state of things seems to have rendered some of them ne- 
cessary ; but the principle that it became fathers to have suf- 
ficient strength of mind to pronounce the condemnation of 
their children, when the public good or their demerit required 
the forfeit of their life, was one calculated to deck pride, arro- 
gance and hard-heartedness in the colours of noble and disin- 
terested virtues. 

A state of things, founded on such an insensibility to the 
claims of the private affections, must also be liable to fall 
quickly to ruin, for it is nature's will that we shall be weak, 
not strong, when we are called on to resist them. When once, 
therefore, the exaggerated enthusiasm which alone can stifie 
nature's voice, begins to subside, her eloquence speaks too 
powerfully to our hearts to permit us to support institutions 
that offend her. 

A good patriot may possibly be urged, by a devoted regard 
for his country's weal, to turn a deaf ear to nature pleading 
in behalf of some dearly beloved object. In such a dreadful 
conjuncture he acts no doubt sublimely when, to secure the fe- 
licity of his countrymen in general, he makes the sacrifice of 
his own dearest joys. But his heart wiU recoil from the anti- 
cipation of such a case* If he be deeply sensible to the bles- 
sings which the flourishing state of public aflfturs may heap on 
his ooontrymen, it is because he knows how to value his own 
share of the advantages which it secures to individuals. The 
opportunity to enjoy all the sweets which love, friendship, and 
the ties of Uoed can shed over his days, is fiir from being the 
one. of these advantages which he prises the least ; nor will he 
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consent to transform any sweets of such a nature into bitter- 
ness, without being very certain that the imperious voice of 
duty requires from him such a dreadful proof of obedience 

to it* 

« 

Modem legislators take every pains to prevent any one's 
being in a situation, in which his duty shaU require him to 
act with a revolting rigour towards persons whom he ought 
particularly to love. 

By thus forbearing to place the private affections and public 
duties of men in conflict with each other, they obey the will 
of nature* She contents herself with ordaining that we sua* 
tain constant and vigorous combats against self-love. Far more 
terrible would be our task, were we obliged to encounter social 
love with the same intrepidity. Nature shows that it ianot 
her wish that we be put; to such a trial, for her whole system 
evidently demands that we sustain and protect social love in all 
its branches ; and were we to take the habit of assaultbg it in 
any of them, with the same firmness which we ou§^ to exer- 
cise against self-love, we should soon enfeeble it so, that the 
latter would reign uncontrouled in our bosoms* From all theae 
remarks, it appears that social love can be surmounted in a 
manner that self-love never can, but that, when it exercises in 
our hearts its due influence, we are far more powerless to re- 
sist its demands than those of self-love. 

§ d^--If we examine why social love finds us so weak* when 
duty commands us to contend with it ; while self-love, in a 
similar case, often finds us very strong, we may, at first 
sight, be struck with the idea, that it is because we are pleased 
with ourselves, when we perceive that we are very accessible 
to feelings of social love. It seem to us, in such cases, thnt 
our heart is what it should be ; and though in some instanoea 
our reason tells us,^ that we ought to vanquish those feelings-— 
as, for instance, when the interest with which a male&ctor in- 
apires us, makes us incline to treat him with an indulgence in- 
jurious to the society,— -yet do we view ourselves with such 
complacency, for being capable of being deeply moved by the 
8ufi\;rings of the object in question, and so little are we dis- 
posed to pique ourselves' on our firmness in doing right, in 
opposition to tender^ social feelings, that we sometimes give 
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way, with a sort of sclf-applanse, to sentiments of hamanity, 
eren though we know that we ought to suppress them. 

However, though we may enjoy a sort of secret pride, on 
experiencing that, by the constitution of our heart, social love 
haa an extraordinary power over us, I do not think that it is 
this pride which gives it such a power. The strength which 
we can exert in our combats with self-love, and the weakness 
by which we are overcome when we must resist the eloquence 
of social love, seems to me to proceed from the different man- 
ner in which these affections rise in our bosoms. Being placed 
in the centre of self, we comprehend, in one general feeling, 
lU those separate ones which pomt to different species of good. 
When, on comparing them together, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that those that ' claim a good, the acquisition of which 
will require time, trouble and the courage to endure painful 
privations, are the feelings to which the sense of our dignity 
Mds As adhere, we usually learn without difficulty to abide by 
them, and to suppress all wishes for ease and momentary en- 
joyments whose dictates are contrary to theirs. 

Those proud feelings lead us especially to postpone in va- 
rious instances, our own gratification to that of our neighbour, 
by telling us that a lofty mind ought to bear many grievances, 
for the sake of warding them off from another. 

But besides that an elevated principle^ of self-love induces 
Oft, on many occasions, to prefer our neighbour to ourselves, 
imagination, or the faculty which awakens in our minds senti- 
ments of social love, makes frequently on us, when we witness 
the sufferings of another, impressions more difficult to over- 
come than the suggestions of self-love would be,' were the case 
eur own* Imagination only shows us those detached portions 
of onr neighbour's feelings which are called forth by' the cir- 
cnnutance that immediately affects him, and she represents 
them in such a striking light, that often we experience, in con- 
sidering them, emotions of sympathy which surpass, in strength 
*nd vivacity, the original feelings in his breast to which they 
refer. 

Is the person absent for whom our sympathy is thus excited, 
imagination redoubles for us all the torments which we sup- 
pose him to suffer : she makes us too, though in a less degree, 
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enjoy the pleasures ^if our passions or principles do not firown 
on tUem — which we belieye him to taste.* 

Are the persons present who inspire ns with interest, our 
sympathy with their woes, and particularly with their plea- 
sures, is, in general, still more lively. What anguish, for in- 
stance, do we not suffer sometimes, when a sudden sn£Piision 
of paleness over the face of a person beloved, reveals to us, 
that some melancholy news which has just been announced to 
him, has wounded him at heart. Were we in his place, we 
should have turned pale too, though, perhaps, we should not 
want for courage to bear up resolutely against a misfortune 
like his. Our afflicted friend may have still more firmness than 
we have ; but, notwithstanding, we sometimes bear, with less 
fortitude, the image of his grief, than we would support a 
similar affliction. In our own case, the feeing reigning in us, 
might be the consciousness of the force, by the exertion of 
which, we could resist the attacks of disheartening sorrow : 
in our friend's, our thoughts would probably be stmdc, 'almost 
exclusively, with the image of the cruel conflicts, which the 
changes of his aspect would announce to pass within him. 
Supposing, even, that his sufferings, while experiencing these 
conflicts, were greater than -ours in witnessing them, there 
might still be this difference to render the appeasement of them 
less difficult, that the sentiment of his power to baffle afflic- 
tion, would be called forth in him, while we would not be in- 
duced to vanquish tJie grief which sympathy with hb distress 
would cause us. 

Have we, ourselves, no taste for joys that we consider inno- 
cent, and which we see those whom we love, partake ; the 
pleasure that 'sympathy with their feelings inspires to us, is 
often fiur greater, than Ihe original one which warms their 
hearts. In fiust, it is sometimes so great, as to make us forget, 
our principles, for the sake of enjoying it, and encourage those 
around us, to devote so much of their time to amusements, 
that they cannot fail to soften their mind too much, and to 
render it unfit for noble exertions. 

* Our sympathy with absent iriends, is In general far more awakened 
by the dread that they are exposed to misfortune, than by the image of 
the blessings, of which we may hare reason to think them la poveasion. 
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§ 4^ — We are 00 mach the more indined to oocapy ourselves 
with the joys and sorrows of others rather than oar own, that 
among the ohjects best beloved of persons arrived at years of 
discretiony are generally to be found some more helpless beings, 
perhi^ under their protection, but at all events less fitted than 
themselves to bear hardship and affliction, and more exqui- 
sitely organised for tasting various kinds of innocent delight. 
It thence happens that the principal pleasures of their more 
firmly minded friends often consist in a sort of reflection of 
theirs. Those guardians think themselves at the summit of 
human felicity, when they have the satisfaction of screening 
them from every untoward circumstance that could embitter 
Uieir existence, and of covering their path with all the flowers 
which can excite them to go along it rejoicing. 

§ 5^ — However, in this case, as in every other, when social 
love baa tempted us to depart from just and firm principles, it 
becomes a sufferer by the error into which it leads us, and it is 
telf-Iove that profits by iL Thus, to take, for instance, the 
ilrongest modification of social love that generally exists, when 
a mother has no other care than to spare uneasiness to her 
child and to amuse him perpetually, the pleasure which is re- 
flected to herself from that which she procures to him, be- 
comes so necesary to her, that she gets the habit of loving him 
merdy as a creature destined to embellish her existence^ and 
she neglects to take the least thought about giving him a 
suitable education, to prepare him to accomplish rigidly in the 
sequel the ends of his being. Her blind fondness for him con- 
tinues as long as his infantile attractions hinder her fr^m find- 
ing his caprices troublesome : but once she b^^s to grow 
weary of them, she yields him without pity to some rigorous 
pedagogue, whose severity, she hopes, will correct the ill con- 
•eqnences of her misplaced indulgence. If, contrary to her 
expectation, the evil propensities which she had at first en- 
couraged in him continue to predoviinate in his character, they 
often iu the end cool her affection to him considerably more 
than they would that of a tender, anxious mother, who from 
the beginning would have laboured, both from principle and 
a well understood affection^ to form her child's heart to the 
exercise of his duties. 
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^ 6^ — I have as yet only had in view domestic and particolar 
affections, in remarking the weakness of our principles of dutvy 
to resist in our hearts the solicitations of social love, and the 
address with which onr self-love profits of this circumstance to 
usurp the dominion of them. But when I trace the operations 
of universal social love, in persons naturally inclined to ex- 
traordinarily lively sentiments of humanity, I still see reason to 
conclude that this affection is possessed of much greater force 
than self-love to withstand principles of duty, hut that itself is 
sooner or later weakened, and self-love strengthened, hy its 
fatal victories over them. 

As social love is fanned into a flame by imagination, it is 
always liable to be acted on by strong, partial impressions, 
which inspire to it very different views, from the true one 
pointed out by goodness and justice. 

Into such an error, persons of singularly tender feelings, 
are subject to fall. 

On an occasion, wherein the general good of society, re- 
quires them to deal vigorously by an offender, they frequently 
cannot be convinced, that it imposes on them such a stem ob- 
ligation. 

They are extremely ingenious in alleging reasons to prove, 
that the good of society would be best promoted, by extending 
mercy towards the guilty person ; or, they maintain, that jus- 
tice obliges them to treat him with indulgence, for that cir- 
cumstances were such, as to plead his excuse. 

Their extreme tenderness for their neighbour, prevents their 
entering, with resistless ardour, into a glorious career; for 
they cannot take pleasure in acquiring trophies, which would 
give pain to less successful competitors. They like better, - 
therefore, to pass their days in a peaceful obscurity, surrounded 
by friends, by equals, and fortunate dependants. Regulating 
in consequence their conduct on the principle that love, inno- 
cence and peace compose the happiness which men are des- 
tined to seek in this world, they conform themselves to a scale 
of perfection that is too limited to allow of the full develope- 
ment of the energy of their minds. Disorderly passions ac- 
cordingly assail them, particularly an inordinate love of plea- 
sure, which is a failing that usually presents strong temptations 
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Id the meti, wko nAtandly abound in the milk of humatl kind* 
1W88. Urg^edy headlong on, by these fatal passions^ they tod 
often finish, by becoming more selfish and obdurate^ than they 
would have been, had they originally been made .of sterner 
stiifi^, and learned — as austere characters hare^ in general, no 
dffficalty in doing,-^to govern themselves^ by the kws of 
equity. Unaccustomed to submit their conduct to the control 
of inflexible principles, the indulgence of their passions, be- 
comes usually so necessary to diem, that they refuse, without 
remorse, to listen to the claims of justice and humanity, when 
tfcey are opposed to their gratification. 

Should their social sentiments not hurry them to these ex- 
cesses, they, at least, have commonly the effect of banishing 
them from those busy scenes of life, in which the ambition of 
varioiis enterprising characters appears, ardently contending 
for the highest place. Thus, do they leave the principal affiairs 
of the world, to be transacted by persons too intent on their 
own advancement, to have a scrupulous conscience. 

§ 7« — From all these observations I infer, that did social 
love predominate in our nature', to near the degree that self- 
Jove does, it would render us unfit to offer those great and 
continual combats to our prevuling inclinations, which the 
iaws of virtue require from us. We should have sentiments 
resembling those of the mother who declared, that God would 
never have demanded from a mother, the sacrifice of her child : 
when, in a manner equally painful to us, our duty would call 
on us to stifle the voice of social love, instead of performing 
it, we should be tempted to accuse heaven of cruelty, or we 
should try to adduce proofs of its not having issued such ter- 
rible orders* 

A Ude of social love overflowing our bosoms^ would eer- 
tainly, as long as circumstances were quite favorable to it, be 
a source of exquisite happiness to us. Our feelings give us 
notice that it would be so ; and we perceive, in fact, that the 
hai^est of all mortals are those, who owe their bliss to ardent 
sad pore afPections. Such a bliss, it is to be presumed, provi- 
dence eould bestow on every one, even on those who had no 
near natural ties ; for, as it is only our imagination, and moral 
fediags, that make us regard our nearest relations, as if thtf 

I 
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were more one being wilh m, tbaa my one eke W, H 1$ lo. V 
presomedy that, without iw&y fiudaiseiitid change being oparalr 
ed in our orgauiatation* thehiws of nature nught, if proTideneo 
thought fit, be such as to make our imagipatiou aad ssmti- 
ments, thus unite us closely to aU our feUow-croatnres* We 
can omceive the floods of delight, with whiok suck unlTenal 
love would fill our bosoms, if uothing drew our aittentiou but 
objects agreeable to it. But, what exemdatiog tprtures would 
it not occasion us, if we were, as we continually we* cpn^ 
denned to see miseries which we oould net relieve ; and atill 
more, if we were obliged to treat objects severely^ for wbom 
our hearts Ued secretly with compassioik 

§ Sw — When we summon up all the force of our mind, to 
withstand the encroachments of setfJove, persuaded that it is 
the power with which providence ordains us oontinuAUy to 
wrestle, we sbpuld not cease to be on our guiird i^^nst the 
snarea laid for us by social love. The brunt of the battle 
should fall upon self-love ; yet, should we take cave to pvevmit 
it firom skreening itself behind sociaL 

When we endeavour ta ovecioome the weaknesaea mspired 
by aocial love, we should, as muck as we can, direct our effi»rta 
against the species of self-love inseparably united to it» rather 
than against itself. 

In many cases, a forgetfolneaa of our own safety, or inte- 
rest, from a aeal to serv/e the community, merita.the highest 
praise, as a proof of a noUe and heroic mind : but if our seal 
Iransport us to sacrifice, in like nmnner, the safety or interest 
of a person whom we ought to Uvre, and whom we oonsider as 
belonging to us> we direct a cruel Uow i^iainst social lave, in 
one of its principal modifications, and, where such a meacure 
is not of urgent necessity, commit a wrong action^ for extraor- 
dinary sacrifices are alone sttbliiae, when the person who 99fiers 
by them, is pushed to ofier them by bis own independent wilL 
However, our conduct is truly meritorious, and, perhi^M, more 
snblime, than if we made snch a sacrifice in oar own penoii» 
when an object whom we tenderly love, undertakes thua ta 
eiqpose hunaelf to. imminent perils, for a noble cause ; and when, 
for from exerting our influence to dissuade him firom his gene-i 
apua dfisigni we- testify . our approbation of it, even thoi^ our 
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hean be secretly breaking. This \s one a£ the inoM; glorious 
triuiRplHo^er self-lore, that A find and elevated mind ean ob^ 
tun. 

In erdinary eotijiifietares^ #e sboold be watcbful to rale 
steadily over self^^ore, in cases wher^ it is conjoined with 
social. For instance, when we lote, we wish also to be loted^ 
imd to render the objects of onr aiFection, a source of rarions 
blessings to ns. This wish is, to a certain degree, very leg^<« 
ttmflHe. We conceive, thM in a state of perfect felicity, thd 
happiness of loving, and that id being loved, unite in harmon^f 
together, and that these two motives of enjoyment are s6 in-* 
dias<^ilble, that it is impossible to view them separately. Bnt^ 
in this life, it is necessary to acquire the faculty of considering^ 
them didtindly, because, the encroachments of those united pro>' 
peasities, to which we g^ve, in general, the name of social love, 
proceed much more from the returns that we make on self, 
than froin the reidly disinterested part of the attachment. 'Tis 
the belief, thtft we ttte tenderly Javedy far more than the strength 
of our own social itfections, that resigns us so much into the 
power of flatterers, and wheedling tempters. If once we kne# 
how ti& regaiate, by the laws of right reason, on^ pTeten^ 
sions to being objects of love, we should have less diAcnlty 
than we have, in submitting to the government of those same 
hnrsy the affections of our breast, sprung from a purely disin<< 
terescedf motive. 

It is ttuBy that there is so close a connexion between onr 
social aflfi?cttoits, and the feelings of self-love which mingle' 
with'dfenr, that if we try too much to carb the latter, th«l 
former wiU be liabfe to wither and dbcay. Once we grow in-* 
sensible to the wiish to pleitse and be loved, if we do not, in 
eoBseqiience, haitfen our hearts aglninst all tender feelings, oui' 
bcnlly to adapt our kind attentions, so as to render' ih&bit 
really cheering and consolatory to the objects of them, will, att 
least, be greatly blunted. Instead of reviving by them the 
drooping heart, we will only, perhaps, increase its sorrows;- 
for it is the wish to render ourselves amiable, that sharpens, so 
nmch, onr ability to penetrate into all the folds of another's 
heart, that we know how to applys with discernment, a healing 
bahn to its wounds. 

x2 
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It 18 impossible, I believe, to diiitingttisk the exact point at 
wliich a weak indulgence for the failings of those whom we 
love, should cease to be attributed to a disinterested, though 
too tender affection for them, and be ascribed to self-love^a) 
It is certain, that a pure, disinterested wish to avoid giving 
pailT to a dearly-beloved object, will force us, soroetntie«y 
though our conscience tells us that we ought to act with more 
firmness, to look with indulgence on faults, which should pro- 
voke our displeasure. But it is also certain, that the little 
concern which we usually give ourselves about the future des- 
tiny of those whom we encourage in their fiulings, and often 
the quickness with which we forget them, once we are sepa- 
rated from them, prove sufficiently, thaf self-love has generally 
a greater share than social, in exciting us, in spite of our 
better judgment, to be prodigal of marks of misplaced ten- 
derness. 

Though self-love, and social, are often so blended together, 
that if we be careful not to offend the latter, we cannot strike 
at the former, without very g^eat precautions ; there are almost 
alwajTS, some points at which self-love shows itself plainly, 
and unmixed ; and if we repress it at these, we shall do mudi to 
prevent pernicious effects being produced by the weakness 
which social love occasions us. For instance, often a mother's 
tenderness for her child is such, that, though she knows that 
she would do well to reprove him severely, for his faults, she 
has not resolution to do it. It would be unjust, perhaps, to 
attribute this unwarrantable relaxation of discipline, on her 
parti merely to any selfish motive, such as a wish to please 
and content him, in order that he may like her the better. But 
the principal cause which makes the indulgence of a weakly 
fond mother, so fiUal to her son's character, is- not, in general, 
her pardoning, too readily, his excesses, it is, that she lets her 
principles sink to the level of her practice. It is evidently 
self-love, which pushes her to commit this error ; her €unaur 
prcpre leads her to wish to deny her weakness, and to prove^ 
in consequence, that the conduct which she winks at in her 
son, is not blameable.* A well minded woman, however weak 

* AfiecUoa fomctimes makn paients blind to their chlldnn's fidlinsa, bat 
It is much oftenar amour propre that does it. 
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ber maternal affection may render her, has only to snbdue her 
0eIf4oTe, and she will seldom fail to guide her son in the patlu 
of rirtue, as well, periiaps, as if, in regard to him, she acted 
with more firmness. Let her constantly show him, that she is 
not Mind to his fiftolts, although she wants resolution to check 
them ; and that, if he persist in doing wrong, he may break 
her heart, even though he never can abate her tenderness to 
him ; let her thus acknowledge and deplore her weakness, in 
not restraining him ; and few, very few indeed, are the chil- 
dren who will not, when time has opened their reason, repay 
snoh interesting prooft of love and upright sentiments, by a 
eondnct that will render tbeni justly, the pride and delight, 
of a dearly-beloved mother. 

The practical inference to be drawn from these remarks on 
the various characteristics of self and social love is, that we 
should try to regulate the union between them, in a way that 
should leave us in possession of all the courage and resolution, 
which we should have little difficulty in manifesting, were self- 
love the only spring to set our hearts in motion. The in- 
flnenoe of social love should serve to render us humane, noble 
and generous, but not to enfeeble us. 

§ 9^— Self-love being the antagonist with whom we have 
constantly to wrestle in this life, it follows that the virtuous 
man keeps his attention much more steadily fixed on what 
passes within him, than does he who, without resistance, al- 
lows himself to be hurried astray by his passions. The latter 
continually r^^ards his neighbour, from considering him the 
object of which he is to make use for the promotion of his 
own ends. The former continually regards himself, from be- 
lieving his own mind to be the object to which, by his labo- 
rious skill, he is to give form sad value. The study which he 
mskes of his relations wilh his neighbour is followed by him 
as subordinate to his purpose of improving himself, for he 
knows that the sure rule to prevent his making an error in 
the performance of this task, is^.to take care to render himself 
fit to forward the good and happiness of mankind, according 
to the various social relations in which he may be placed. As 
he does not, however, let his readiness to serve it transport 
Um to an undue intermeddling with the affmrs of his nei^h* 
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^pr, lie frequetitlf fiiicb Iihiii^lf in sitaatiofia In irUoh he Iim 
nothing to 4o» but vigUiuidy to w»tch oyer the 4i8po8ition» of 
his own heart. This isolated state does not impair his sense 
of his worth, for he knows tliat in attending to the inproYe- 
ment of himself, he performs the great ftmdamental duty which 
nature imposes on eyery iudividuaL Ab to the opportuaities 
that he may haye to serve his ueighhour, those are matters with 
which he has nothing to do, more than jost to hold himself 
prepared to make use of them, whonover proyideuee shall pre- 
sent them to him« Sometimes ho knows thtt it affords to the 
virtuous man, who is little dbposed to ho trouUesomo or •& 
ficjous, fhr more opportunity to he of exteoaiye and lasting 
use in the world, than any proud, vieioua man has to corrupt 
and plunge it in misery. Sometimes he is sensible that the 
persons, who best fulfil their dutiiss here below, go through 
this life» without their existenoe being apfiareotly productive of 
any iiurther good, than that «f fittbg themselves for a better 
state. Whether either of these k>ts shall be his, or in what 
degree the circumstances of his life shall draw him towards 
either of them, he leaves with cheerful resignation in the 
hands of the all-wise disposer of events. 

The virtuous man then stands much more aloof from his 
neighbour, than the vicious or blindly passionate one. The 
latter places himself perpetually, though it may bo with a 
view in his destruction, in as close a moral eonnexion with 
him, as is the physical one which unites the wrestler to the 
antagonist whom he presses in his arms, intending tv sttlle hinK 
The idea of his duty towards himself and his God is i»|er* 
posed in the mind of the truly virtuous man between him and 
his neighb9ur, though it is in perfect harmony with his daty 
towards him and constantly caHing it to his recollection. He 
thinks of himself as of the subject, ail the emotions of whose 
heart h^ is bound to ke^p submissive ^o the laws of duty : he 
thinks of his God as of the master who prescribes to liim this 
obligation, and as of the Almighty father, who will give hms 
resolution to perform. it, if he sinoeveiy and assiduously ai^ 
plicate him, and if he do his best to keep lumself in a suitable 
frame of mind, by a continual recollection of his being pre* 
scint to his thoiights.(6) 
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NOTES TO THE FIFTH CHAPTER, 

(&e pass 12a) 

(a) In my eompariioa of tlM nature and cffiMitt cf self and aockl love, 
I do not okaerre an exact parity of reaMniog In regfeurd to each of iHtae affec- 
tions ; ainoe I consider ike penon who^ In contraTtotlon to thfe laWb of his 
cenieicnce, indulges in fritoioua or ftital tastes for kli personal gratifieatfon, 
ss mnch under tlie guidance of 8elf.lOve as he urbo flrmly nfpreaMO erer]^ 
wmng indination, in order to perfieet his virtue and asaure his pmnanent 
loppiMaas ^Uk I look upsn <hoae who se^k to gratify motnentary and dro- 
neeoa indlnationl^ in the pcrsens whom they proftss to love, at this expense of 
their Jsurting good^ as keing oauhUy more inflineneod by self tlum sdcial lore. 
Did I follow a method of reasoning analogous to that which I ptlrsue in 
kaadlisg the topic of sel£.love, I should aay that tli« parent who spoil* his 
child hy temporary indnlgenco ought to be conaldered equally fond, though 
his affeetlbn he of a more degenerate kind^ as the ctoe who anxiously reari 
khn in the manner best caleolaled to enonn his lasting welfiore both tempos 
lal and eiernai. My rcoaan Ibr not treating self and sdcial love as though 
sMhv prindplea wore applicaido to th«m^ is that I do not think them in 
the sane predicament. Sdf-lovo beltig a flxed^ immuveable attribute of hu-^ 
man nature^ can only vary In its cliancter not in Its essence. Social love, 
en the ijontraay, is very variaUe iu its essence, and continually liable to be 
weakened;, or even annihilated by adf-love. In proportion^ therefore, as 
•elf4ovek mingling With it, draws It down from that lofty height at which 
it sees and seeks th« real good of its olject, to attach It to the hope of pleas- 
ing that olifect, by pvoeurlhg him vain or slitftd enjoyments^ in such a pro- 
portioB ddos o^4ovo nsoally ahMTb and eufeelile it. 

fSe9 page 122.; 

{bi) The notions which I have exposed concerning social love, will, per- 
haps^ he liable to being condemned as unscriptnzaL 

First— I may be censured aa having exalted too mudi our duty towards 
ovr neighbour, by seeming to think it preseribed to us as oar ptfineipal one^ 
wfafffs, the first and great oeounandmcnt mlalM to our duty towards Ood. 

SecoBidly— I may bo accused, on.tho other hand, of unduly degradini^ our 
dafy towards our neighbour, by representing a tendency to tramfressi^nst 
It ss a temporary one, which Providenoe, for wiae end% haa deter min e d our 
cormpt nature to take, whereas the commandment, which cnjohia ut to love 
our neighbour, la announced to us as being like to the ontf whtdi' prtecribm 
to ua the love of our Creator. It relates to a duty necessarily oomfecsted, ao 
the trukt b with the tree^ with our dnty towards God. Both can only bo 
perfectly folfilled by a pure, unspotted mind, and he who folly artnompibdWa 
thondoes not neglect any of hia duties. 
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Vn^baat fiTinff a diitiaet, mcthodletl reply to eadi of Hum antidinted 
duurgmi I diall aOmvimt to explain, m briefly •• pMiiUe^ radi viewa 0f 
my idea^, od the ratted of social love, ae ahall Mtliiftctorily prove that I do 
not merit to have either of them alleged a^net me. 

. The fall of our liret parento was aolely in oonmiaeDee of their dbolw- 
dienoe to the oommanda of God, and thefa: oflenoe did not apparently inplir 
any diqNMltion in them to violate their duty towaida their ndghhonr. Is 
£ve, the motive of it waa a foolidi, leminine, bnt.-nlatlvcly to her Mknw- 
creatura — ^harmlen ambition or vanity. In Adam, It waa a weak tenduncan 
for hie einfiil help-mate. 

But though the first inlet to vice, opened in oar moral canetltotiaB, did 
not leem to alliprd to omr lelileh pawione any vent for overflowing to the de- 
triment of our neighlwar, no eooncr waa tyil introdoeed into our naCvra, hf 
an act of diaobedienoe to Cod, than thoae eeliieh pawioni did ariae to wftmA 
wara and hatreds among men : thus giving na reason to think, that each aa 
indisaoluUe eonnezion subsists between the love whkh we ought to bsar t* 
our Creator, and that which we owe to our fellow-ereatures, that the femer 
cannot expire without the latter perishing also. The whole tenor of scrip- 
ture too enforces the belief that thess two aActiona must &de or flonrlaii 
together, and our own natural feelings^ when^ with our ivsoti undoadcS 
by passion, we hearken to their suggestions^ haimoniae on this point with 
the precepts of scripture. 

However, notwithstanding that I firmly believe that the purs, holy misd, 
which humbly and devotedly Urrtm its God, can alone truly love Ita ncig^ 
hour, yet I conceive that our- Creator might, had it plessed him so to do^ 
liave wrought social love eo inseparably into our animsl being, that, oemipt 
fw we are, and alienated by natare ttom hfan our heavenly Father, we dioald 
never, when tormented ^y the fermantotion within us of the dements of 
evil, have been tempted to transgress against our neighbour. I eonchide 
that he might thus have counteracted, in the animal portion of us, the eter- 
nal laws which govern spiritual beings, and ordain that their love for the 
Creator and bis creatures shall be one and indivisible, on account of oboerr- 
ing the strong attachment often borne by mothers and other relations, whose 
heart is still estnnged from God, to their chiMren end those with whom 
they are connected by dose ibmfly ties, and also because I perodve that se- 
veral persons, wbo yet evidently partak# the corruptions of humanity, are 
taught by nature to be much mors kindly disposed towards their fidlow* 
creatures than the commonalty of mankind. 

Our Creator has not thought fit to give to the love of our fellow-crcatores— 
notwithstanding ita having lost Its due hold on our spiritual aHiPCtioiis— a 
powerful ascendancy over us, by weaving it firmly into the animal porti<m of 
our being, aince, however strong may be^ in some instance^ our partial, nodal 
attachments, it is very evident that sdf-love, unsubdued by social, dotni- 
pates almost unlvermlly among mankind. By thus submitting us to tke !■»>. 
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nnitaUe law which gorenis spiritoal creatiirM, and which eaiues that the 
l0Te that Unds them to each other shall be in direct proportioii to what they 
bear to the DiTisity, the Creator marks to vm that we can no otherwise liye 
in peace and comfort with each other here below, than by seeiciDg assiduously 
to prepare oonelTes — ^withthe assistance of thegraee of God — for ranking 
aaung Uessed spirits^ and by cndeaTOoring acooidiagly to fiilil our duty at 
•oce towards our Maker and towards our ndghliour. 

This mutual dependency, which subsists in our bosoms, lietween the lore of 
oorlieavenly Father and that of our fellow-creaturss, greatly facilitates to 
OS thesnccess of an endeayour to become daily more inject to the goTem- 
aunt of both. 

The bdief that the word of God enjoins jps to prors our lore to him by 
•erring oar neighbour, tends to impel us to open in our hearts, to social love, 
Rfidar channels^ ooogruons to our sense of universal Justice. Whensas, 
fvcD the most lieneyolent mind would allow favouritism or caprice to render 
the operations within him of social love desultory and of little worth, did he 
propese to himself no other end, in following the dictates of this affection, 
than limply to do good to his iellow-creatnres. 

On tho other hand, were we to look on the love of God as detached from 
that of onr neighbour, and to seek exdnsively to improve in a devoted afiec- 
tkn to our Ahnighty ruler, we should readily mistake the wild ftrvours with 
whkk unholy and proud passions would frequently inflame u% for a zeal 
iaspired by a sincere^ religious spirit It is easy for us to find scales and 
m e ssur ea fer comparing the power with which self-love and that of mankind, 
whethv taken eoUectively or individuaUy, rule our minds. With our fel- 
bnr-creBtnres we are in p erpe tu al collision ; every usurpation of our self- 
bve is visibly made at their expense. Csndid meditations, therefore, on the 
▼ariooB praportions in whleh we are swayed by the interest that we take in 
them and by our self-love, afford us a senaiblB test, enabling us to Judge -of 
the warmth and sincerity of our love of God. A test of this nature Is, I 
bdieve, proper to stamp, on the most pious mind, a livdy conviction of its 
•wn dcpbrable corruption, since, as much as its self-love excels its regard for 
tta neighliour, so much, may it conclude, is its love of God weaker than 
vhst it would Jm^ were it perfectly pure and free from the blemishes of 
sh. 

lA in the cfaaptw to which tUa aote is appended, 1 have attached myself 
tsaaalysing the operations fai our mind of oodal love^ while I have omitted 
ts ipeak of the fountain head whence that afiiBction should be derived, that 
ii of the love of God, It is that my design leads me to treat of the disposi* 
tiena of the human heart, in a secular point of view, relatively to man's oon^ 
4ition on earth, rather than in a scriptural light. 
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BOOK III. 

BUBJlCt. 

SPIRIT OF JSSOCIATION AKD SPIRIT OF REPVLSION.-- 

PRIVATE AFFECTIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

CONTEKTS. 

OBSfinVATIONS* AND AeFLECTIONS, ON THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF A SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION, AND ON THOSE 
OF A SPIRIT OF REPULSION. 

§ I^ — Nature, whose degign it is, that men shall at last 
learn from experience, and enlightened reaaont that it is their 
duty to obtain incessant victories over self-love, to prevent it 
from encroaching on their neighbour's rights, haa taken caie 
to keep, from the first dawn of inteUect, feelings that regard 
their neighbour, ever present to their minds. This she has 
done, by means of a spirit of association, and one of repul- 
sion. 

I shall now present to the reader some reflections, sng* 
gested to me by my remarks on the optfations of tkeae twip 
principles, partipnlarly as (bey first msnileBt thenwelvea is 
youg children. 

§ 2« — A spirit of association is not necessarily accompanied 
by a disposition to a tender social affection : however, it coo-- 
stantly appears in iofiints united with it, and great care should 
be taken as they grow up to prevent their being pren^ted, by 
their reflections or passions, to dissolve this union. Childrea 
must indeed learn by degreea to exaasin^ the opiniona of their 
parents, and change them according to the views of their own- 
reason, otherwiae they could en ly adopt them from hid>it and 
stupid prejvdiee. But still it is desirable that, even after they 
are grown up, they should fee) at heart a predilection for that 
way of thinking with which affection for their parents and the 
members of their family, as well as the habit of associating 
their mind to theirs, had early imbued them. Tis by cfae- 
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rishiog in children the disposition wiinnly to attach themselves 
to the firiendsy whose sentiments the spirit of association leads 
thera first to partake, that you best prepare them to love their 
neighbour as themselves* 

The infant who is not spoiled by injudicious management^ 
feels ^ though his moral existenoe were identified wilh that 
of the persons whose joys and sorrows he shares. 

He is not naturally disposed to think of his being dependant 
on protectors who love him less than he does himself, for the 
strength of his friends appears to him as much destined to his 
nse as if it resided in his own frame. Should a child, old 
enough to reflect on his station in his family, do wrong and be 
ponisbed for it, he does not, unless he be evidently tzeated un- 
justly, sigh over the thought of his being exposed by his weak- 
ness to unkind treatment, from beings whose love for him 
does not equal his self-love, so fully is he persuaded that it is 
jost that his parents and preceptors should rule over him, and 
that they can seek, in correcting him, nothing but his good. 

Children evince a lively desire to participate in all the senti- 
ments of those whom they love, long before they have enough 
of iuteUigence to imitate their actions : and when the spirit of 
hnitatioB appears in them, it seems to be at first, partly at 
kist, excited by the propensity to compose but one heart and 
mind with the persons whose society they like* S^^Ieve, 
iiowefver, if it be enoour^iged unduly to predominate in them, 
eonverls the propensity to associate themselves wiik their 
friends, into an arbitrary, exacting disposition. They expect 
to see them aD constantly occupied about them, and on the 
watch to gratify their caprices. 

Hie eiror, however, against which it is most particularly 
iacnnbent en parents and precepter»to guard, is^ that ef giving 
tkeir pupils grounds to believe, that they are sulijecl to tyn»- 
Bical feree, radier than to an enlightened^ wise aff^ctien, more 
competent than their blind self-love, te guide their stepe in 1^ 
ways of true happiness. Never should chiMren have cause to 
suspect, that the trust in the love of their parents and guardians^ 
te which the propensity to associate their fe^ings with theirs, 
opened their hearts, was too confiding ; nor be induced, by liarsh 
or capricious usage, to adopt the soul-withering principle, that 
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eyery indiTidnal, parted essentially, by a separate, looral ex- 
istence, from his nearest friend, exclusiTely lores himself. 

Children ooght to learn, gradually, that after individnals 
hare had time to acquire the use of reason, they are committed, 
far more by the will of providence, to their own care, than to 
any one else's ; that it is therefore^ chiefly by their good con- 
duct and wise exertions, that they are to become respectable 
and happy; that the most affectionate parent must, from a 
principle of duty, treat them with rigour, if they act imwor- 
thily : they should eyen be taught, that strangmv may some- 
times be inclined to disregard their rights ; so that it becomes 
them, not only to give erery one his due, but to defend them- 
selves against lawless invaders. But the belief, that men may 
love a fellow-creature as steadily and sincerely as he loves him- 
self, should be made constantly to warm their hearts and noo^ 
rish in them tender, generous sentiments, by the proofs whidt 
they receive of the disinterested love of their parents, as well 
as of those friends whom it particularly becomes to view them 
with a parental or fraternal eye. 

The idea of the joy which their welfare or their laudable 
conduct would confer on the authors of their existence, should 
make them take double pleasure in well merited prosperity and 
render a virtuous career more attractive for them : when they 
would have to deplore some wrong action committed by them, 
they should be more deeply pained by reflections on the afflic- 
tion which it would cause their parents and fnoids, than by 
anticipations of their resentment. 

Thus, though it would be necessary to warn them that a spi- 
rit of association is not always to be confided in as a bond of 
aflPectibn, yet a long and delightful experience would have 
taught them that virtuous, well-reg^ated minds, when called 
on by nature to associate each other to all their feelings and 
oonoems, can readily become as united by aflPection, as though 
they were portions of one identical being instead of separate 
oitities. When afterwards it came to their turn to preside 
over various friendly associations, there would be room to hope 
that they would evince a sincere desire to cast — in a manner 
agreeable to the design of their union — their cares in common 
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and a firm belief in the possibility of finding associates equally 
faithfiil and disintere8ted.(a) 

§ 3. — The spirit of association, well regulated, causes each 
person to be much richer in yirtnes than he would have been, 
had^e only had an opportunity to cultivate those of his good 
qualities, which his situation ande mployments could imme- 
diately eall into exercise. As different persons are particu- 
larly exilited to the cultivation of different good qualities ; by 
identifying their feelings with one another, they all become so 
rich in sentiments, that they have an ample store for their rea- 
son to work on, in forming within their bosoms a solid system 
of principles applicable to the duties of every station, and en- 
dued with force to rule them as steadily as if, from personal 
experience, they had acquired a knowledge of what is right to 
do in each station. 

§ 4« — The spirit of repulsion is not, in its origin, one of 
hostility. It is merely an anti-social one, or a wish in the 
subject of it to fly from all persons towards whom he is itot 
sociably disposed. Thus the inflEuit bears no ill will to the 
stranger whose aspect displeases him, though he shelters him- 
self from him in the arms of the protecting friend in whose 
will to defend him he has an entire confidence. 

§ 5« — However, these antipathies often quickly generate a 
liatred ready to give active proofs of enmity. 

Without undertaking to trace their various mental operations, 
I shall merely remark that, while it is necessary to the per- 
fecting of the human mind that the unjust and malignant sen- 
sationa to which they give rise, should be entirely overcome by 
rirtnoiis, benevolent principles, it is, notwithstanding, better 
that a tendency to dislike some portion of the human race 
thoold be subdued by a vigorous moral exertion, than that it 
f honld never be felt, for the mind capable of such an exertion 
can still cling to the advantages that usually accompany such a 
tendency, while it disclaims the vices of it. 

The advantages are, that in general every dislike, conceived 
sgainst one portion of mankind, tends to deepen and fix the 
channels of those affectionate sentiments, which flow towards 
the friends^ whom our imagination places in opposition with the 
elgeot of our animosity. The more steady and inflexible too 
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is our animosity} tlie ttronger and more constant are tlioee of 
our friendly dispositions which stand in oontrasi with it. Thus 
a person implacable in his private resentmentSy is commonly 
warm and fiuthfol m his friendships. 

Though a natural disposition to perseyere in the same senti* 
ments may partly determine the characteristic both of his ha- 
treds and attachments, yet it is easy, by observaticoiy to ascer- 
tain that most persons are pushed more ardently to love their 
friends, by a sense of the hatred which they bear their oMnues. 
The love of country is more deeply rooted in the p«triet's» 
breast, by his ammoeity agaUist a rival nation. Were that 
nation to be so crushed as no longer to engage his thoughts, 
there is reason to conjecture that ha would soon grow more in- 
different to the wdfare of his native land. 

§ 6. — I must observe, that furious and barbarous animosities 
ate not those which dispose the hmaaa mind to warmth and 
fidelity ia its attachments. The harsh, vindictive passions, 
which then overflow it, darken jind contract it too much for 
any.serene beam of pure^ faithful affectioD to penetrate through 
the clouds which obscure it. A prey to rancorous feelings, it 
often suffers its misanthn^c humours to vent themselves on 
the persons or parties, who appear in a position the most op- 
posed to the principal objects of its wrath. 

§ 7. — The animosity which produces permanently the good 
effect of rendering friendship more profound, is usually, in 
some ^g^ree, calmed by a sense of humanity and native dig- 
nity. Though firm and inexorable, it scorns to crush an enemy 
otherwise than by fair and open measures. Where it cannot 
have recourse to them, it leaves him tranquil, nay, it will not 
oppose assistance being lent to him, if justice and generosity 
ealLfbr i$k 

^ 8^ — The kind of animosity which is productive of good 
morai effects, having then, a certain grandeur in it, I believe, 
that it would be far from impossible^ by stiil increasing its 
SMbie tendency, entirely to change iss character, so thaS its 
TiciottSi qualities would be neutraliaed, while its good effects 
would be better assured. This would be done, by subduing it 
so,, by means of a noble expansion of sentiment, that, cowing 
to be an odious aaimceity, it Mould become a generous rl^-uU 
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sliip. Hien, while the mind would still eontinve pushed, by 
all that impetaous ardour which a fiery animosity inspires, it 
wenld yet be dupable of entertaining a lofty respect, nay, eren 
friendahip and fellow-feeling, for the antagonist over whom 
it would seelc to assert a superiority. Scorning to oppress Mm, 
or to refuse acknowledging his merit, it would only contend 
with him, from finding the stimulus of emulation necessary, 
towards urging it to develope its own inherent £u;nlties. 

§ 9. — This motive does not appear raflScientty pure, for me 
to suppose it to have any influence over the highest ordera of 
ereatures ; yet, did general experience demonstrate, as, I be- 
lieve it might, that a noble competition can be the source of 
admirable virtues, and proper to prepare the parties engaged 
in it, for the exercise of the most arduous private and puUic 
duties, I should consider myself in possession of ample proofs 
of its being nature's intention, during the moral fermentation 
which human beings are destined to undergo in this low state 
of accountable existence, to make an eager desire to outstrip 
a competitor, or to extort homage from an antagonist, be one 
of the most efficacious principles, when it is duly regulated, 
which we can employ to purify our hearts from despicable 
passions, and set nobly in activity all their energy. An emu- 
lation, wisely directed and controuled, would more clash with 
the letter of the principle which tells us, that perfect virtue 
does good merely for the satisfaction of doing it, than it would 
with the spirit of it ; since, after that men would have tried to 
snrpass each other, in the exercise of all noble talents, they 
would jost be as capable of loving and esteeming their rivals, 
and of viewing their successes with pridiB and pleasure, as if 
they had no other wish but to increase the glory of their spe- 
cies. 

$ 10« — I have confined myself, in taking notice of the spirit 
of repulsion, to those of its operations, in which it appears to 
kindle in men the sentiments of animosity that make them 
enjoy humbling or excelling a rival. Auy more comprehensive 
examinatioB of it would be superfluous and foreign to my pur- 
poie. I also think it needless to inquire whether the silent' 
workings of that spirit of repulsion which prompts men ta 
look with distaste on a part of their species^ be always so ae- 
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cefsory towards kindling into aflame their hostile passionsy as 
that, if that spirit did not exist, though self-interest might oc- 
casion many disagreements among them, they would constantly 
be condncted without anger or ill-wilL I own that I am in- 
clined to look on the spirit of repulsion as a sort of moral ele- 
ment spread indefinitely through the human mind, and greatly 
contributing to determine its restless, exuberant vivacity, to. 
vent itself in a form inimical to social love. 

§ 11. — Whatever be the origin of ^the angry passions, once 
they are inactivity, they are liable to intermingle not only with 
the spirit of repulsion, but with that of association, te which 
they give an hostile character, while, at the same time, by 
their union with it they much augpnent their own virulence. 

A spirit of association which is thus pervaded and rendered 
hostile in its nature by angry passions, does not assimilate the 
thoughts and views of the parties whom it puts in relatiim with 
each other. It leaves them, on the contrary, in complete op- 
position, and only establishes a similarity between the pas- 
sions which inflame each of the parties, who endeavours to 
make his own opinions triumph over those of his antagonist. 
Rage and fury, by a dreadful sympathy, still mount sponta- 
neously on either side, so as to preserve an equal level in the 
bosoms of all the combatants, giving them so much a similar 
appearance, that a spectator, indifferent to the subject of their 
dispute, and curious only to mark the degree to which the in- 
terest that they took in it operated on their minds, as a ferment 
of passion, would as much class them all together as though 
they were the champions of the same cause. 

§ 12. — As sympathy flows with a much freer course, between 
countrymen, than between persons distinguished by a difference 
of national character, so do hostile passions rise to a mucli 
Ingfaer piteh of animosity among them, since they find many 
more points of contact, at which the deadly contagion of an 
enemy's influence can serve to make them intensely bum. 

§ 13^«-The only way to calm a universal frenzy, when, in 
an ill-fated comitry, it exasperates the inhabitants against each 
other, seems to be, either for some commanding character who 
soars entirely above the wrathful infection spread around, to 
in^ire such an imposing awe as that he can make an amiable 
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and rabordinate spirit of association, prevail over tlie hostile 
and equalizing one, that sets countrymen at enmity together, 
by engaginff men, humbly to adopt his sentiments, and take 
him for the leader, who shall restore tranquillity among them ; 
or else, for a soft, persuasive influence, to gain such an ascen- 
dency over the minds of the disputants, as shall assuage their 
jNiSMions, and make them remember, that they ought to love as 
brethren. 

The former of these remedies against civil war, generally, 
as it is well known, leads to the despotism of one domineering 
cbief. 

As to the latter one, it would rarely be possible, in the days 
of strife and civil dissensions, to g^ve rise to any efficacious 
luflucnce of such a salutary, peaceable kind : 'tis only in tran- 
quil times, that it could be nurtured up, and rendered of 
strength sufficient to shelter a country from the deadly effects 
of fierce, nngovemed passions. It should be used as a pre- 
Tentive, to hinder them from ever coming to Jife, and to make 
peace and brotherly love, flourish unalterably in th^ land, 
wherein these invaluable blessings may have taken root. 

Tlie art of establishing such a soft, powerful influence, in a 
coontry, particularly in one constantly rent by the hot, con- 
tentions passions, of its natives, presents to the disposers of 
social institutions, a desideratum which they should try to com- 
pass. 



NOTES TO THE FIRST CHAPTER. 

fSee page 129, J 

(a) The spirit of aMociation which attracts young children towards their 
*^ friends, is one of subordination ; that is, it renders the same sentiments 
cnoBmn to them and the {prown up persons around them, not by inducing 
*fi psrtws to modify theirs, till they acquire a general similarity, but by im* 
pdfiag the chiMm to adopt, implicitly, those of their grown up friends, 
fnm defcfcnee to their superior wisdom. The faculty which is thus given 
is the puty hi authority, to stamp an exact imprnsion of his way of think- 
ing, so •subordinate mind, is too apt to increase the Tigoor of his selfish 
P*mMm^ by opening to tliem a larger field of exercise. It is partioularly 

I<*Ue to produce this evil effect on parents, who readily learn to believe, that 

K 
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nature has Tcpted them vith the righjt to dictate, to ijktir chUdren, on jdl im- 
portant topics, opinionB wliicli they are to revere as orthodox* When they are 
imhued with this notion of the authority belonging to them, after making, 
as every man engaged in active affiUoi must do, self the centre of their ^an 
oC conduct, they extend it to oompivhend thefar. children vithin its compass, 
so that, instead of allowing t)ufB^ a(Wr tli^y come to man's es^tte^ to be 
independent beings, moving in a distinct orliii, tracod oi^ to tliem hj their 
own reason, they require them to be l»lii^dly. hurried along by the vortex of 
their authority. The ascendency tliat tlus enlarged kind of selfishness, wliich 
spreads itself into a field that properly belongs to social loye^ sometimes gains 
over parents, is such, as entirely to stifle in them the voice of nature, 
which, if they hearlcened to it, would uige them to love their children with 
a true, disinterested affection. As long as the prqjects which they lay fcr 
their children's advanoeroenty are not bafiM by. any. oounteiacting tendencyi 
ii^ the lattei> tliey la^ur, as^iduoufliy^ to prgmot^ their weal, from the 
habit of identifying tlyeir prosperity with their own ; but once the chil- 
dren determinately oppose the projects formpd by the parent, for ^Hiat 
he conceives to be. their benefit his heart, by h^rdenin^ to them, betrays Its 
insensibility to parental love. He is completely, and for ever, alienated 
from them, for their having thus thwarted the |dan, lidd by Us amhitioDy 
which he expected to fulfil in their penona. 

It ia doubtless.true» that a Uthex should io^lm^. his c|^^dtni« no| ofily ^tk 
Ihoee priinary maxima of virtue whif$h are.univenaUy applicable to n^ankindj 
hi^t also, with secondary maxims for the guidance of their oondui^ drawn 
from the consideration of his own station i and it may be becoming him, 
to express the displeasure excited in him by the diild, who trangresaes against 
the latter class of these maxims, as well as by the one who violates the for- 
mer. But, careful should he be^ so to qualify his tokens of resentment, as 
to show that, impartial and disinterested, he poixes every offence In the 
balance of Juatloe ; that he is never tempted to throw into the ooalc^ hia Ideaa 
concerning setf-interasty either to aggravate fiuiUs, in themselves venial, 
though they daah with hia designs ; or to mark heinous deUnquendei^ as 
light ones, if they tendL to adTaqo^ l|ip viewiu lYhcqever h9.treata his chil- 
dren with rigour, self should be so completely out of the question, that he 
ahould only make them feel the effects of his displeasure, as the maintenance 
of his own virtuous principle^ the good of society, and tint of the offender 
hjm/self, may d.emand. 

By. thus subordinating hia parental aActioi), tpnotbing hut ai\ fa^ip^^Mia 
■enae of, duty, he iriU do th() utmost that be can to cheek tlw ■Mt.of .lapo- 
Tfktlon, or that spirit, wl^ch. niahfl* ^"f^ gcneratioii li^w tq onathv^ the 
i^at^tiftioija and, cuatoma.crtpl^Ufhfd by. thf pf-eoe^Ung oqae. Si^.a q^.aa 
h^.Bti^miqed, by tha^ subordinate spirit of; aawHs^tioo, which ^offifp^ ct^ 
dren to revert^ aa maxima of truth, ^ their father's sentimenta : an4^ ^^^. 
an beat d<|mli>f^ crvcr to penever^ in identifyinc th«|r wny. of thigking^ 
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wUlk:ki% kf ^mnthfag^thak be ^ewtft. tktiun ^ influenoB wUeU In tlnifr 
ac^ira over them^. nor exacts from them, ae a rights »<uhnilt»wo of minii 
that, after they are grown u{h he oug;ht to ooaaider as & homage inu4 him 
ef their own fr^ wiU. A man who arbitrarily insists ou his cliUdren, iu. 
an important ai&irs, taUng his sentiments for the model to which theirs are 
Itoond to conform, may, indeed, chance to have a son who corresponds fully 
Co hi* wistea: such' a eon,* aAier forming, attentively, liis diaracter arid* 
apiniMB o8i-hi% wUF'proiaM^ ael^ in liia turn, sdU more tjrraindeally liy hla-^ 
dnMrn^ on ttte^irimilib^ tfant be Iiaa a 'good' right to exact from tbem aa; 
maicb.dttremBee«f h^ Qaid' hl^k falher. However, generally speaking, ereai 
asAmiaeri» usnaBi^. !»• t)ie- asoond or. tlurd- generation, succeede<I by »> 
spendthrift, ap in theao.'Iays, when, the human mind q>ams, ahnost. univc9> 
ssUy, undue control, the iktiier wbo imperiously orders his chililreii to- 
4nad in his stepi^ will, almost always, be soon represented by a successor 
wlio, ratber tlian not' dtifcr flfem him, will ddight in weakening, by dan- 
gireaa innovation^ the lieat combined system of society. 
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f hr^hAdl no«r. take notice of tile provuioH made by na- 
tare.ta.att^db^ nei only Uie chiefs of families bnf men in ge* 
nsndj totlte^wUe ltaiM» speoiei^ by*meam of tbedomeetiis 



'Aif^aidyeei-iB not immediately connected' wtlit the spirit of ^ 
•ssoeiatioih but) a»- 1- purpose to make my remarks concerning*^ 
it, senre to ilhsteato what remains for me to say touching^ the 
openrtiow^f tfaatigpint^ Uiey are not, I tldnk, dbplaced here. 
TWdemoatioaff^etidns donot seem to \is entirely consistent 
witk..oiiRafaatnM9t!no|ions of 'jnstioe,' which would require us to 
ifliesuvttowarirea fbraU mankind with- an impartial afiS6ction» 
— kingfttg^Other^difl^rence in our l^MrofbrtrarfeHow^creaturesi 
eoiild^bo folly accounted for by the dirersity of tlieir - 
HamwrnTf tfafo doctrine is so repugnant to our feel* 
tags, that, even did our natural constitution not interpose in* 
nnMNiiitaUe obstadea to our conforming our- practite to it^ 

k2 
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we should still beliere that, without the entertaimneDt of partial^ 
social affections, we could have no enjoyment of life. 

Our aptitude to form family connexions may indeed seem to 
indicate to us, that we are made of a coarse, perishable stuff, 
which does not enter into the composition of blessed spirits. 
But particular ties of friendship appear, I believe, to all per- 
sons who reflect on the subject, such an essential and noUe 
part of happiness, that they most suppose them to be acknow-^ 
lodged and cherished by beings in a condition far superior to 
ours. If there be creatures whose social affection has no par- 
ticular channeb, because it is all one flood of intense, universal 
love, th^ir state is elevated so far above ours, that we can 
form no conception of the kind of happiness which distin- 
guishes it. 

Our sentiments of natural religion tell us that the perfection 
of created beings requires them to be in this state, since all 
creatures, alike in their deserts, are equally dear to their 
Creator, and that he is the model to whom the creatures ap- 
proach more nearly still as they become more perfect. 

Such being the point of moral perfection to which our ab- 
stract principles of justice direct our thoughts, we have some 
grounds to presume that it is the point, which beings who per- 
fect the work of their moral improvement, are destined at last 
to reach. At all events we should now, without allowing our 
warmth and constancy in love, friendship and family reUlioaa 
to abate, prepare ourselves for journeying towards it. .This is 
done by our accustoming our private affections to propose to 
themselves ends so pure, just and generous, that they shall 
attach us more closely to all mankind, instead of .teaching us 
to shrink within a narrow circle of family interests* 

§ 2. — It is, no doubt, absolutely necessary for the attainment 
of this object, that we steadily guide ourselves by liberal, 
equitable principles: however, did nature prompt us to bound 
our concerns entirely to the welfare of those whom we parti- 
cularly loved, it would be, perhaps, impossible to persuade us 
of the truth of the principle, th»t it does not beoome us to 
isokte ourselves, like birds of prey, from all nuinkind but our 
own family. 

Nature has acted in an opposite and much kinder manner. 
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She has taken care to warn ns of its being her intention, that 
the sentiments which accompany the domestic ties shall serre 
to unite affectionately all mankind, by surrounding those sen* 
timents with syra|iathies so extensive, that they interest ns 
for the whole human race, and indeed even for the irrational 
creation. Who does not, for instance, pity the feathered song- 
ster, who, in plaintive notes, bewails the mate, or the young 
fiunily, of which it has been deprived by ruthless violence ? 

§ 3. — I have already mentioned how much personal wants 
relating to the preservation of life, excite fellow-feeling among 
mankind, from each individual being ^ble to appreciate exactly 
the misery, to which they expose the unhappy mortals con- 
demneil to suffer from them : yet the fellow-feeling awakened 
by the persons, whom we see grievously afflicted in their ten- 
derest affections, is warmer, and has more comprehensive bear- 
ings. 

Though we may relieve the penury of the unfortunate crea- 
ture whom we see labouring under the privation of the greatest 
personal necessaries, yet is there in his condition nothing on 
which our imagination loves to rest. It rather makes us recol- 
lect with a sort of loathing the humiliating evils to which hu- 
man natare is exposed ; but when we see parents, wives or 
<^dren, anxiously devoted to the objects to whom they are 
hound by those relations ; when we see them sinking under 
the aiBietion caused them, either by their ingratitude or by 
•ome fatal cafaunity that had overtaken them, though our hearts 
he rent by this sad spectacle, it has still a sort of attraction for 
Ufl, whidi usually makes us long take a melancholy pleasure in 
recalling it to our recollection. It offers to us a kind of images 
viiich, it appears, were we free to choose the nature of our 
joys and sorrows, we should frequently present to our imagi- 
nation. 

j 4^ — The woes to which the relations above mentioned are 
fo cruelly exposed, soften the horrors of civil war. For in- 
stance, the most enraged partisan would feel his heart bleed 
m pity for the enemy whom he saw, either bending in anguish 
over the disfigured corpse of a son, that had fallen the victim 
of infuriate strife, or else vainly supplicating triumphant foes 
to spare the living one whom they were determined to sacrifice. 
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§ 5.-^Not only do the noar -doiaealie sflbeltoiis oblaiD» fbr 
the person who «ppeftt9 deeply moved by them, A«ori of Mcred 
jRympathy fram ^boholdoFg of oommon hamiwitsy, hitl (hey 
abu caiwe them to take kiteveat in the ol^ieet lor mho§Q wake he 
entortabu tho«0 effecdeiMk Theibeloved hushand or ton of a 
yirtnoiUy attrectnre -wome^ i^ppeen to «U who are tonehed 
with A joDie of 4ier wortfe— patftioidarly if int inork to <be the 
olycctof tho afieotieB IflMt Jke iaepirea Jier-^iBTestod wilii 3 
pottioaef that aacvedy iateniating «harader Iwith whiak he ia 
dothod in iter ;«yea. q 

§ 6. — Nor ia it merely aheae friiOae fond sdatiooa> by takmg 
an evident intoreat ia thein» more apeetatora in aonie doi^reo to 
do thu aamo, who-beaafit by the genend fduqioaitifla an maaiuBd 
toaympathiae wilh the dwMitie aCBatioBa 4if a MHawHsnatare. 

Tho atnuuper, wheia fkrinemoTedfromaU hianabiial frtemk, 
excitoa on that account compasaion in thoso who witnesa his 
forlorn state : for I think that it can acarcely he doidiaed that 
the kind 8|Hrit of hoipitaMty with whieh ahe weary» anknown 
trarcHer is commonly ^[veoted among barbaaeaa aatioM^ p artl y 
procceda firom pity £ar the wanderer, who ia left without a 
friond to take a particolar interest ia bia coacenis. 

§ 7.^-^The kindneas with which all peraena of fiamaaity are 
di0iiosad Jto view their fellow-creatares, aa celiaidering tkat 
. each indiridnal ia or ought to be, ia domestic Ufe, dear to aanse 
anxiooa friend, ia nnapeakably increased in those tender rda- 
tivca, whom cxperienoe has taught thoroughly to iiiwitfrtaiiil 
.the aJlanna and cares, which a deeply felt domeatie aflBsctioB saay 
canse. Tluia, fur inataace, when a mother aeea a youtb mi her 
aon'sage, who ia faraway from hia ovn frieuda, in acrn^ po- 
aitioijif ahe ia doubly impelled to aneoeur hiafi, botk bocanse 
he suffers, and because he is so uafiMtunate aa not to have a 
mother near him. Should she learn that he possesaea one le- 
maricahly tender, who counta with inqiatiMioe all the momenu 
of their separation, ahe pitiea the angoiah to which ahe moat 
be a prey during the time of Ida absence, and of hia being ex- 
posed to perils which her imagination cannot fail to aggraTate. 
J^ur the mother's sake, she thence lavishes en the son all those 
yaaental attentiona, which, shoald her beloved child bo one day 
In a similar aituation, ahe would wish some humane stranger to 
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bestow oh him, moTed by sympathy with the anxieties caused 
her by her inability to relieve his distresses. Does she find 
ont that he is alone in the world, hliving no mother, no 
kind friend, to he concerned in his welfare, she watches him 
still with the same maternal tenderness, deeply pitying lum 
for boing left deserted. Thus, however he may be circum- 
stanced in his fiunily, her heart finds some motive of sympa- 
thy in her own maternal afiv'ction, for treating him, while 
he stands in iiecKl of her care, with as inucli attention a:i though 
he wete her son. 

§8. — Nor is onr sympathy with fond domestic affbctiohs 
merely called ibrth, when the tender emotions which it caus^ 
ns find an object towards whom they can flow. We feel it in 
an abstract manner, so that, laying aside all consideration of 
particular individual^ we are pleased in general with the idea 
of those affections exercising due power over the human heart. 
We are revolte<l when we see a proof of its being hardened 
to them, even though the party who may suffer in consequence, 
does not engage our pity. Thus, if a son determine to deliver 
a guilty father io condign punishment, every heart palpitates 
with horror, for though it might gkully see vengeance over- 
take the sinner, it recognises the whole society to be outraged 
in its most sacred feelings, by the son who aims, against a 
parent's head, the shafts of vengeance or even those of justice. 

§ 9^^ — Whatever be the ansirchy whi<^ the tumult of un- 
govemod passions introduces into a nation, the imagination and 
feelings of men still ding fondly to that portion of a peaceable, 
happy, social order, which depends on the right discliarge of 
domestic duties. Where they alone are concerned, mankind 
in general, to a certain degree, act, as it is to be presumed they 
would do, were they unacquainted with any partial branch of 
social love, and exquisitely sensible to this affection in an uni- 
versal form. In this case, they would see obvious reasons tor 
dividing themselves into distinct families, in which each chief 
should charge himself with the care of as many individuals as 
nature might intrust to him, but every i>erson, actuated by a 
warm interest for all mankind, would still watch fearfully, to 
tee that the beings composbg all the various families did their 
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part, 80 tbAt no member of them should ho neglected ; from his 
heing conscious that all mankind Varmly interested him. 

§ 10. — The private affections may, I think, be compared to 
the luminary, that vivifies the world by his glorious rays. A» 
the light and warmth which we receive from him would be 
very feeble, in comparison of what they are, did they merely 
descend to us from his orb, instead of being reflected from 
every transparent particle of matter throughout the whole 
atmosphere, so our tender affection for some particular per- 
sons, would not do much towards wanning our breast with 
humane sentiments^ were it not that its light and vital heat, 
penetrates every portion of our mind, owing to the multitude 
of sympathetic feelings with which it is filled, and which are 
like so many brilliant atoms^ reflecting the pure radiancy of 
the original affections. 

§ 11. — Agreeably to the conclusions which I draw from the 
moral facts above stated, nature indicates it to be her inten- 

m 

tion, that our private affections should conduct us to loving adl 
our fellow-preatures ; and, as the sympathies with which they 
inspire us, hav^ an inexpressible sweetness in them, that they 
should tend to sheil over our intercourse with mankind, its 
purest and most heart- warming pleasures. 

We may thence infer, that by expanding and multiplying 
those sympathies, to such a degree, that they shall attach us, 
warmly, to the whole liuman race, we prepare ourselvc^s to love 
virtue, by learning, exquisitely to savour the kind of happiness 
that is sanctioned by her. According to this view of the pri- 
vate afl*ections, they should delight us in the family circle, like 
a beautifu) garden, spread round our dwelling for comfort and 
recreation. But, as in a country arrived at the height of sen- 
sible prosperity, the skilful agriculturists bestow on their fields:, 
a great part of that J4]dicious culture by which they have 
transformed their gardens into smiling paradises, — by these 
meims rendering all their rural scenes enchanting to the eye of 
taste, — thus, in a land where moral civilization were at its 
Jughcst perfection, a degree of that sacred charm which en- 
dears their domestic ties to the members of a happy family, 
would, as I conceive, be spread overall those civil relations, 
irhich unite the members of the same realm, or even foreigners. 
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together.. In the largest asseniblies, met to deliberate on 
pablic affairs, men would view each other with a portion of 
that kindness and respect, which persons of the fame family 
ought mutually to entertain. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE PRIVATE AFFECTIONS SHOULD BE CORRECTED OF THEIK 
ENERVATING PROPERTIES, BY MEANS OF THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIA. 
TIOK^FORMS lit WHICH THAT SPIRIT SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 
TO MANIFEST ITSELF. 

§ 1- — Tliough the family affections, like a fertilizing stream, 
might be taught gently to expand beyond their exact channel, 
and to fecundify all the humane, social feelings of a people, 
yet is it necessary, towards their producing that effect, that 
they sink into minds composed of a more tenacious soil than 
they bring to them. They have in their nature, as I have 
shown, a tendency to enervate, and they have it not only in 
their own original form, but also, in the sympathies which they 
kindle. 

If men too often hearken to an undue pretension on the part 
of their own family, rather than to a legitimate demand made 
by strangers, it is, that enfeebled by these affections, they 
want resolution to refuse to comply with those of their entrea- 
ties, which are the most urgent. 

The private affections render the mind selfish because they 
first weaken it. They appear sometimes, it is true, to harden 
into selfishness a father's heart, by teaching him to associate 
Iiis children to himself, so that he determines to dispose of the 
one as absolutely as of the other. But this species of selfish- 
ness is really produced by the spirit of association, which first 
IcUU bis paternal affection, and then assumes its form, as a pe- 
trifying substance, after having destroyed the life of vegetables, 
takes upon it their figure. 

§2. — The spirit of association when it opens, to*a niethodical 
plsn of conduct, a wide space through which it may be dis- 
<«a<led, tends greatly to brace the liiind and determine it to 
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act flteftilily, on all occasions, up to the principle which it may 
hare adopted for its gaidance. 

*^T\s therefore in this spirit that we ought to look for an an- 
tidote to the relaxing effects of the domestic affections. Not 
that we ought, on that account, to approve of it in the lather, 
who sternly forbids iris children to thwart the projects which 
his ambition lays for them : such a spirit of association only 
tends to nuike the most hard-hearted tidfishncss predominate in 
the breast. 

j 3« — We should rather try to encourage this spirit in the 
circumstances wherein it draws indiriduals out of their perso- 
nal concerns, and makes them devote themselves to the good 
of a community. It is then that it gives men, what they so 
mnch wfovt, the strengdi of mind which they would |>ossess 
had they no passions bnt those derived from a lofty ^lf*love. 

At the same time we ouglit carefully to employ domestic 
affections knd the sympathies to which they give birth, to render 
them thorcmghly humane and deeply attached to their fellow- 

crcatnrcs. 

§ 4, — The spirit 6f association thM teiglik iHtli advantage be 
made use af^ to draw m^ out of their private inteirests, and 
yet render them capable of as stem, strong decision as if Uiey 
were moved entirely by sdf4ovie, is, 

First'-^Thi^ which makes lAieAd unite With thcfir o^nuitryineti 
to form, as I may say, one mind and body^ 

S^condly-^That which mrakes them identify their interests 
with those of the members of the salme profession. 

It would be needless for me to expatiate on tiie dignity which 
the human characteir derives, from a devoted-attadmHAit to one s 
conntry and the system of social polity, to which it may be in- 
debted for happiness and independence. Though this be an 
hnportaKit theme, it is one that — as far as my knowledge goes — 
contains no position with which ahnost every individual is not 
already well acquainted : for what person is there who, whatever 
his own conduct may be, does not in theory venerate and justly 
appreciate ^the worth of him, who sacrifices himself rather than 
allow his country to decline &om a state of prosperity ? I 
shall therefore confine my remarks on the love of oountry> to 
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the oontnstt wUdi I thifek I ]wi««rre hetmrnn Ae ni*ireinento 
«f tliu )>Mnon snd those of the domei^ affectiofiik 

J Srf^lFIum a man ideatHies hk own hieerest flo completely 
with dMticfP kiB ooMtry, m «lM«t an imdoiiB <v^8li to adtanee 
what ke'eonooiTes to be the w«al t^ Che liitter for erer len- 
pmtset hw tbon^lrta, the aelMi part of the fcoliiiga dominating^ 
wilhm 4iai«« not apt to skill «h6 «oeial» as hi th« caae of tho 
aaMtMNM h^&mr who, affcor aaaoctatitig hit ohfldren to the 
phns ftttidod hy hhn to pipomote hfe pevsonal prosperity, is lOo 
Hahleto grow iadifforent «o them, if Their views 4o not eoiki- 
efde widi his. 8elf4o<f«, which is from the%«*gimiiiig the spirit 
fresidiiis^ orcr snch a lather's plans, acquires from his hal^ 
tuaUy cherishing it, aufficient rigour qnickly to oyeroome his 
palatal or sodiallore, f(hofdd it attempt to<oppose it, 

When a nwin, on the contrary, learns to treat his own liite- 
fetts, as being J>oHbct]y itlentified with those of his coontry, hy 
thatttery act of im mind he erects sociid love, in an abstracted 
fiMnn, no doubt. Into the leading principle of his breast ; and 
the longer, and more closely, he associates the idea of his conn- 
'^y'tlateresefo )^t>Of his own, tho more will his self-love be 
w4»ofdinate to his pasriotfic affection. No indignation nor dis* 
appsintod hofes can usaally wean the lover Of his native land, 
frfflii the objeot of his ardent attachment. What commonly 
«N^ hnn to It is, tho gradiuil dissolution of the association of 
ideas, ivlrich had led him closely to connect his country with 
hhnadf; aad the fbrmation in his mind of other aasociations 
thtt lempt him to forgH it. 

§ B.^'What seems to me moat particnlarly to disthiguish the 
doracter of patriotic love from that of the domestic affections, 
^ hs not boiag surromided like them by a radiancy of sympa- 
thetic te ndo w KMs , so comprehonsivo as to shine on all mankind, 
^ttriotie love purifies the core of the heart, chasing selfish in- 
diaa^OBs away from it, by a stream of disinterested feeling : 
lart it allows a harsh selfishness to settle like an irreducible 
cnnt OB its surlaeo, completely paralysing, in its lofty aqiirings 
and iafinite bearings, soeial love, which thenceforth becomes 
too powerless to kindle in it a sympathetic interest, in any pa- 
triotie cores that regard a foreign land. 
Hmrevor, though I asaame that patriotic love is subject to 
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contract the mind tlial it iahaliits, and to render it insensible to 

sympathy with the patriots of other comitriesy yet I do not 

• pretend that the contractedness which it causes in it is so rery 

absolute, as to leave it utterly unable to yield to the expansive 

effects of a sympathetic emotion. Such ia certainly not the 

case particularly of late years, when the well-educated part of 

mankind are become sufficiently enl%htened to peroeiTey that 

. the flonrishing state df rival nations, far from injuring the 

, country that they cherish, contributes to increase its prosperity. 

This discovery naturally inspires them with more interest^ than 

men formerly took, in the the exertions of the foreigner whom 

they see toilmg with patriotic seal for the good of his native 

land. 

Men were not, however, even formerly, totally bereft of a 
sympathetic sentiment of admiration for the generous, devoted 
patriot, to whatever country he might belong, provided indeed 
it were so situated, as that its interests could not be presumed 
to clash with those of the land whose welfare lay next their 
hearts. 

. That the sympathetic part which men not connected hy m 
common country, take in each other's patriotic feelings, is so 
slight as to vanish instantly when any subject of competition 
arises between the nations to which they iq>pertain, may be in- 
ferred, not onlyfinom the records of history, bnt even from the 
altercations that continually arise between persons ^vHioare fo- 
reigners to each other. When the listener on those oocasions 
compares the insulting taunts with which they interlard the ar- 
guments adduced by them, to prove the superiority of their re- 
spective countries, with the kindness with whtdi persons en- 
gaged in a competition, by warm domestic aflRections, osnally 
manage each other's feelings, he can scarely avoid condnding, 
that nature has surrounded these affections with sympathies, 
which make every one who is capable of feeling them know 
how to respect them in another, while she has litde disposed 
the human heart, however it may adore its country, to enter- 
tain any sympathetic compassion for the stranger, whom a pa- 
triotic sentiment warmly attaches to a rival nation. Thus, if 
two individuals enter into rivality, owing to the endeavours 
of each to advance the interests of a son or brother, rarely jil 
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the heat of dispute will they seek contemptaously to ontrage 
one another, in their parental or fraternal feelings ; but let two 
men of diflFerent countries seek each to establish the pre-enii« 
nence of his own, each will probably take the utmost pains to 
mortify his antagonist, by uttering opprobrious invectires 
igainst his native land* To observe the fury with which they 
assail one another, it appears not only that they are totally 
deaf to the voice of fellow-feeling for his patriotic affections, 
bat that they require from him an implicit adoption of theirs, 
not from sympathy with them, but in their original form, as 
tkongh he were their countryman. Such seems to me to be 
the unjust pretension of the sincere, but arrogant and narrow- 
minded patriot. He thinks that, as far as his country's fame 
extends, every foreigner is bound to look to it alone as a land 
deserving love aad admiration. I doubt not, were domes- 
tic shivery in use in this part of the world, that*we should 
often hear a stem patriot assert, like the Roman of old, that 
eren slaves ought to be attached to the constitution of the go- 
Temment of his country, and seek its preservation. As to 
Umseftf, it is easy to conceive to what a pitch his pride aad pre- 
Munption would mount, did he see bis pretensions to belong to 
I country, exclusively w<»thy the love and veneration of man- 
kind, universally acknowledged, and did all foreigners look 
abject and humiliated in his presence, from tacitly making the 
avowal that the advantage which he poesesesd, in being born 
tbecitisen of such a glorious land, rendered his situation in- • 
comparably more honourable than theirs. 

§ 7«— Finding, then, that a warm, patriotic love does, to a 
certain limit, produce on the heart excellent effects, by ani- 
mating it with a strength and resolution^ such as self-love, did 
it reign in it alone, might be expected to infuse through it ; 
and rendering it, at the same time, as disinterested as though 
the fife which iaipelled it to action, were solely kindled by 
•ocial love; while I perceive, notwithstanding, that beyond 
that limit, patriotic love permits the accumulatioo of the harsh- 
Ht, most ungenerous, selfish passions, I conclude, that It is 
desirable, that both it and the domestic affections, should enter 
nto the national character, and receive in it all the strength 
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and devdliqieveiii o£ vUdi they ate mucepftUe, to the end 
tha^ they may mutiiaJly snjiply each otiior*a deficienciei. That 
palriotic sentimeiits may impart to. it a 4aoncaiitratedi eiiei^y» 
aad ntf^jf aetke spirit* of ditialene9tedo6»fi» white, die dor 
meelio afeclion% guerounding tiKmselvee with their manfidd 
tender ayntpadiieS) shall! pnepare ita ta hearken to* reaeoii» 
aed religioDy vhen^ they oommaad it to> be friendly and genor 
roiM to aU. mankinds. 

§ 8» — Hove9Per>. thoogh the matnal influenoe of the ]^h» 
and pi}i.v«l6 affections, mightibe adyantegieonil)^ employed; to: 
reml^ tkn firm patriut^ mild and humane, and: the tender chief 
of hjSvmlfi ateadyi ifig«Mroii9 and lofty-mindodi yet* oould no 
other affiediom^ he fonml*. to.piveerve in the hnman heart? ajiistr 
equipoiae, Ifeavi that tto publio affections vouhi gradmdly 
g^ve way, a|id lose tlioiir q^ceudnney onror it,, owing to the pre^ 
ponderance uf th«? pniv^te q«ies^ That abstraction, .nepresenting 
ascertain. state of sopiety» andii^ particnlaraiisteHi oC lavK^ oqsr 
toms and: institutions,, tu. which^ when, animated by. 'patriotic 
affbctkuis, we attach. oumelTeSy mnst frequently, . in the com* 
mon course o£ things* only occupy the back gronndi in the 
pictnitts of our social condition; which engage one thoughts. 
The near and ptominent objects^ show us a complete "circle of 
privato interests- The. hopes and joys connected w«ith tender 
affbctions,; the anxiety to airert misfortune from a cherished, 
object; the fear of being' outstripped by a^ competitonf the 
continuaLooQupation. undertaken Jn the view^ duly to maintain 
ourselves and families ;. thesft are the matters which constantly 
ft( oar attmiMo>^ and- which tempt n» to foiget our country. 
Tliey do so>the more readily» fi^m her rights ovet us lying 
ffequ^ntly iii.abeyavbee, ontapoount of no opportiimty to serve 
l^er* otberiwise than by taking care of oursdves and families, 
occurring^ to.keepinexerciseL<isurpetrjotic seal* It-is. true, l!be' 
lieve,that» und^r the system of- government by^whitii, after our 
arrival at the hjglmst state, of Iwaan perfection, nature intends 
that we shidi be tnled^ individuals, will more clearly, discern, 
than.they. da at-presenti the bearing% whether, near' or remote, 
wJiiok their. a<;tions may be calcnlated.ta have on the nation^ 
system .of morals* and condnct. Hiey/ wili^ of. consequence^ be 
more induced to keep the wish to promote the public weal, 
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erer active witfdn thenu Still, ho.weTer» I am afraid, that in 
any siate of society, that widb woi^ld, by degrees* grow faij^t^ 
were the public affecl^ions left alone- to withstand, the encroach- 
ments of the private ones. A medium must, I think, be foundi 
to connect together those two cUi«sea of affection, and inter- 
vene so between them, 9fi that tha private ones sb^l npt. beayr 
down, with their whole weight, on the pnblie Q9e^ 

§ 9^ — rThat medium consists, if I be not greatly mistaikctn, in 
the spirit of a^sQciatio,n, considered in th^ form, in which it. 
prompts the mc^mbers of thq same professioi^ to lopk qia, 
their interests as identified. I know that a brotherly attach- 
ment to the corps to. which one belongs is,, when iiyudjici<^as)y 
manag^cd, productive of great, evils, su that erpeiience-scema 
to warrant the conclu^on of th<^8C who infer, fbum what they^ 
have seen of its operations, that government and society.ought 
strenuously to endeavovr to dissolve such attachments, in their 
first formation. 

Bat notwithstandstandUig that I highly respect the c^inion 
of many of the persons who ^e prejudiced agajinst a corpora- 
tion spirit, as I do. not thiAkthat the social system, hcrp ex- 
posed, could acquire a competent^ degree of stEibility uplps^ it. 
were p^tlj sustained by, sin^ilar a^sociiitions,. it-i^, ne<?e(isary; 
for me in these pages to tr^at the propensity to form ^fX efpftl. 
de eorpSf as a pprtion of tho^ i^oral dispositions ixQplanted b]i^ 
nature in the heart of m^n, to.. £^ b^m f^r ent^pog intp. her, 
scheme of universal moral ord^r. 

As the m(^t rema|*ka)>le specimen! exhibit^ed in the wor^d of 
the effects prod|iced by a.n e^jrit.de aofpi^ have b^en t\^ rj^ult . 
of a system of c^^rciQp, by.if^i^h boypyfrom their early child- 
hood, were, forced to.devotQ t{^i^9ely^ to, a^parti^^uVur, cqrp^ 
and often ta.dii^est Uiemsejy^s^c^f al|,the tiem^^r fi^f^lifigs of hu- 
manity, that they n^ig^t occupy thenis^lyes expliuiiyely; ypH^- 
the offices of. their prpfcssioi|, little qip b^ inferred, ft'om the 
pheBomcna^ offered by, th^ opt^jioQS, of ihn^eqirU.d^ CParpH 
i^hen thus, si^ppo^d by, violence respecting t](i^. inft^^pc^ 
which it wou^haveon th^.general 8ti^t®4if so^ipty* wore th^ 
paijties boymd by it, only drawn and h^ld together, by their vo- 
lition, and wore they.under.no obligation to denude their hearts, 
of its natural, affectionate sentiments. 
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^ ]0« — Wemfty, I think, notwithstanding the forced manner 
in which this kind of spirit of association is generally upheld, 
satisfy ourselves from observing it, that it resembles patriotic 

love ; 

First — In disposing men to a stem way of thinking towards 
the persons, who are outside the pale which circumscribes the 
object of their peculiar attachment. 

Secondly — In teaching them to pursue, within that pale, re- 
gular plans of conduct with energy, perseverance and firmness, 
yet, relatively to personal self-love, with an extreme disinter- 
estedness. 

Like a patriotic affection, an esprit de corps nourishes in men 
those vigorous, intrepid qualities, which a high, predominant 
self-love, would be calculated to unfold ; and, at the same 
time, determines them to employ them in the service of a por- 
tion of their fellow-creatures. A spirit of association which 
thus takes men out of their own individuality, while it pre- 
serves the strength of their mind, and leads them to a love of 
strenuous and steady employment, though it may greatly re- 
quire to be enlightened and corrected, lays in their hearts such 
a firm ground-work for virtuous principles to act upon, that it 
ought not to be entirely repressed and discouraged. ' There is 
the more reason for showing some favour to an esprit de corps^ 
that, though it be characterized with defects similar to those 
of patriotic love, yet it does not, therefore, encourage the 
narrow-mindedness of the latter passion. 

The illiberal sentiments inspired by it, clash with those en- 
gendered by patriotic love, and tend to weaken them ; for 
hatreds seldom continue intense, when the objects on which 
the mind is compelled to fix them, are various and divergent. 

§ 11. — It maybe thought, that the sentiment of animosity 
towards foreign nations, and that towards foreign professions, 
which seem necessary elements for sustaining, in men, pa- 
triotic love and an attachment to their own corps, being neu- 
tralized by mingling together, the love and attachment will 
either both decay, or the one will expire while the other 
triumphs. One or other of these evils woiild, no doubt, be 
likely to occur, if pains were not taken skilfully to harmonize 
the national institutions. 



• The oietkodi of «a»tainiag both postiom hannoiiioittlf ' and 
TigonHulf combined, piesento one of the ^kridetdia the disoo- 
very of wluch* would enoble us to ndapt oar oocud system hap- 
pilf to the <constitatioB of hnmao natone. 

It must rest with >the p^vons who shall see fHar social institu- 
taona remodelled, in the design of 4aking advantage of every 
germ of order deposited in the human mind, to discrkninato 
the mode in which a corporation spirit and patriotic love can be 
made to act vigorously together, without either diminishing, 
the force of the other. I shall only say thaty whenever that 
time arrives, I believe that it will not be difficult to ascertain 
that ample powers exist in the mind of the community, for set* 
ting both passions judiciously in action, and hindering either 
from being weakened by the exertions of the other. 

A spirit of association uniting the members of the same pro- 
fession, if made to coalesce firmly with a patriotic affection, so 
that the party animated by it would cherish it doubly, from«. 
conscioosness that it rendered him more useful to his country^ 
would infuse through his patriotic sentiments life and vigour> 
and hinder their being thrown too much int^ obscurity by more 
o^ent, private interests. 

The interests of the individual, in respect to those of die 
corps to which he belongs, do not, as is frequently thecase in 
regard to the interests of his country, occupy the place • of a 
smaller circle drawn within a wider, and tending often to ob- 
struct the view of it to the person seated in their common 
centre. The individual sees his own private interests marching 
St the side of those of his corps, and either drawing evenly 
with them or else leaving them so totally independent, that 
both classes are at full liberty to present themselves closely and 
unimpeded before his mental view. His employments, instead of 
dissipating his attention from the interests of his corps, keep the 
idea of them continually in his mind, more particularly as they 
usually lead him to frequent the company of the members of 
it, and to converse with them of their common affairs. The 
corps to which he is responsible for fidelity to his engagement, 
is not, as is his country in a great measure, an abstraction 
which can impose no awe upon him, can call him to no account. 
'Tis composed of sensible beings who surround him ; who will 
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not allow him to forget for an iniitaat his oorenant with them ; 
and who would mako him feel dishonoured and hnniUated, did 
he gire room for suspicion of his heing fidae to it. 

Such a spirit of association, as I am spealdng of, might with 
adTantage attach all men to 4he tnemhers of their profession. 
They would, of course, be in some degree distrihnted iiits 
bands of rivals, but, enlightened by a judicious edncation, sad 
united together by a common love of country, their riTidtty* 
would inspire them, not with mutual contempt or ill-will, hot 
simply with a strenuous desire to win each other's req^ect, 
which they would all be generous enough openly to grant 
where it was due, thence offering to the whole body of the 
nation, gpreat incentives to noble conduct. 

§ 12« — A tpirit of association with the members of oneV 
profession, thus widely diffused sind well directed. Would senre 
as agreatdieck on the love of innbv'ation, a passion against' 
which the gnides of the people will have greatly to guard them, 
whenever man*s reason is universally put in exercise, and that ' 
it has become accustomed to examine impartially every preju- 
dice. , In such a state manldnd will be in great danger of not 
having their minds sufficiently ballasted by strong, steady at- 
tachments, to enable them to resist the veering impulsion of 
light, frivolous passions, particularly of the love of novelty. 

§ 13^ — A constant attachment to the corps of one's profession 
would contribute greatly to give a solid basis to society, by 
making every one proud of his station in life, and slow to 
change it. 'Tis when each individual views his own calling 
with too much respect to be desirous to mount into a higher 
one, that professions are well filled; that the country, if other 
drcumstances be favourable, advances sorely in the road of 
prosperity, and that a fine orderly spirit reigns throughout it^ 
inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TH0UGRT8 CONCBRNING I'HE IIODE OF COftHECTINO 
A DIlSPOSITiON TO CLANSHIP. 

§ 1. — la descriUiig the different combinatiotw* by which the, 
tpirit of association prepares men for establishing among them . 
a solid system of national order, I have made no metition of 
tliose wide family circles called clans, and I must avoW that I 
hive not omitted specifying them, from considering them to he 
inclnded in one of the subjects of my discussion ; namely, that 
of family ties. Though the affections springing from these ties 
may appear to be the remote origin of clans, yet are they per« 
vaded and held together by a spirit of association, very differ- 
ent from that which unites truly affectionate members of the 
same family. They se^m more formed in a view to the con- 
tenience which results from numbers undertaking, in common, . 
warlike expeditions, than f^om anxiety to promote the weal of 
any particular person : f^nequently they are only attributed, by 
the parties with whom they originate, to motives of consan-, 
gninity, because men are instinctively aware, that associations 
produced by ties of blood are the strongest of any, eteh 
though^— as I have instanced in the case of the ambitious fa- 
ther — such associations frequently stifle those natural affections 
that appeared at first to give rise to them. 

§ 2m — A disposition to clanship argues a propensity tn men 
to extend their private relationships, so as that they slutU have 
no other public governor than a domestic chief. An arrange- 
ment of this kind, wherever it takes place, must inevitably stti" 
up, among the different tribes of the same country, rancorous 
and inveterate hostilities. Clans are distinguished by all that 
hank ifliberality of sentiment which usually characterises un- 
cultivated minds, who are associated together for the advance* 
ment of their own partial ends, and they are remarkable for 
being the canse of animosities as intense as is the desire of a 
person, devoted to his family, to promote its welfare or arenge 
its wrongs. 

* NaaMly : Ihe tlvM dlftrmt wfttHtan •f •ttMfcttmt iotmk4 hg i 
ff-tkcame luaUy, of the Huue country and of the mme profenioo. 

l2 



§ 3^— As clans only tend to give to private affections pnblie 
bearings which do not belong them, and to embitter, instead of 
softening, by their means, the spirit of association, where il 
unites men together for the furtherance of some special object^ 
tonching their interests ; far from considering a propensity to 
clanship as among those tendencies to association, of which ad- 
vantage might be taken to prepare individuals for figuring well 
in their place under a good system of social order, I think that 
wherever a propensity to fall into clans appears in the members* 
of a nation, it ought to be carefully subdued, otherwise they 
will never be fit to be cemented into one national corps with 
all their countrymen. 

§ 4« — I know that at present, in this part of the world* claaa 
are but little organized; a strong, over-ruling public power 
prevents their birth. But it is not enough for the formation of 
a good national character, that clanship be discouraged irom 
assuming a tangible form, the spirit of it must be dissipated, 
otherwise it will effectually render the people unruly and dis- 
orderly. 

The symptoms from which the existence of such a spirit may 
be inferred, do not lie in a deep attachment to ones fiELmily, or 
even to distant relations. Such an attachment, if it be inn<H 
cent and unobtrusive, may rather be looked on as the sign of a 
steady,. sober mind, that is capable of fully appreciating the 
blessings of good order. A disposition to clanship, evinces 
i|self, I think, most commonly in a restless, acrimonious tem- 
per, which finds it necessary to be on a footing of animosity 
with some portion of the surrounding society. The attention 
of the persons filled with this spirit, is often principally fixed 
on their relations ; but, as they cannot clan with them, and 
are sometimes unconscious of any wish to do so, it is often a 
moot point, whether their disposition to keep their minds 
closely occupied about them, shall determine them to love, or to 
hate them. One thing is certain, that it is with their relations 
that they are sometimes engaged in furious contests. 

A propensity to clanship is not, however, merely to be in* 
ferred from a temper that engages us continually in angry 
strifes with relations, or the society around us. Since a turbn- 
Itaii disf^itBOn, of this ungeual kind» may be .the rreaolt of 
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social indinatlonSy that a Iiarsh and unbridled gloominess of 
dkaracter, has converted into sources of g^I and bitterness. 
What indicates, 1 think, that a propensity to quarrel with 
relations, and the surrounding society, is connected, in the 
people whom it characterizes, with a love of clanship, diverted 
by law and custom from its native channel, is a great steadiness 
in their feelings, respecting their neighbour; a steadiness, 
however, which has far more the effect of perpetuating feudd, 
thian of strongly cementing friendships. 

Though a love of clanship appears to have its first rise in 
affection for our friends, and that hatred of our common ene- 
mies, seems to be only a collateral result of this attachment, 
jety Uke all zealous affections, which serve us as an excuse to 
persecute the objects with whom we consider that they jriaoe 
us in hostility, the love of our clan is almost entirely nurture 
ed in uv, by maligiiant passions : our affection for those^ to 
whom we are bound by amicable ties, takes little consistency^ 
if it be not fiumed by the pleasure of raging agoinSt 



A propensity to danship, when it is repressed, stiO, usnally 
generstes a disposition, firmly to combine with assodales, for 
some purpose that stirs up a hot dissension between vs, and a 
portiesi of the community. 

§ ^ — One g r e at means ci correcting a people of a tendenoy 
to dasship, is, to train tiiem to warmth and constancy in 
fiiendahips, that are no wise abstracted from the consideration 
of tiw deserts and welfiwe of the individuals with wh<nn they 
are frmned, nor fovmded in any kind of porty spirit.' In a 
word, a sdfish spirit of association, or that which impels us to 
seek die good of our companions, because we identify.it with 
our own, must enter, not at all, or as little as posable, into 
the friendships of which I speak. 

They must, therefbre, be distinct from that attachment' to 
Ae members of our profession, which I mentioned, with a 
qualified approbation, in the last chapter. An attachment to 
the members of our profession, though it may have an appro- 
priate duuacter, distinguishing it from a love of. our olan^ may 
easily, if not eautionaly • watched, contract a similar one. 

It ought also to be distinct from an. afiection for tiw mem- 
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bers of ear ifiuftily, rinoe ^iB liffMtioii» if ow kesrti W 
tirely MttreBdeted t« il» will, miliiriUy) sake the baImb hSi 
imto dmm, or en^pendef ki il, all ike evib BttencUBl w a gMie- 
rat propenaity to da 90. I do aot mean, kowovor, tkal tke 
liea oi irieiidflkfp» akoidd ke more sacrad $kaii ikaae of klood. 
fik|di a doftrine, did H hifluenoe a satioiiV |Nracilioa» woBld 
woefiilly encovffig^ ia it» tkoae raneorew ya Binoni > wkiak a 
apirit of danakip jpaHicBtoty iHreata iigaimi eiar own re l a li o an^ 
when it fiuls in aasociatii^g ns to Cfacnu A aalwtary and 
friendabip, is oonfinod wMwi jm% lioiiiida> and» fcr Aaaa 
ening Ike konda of eoiuMgnxnityv il a4raif|<lh«Mi iha0i» by kir 
.kitnaltng Ike Hiind to aiaaiiiioaim ito «ftotionalo oUgmtioBs, 

f 6.-^BBt wiBH are Ike jmat Hobb^ witkai wkkk fftaiddup 
dkavld be c a n ined; wkat ia ike pwepBr fhm aaaigned to k Ib 
Ike order of Batnre ? 

Tke aentinientai of ahaost erery ke«it» cobU probaUy sag^ 
geat» readily^ a JBst and preeiae anawer to tkia qneatioB. How- 
over, though m diipotttioB to diaialereiled firieadakipa, bboob- 
nected with the ties of relationship, is a ftct, in oar bmibI 
natBie, wkioh we kave do diftenity in BBeertBiniBgy it mmj Bot 
ke aasiaB to iwtafi obt atiwiliop, bb inalBBt, ^bbi 'llda tnrtk^ 
for tke sake of fixiBg it «b Ike doviootk ralalMBi% m ofder to 
discover where it is, that tkey leave an openiBg for frioadsk^ 
to iatradaoe itsetfn aad take a plaoe oBMing tkeai. By aook an 
oxiBBiBatioB, wo skaU deCermiBO the rigkts of fjiaBiskip on 
our ksBTtSy not oniy from OBr aalive aeBoa of its vBhe, kot 
oiao, fraot a peroepfion of tba sttBation whkk it fitta BBSong 
the doBieatic affaotions. This hMfniiy, iadiwes me lo iBterm to 
the attm«et» of tke maaifold a|BiyitkstiB feelingSy wkkk iiiBdar 
ike domestic afieotioBS, b meaas of epsBiBg tke keart to tea- 
dem/BSs for mil mssikiBd, bb4 I propooe diidifWliBg to it, tke 
two following chapters* 

The fifat of tkem, I «vmr, may b# somkiaigdi Ib a 9reat 
measore, a digivmion : siaoe tiirtingof tkis matter^ offera bob 
an opportonity, whidi it wonld not he adiiaakU to neglofit, to 
BoMd my Tiews lelative to the epeniioBS ci Ike syBiq>BAy 
wMck tkoae varioBa aSediona give rise to^Biope tkan weald be 
necessary toBoardsa dear ai^osilioB of «ke ihriBs that } Isfm 
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• The flrici donettic affodioas are :— 

Fbw^^The ooi^iigal oae ; aader wkioh head I iDdade a vir« 
luoofl attachment, impeUiBif the parties who hare coaoeiTed it 
•ardently toho^ that they may yet be nailed by the marriage 
bend* These two affectioiis have, it is tme^ often distiDctiTf» 
characteray bat my present purpose does not teqnire me to 
cater into such details. 

fieeondly-^Tlie paveatal one ; inehidiag die ilial, as its immp- 

Thifdly — The fiaternal one; my thoughts lespeetiag which 
I iballf howcHrer» reserve for the chapter foUowing the next* 
St it appean to me^ that it wiUanswer better the pmrpoees of 
distribatton, to dedicate the ensuing one entirely to the two 
fnt of the domestic 



CHAPTER V. 

CONJUGAL, PARENTAL AND FILIAL AFFECTION. 

* * * 

§ !^ — I shall not expatiate on the nature or effects of a con- 
jugal or amatory attachment. It is enough for me to remark, 
that if as warm a flame of love as that which we conceire ought 
to saimate it, be freqaently supposed — by poets at least — ^to 
▼iriiy the whole creation, and even to have called it into being, 
it is Hot merely because the subject of such an attachment is 
•enstble that it enlarges and embellishes bis moral existence, 
giring him delightful aspirings towards infinity, and making him 
exquisitely conscious of an intimate though mystic union with 
erery lorely scene, by which earth and hearen enchant his eyea 
iad warm his heart. 

Our sjrmpathies, with a tender attachment of this sort, are 
what principally exalt onr sentiments and imagination, so as 
to attke us more intensely sensible to all the beauties lavished 
en the creation. Whether we see interesting real personages 
'Mder the influence of such an attachment, whether — as is much 
•ftcner the case our roring fimcy represents it operating on 
Mtious beings, 'tb sympathy with the feelings of loyers, far 
nors frequently than a tender passion conceived by oursdreflti 
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thai cftOMt love's fire to have fso modi power oTor «» in eoK 
ricliiog o«r heart vith delicate, benevoleiit eeDtiments, andieiit' 
dering ua fit anbjeela of refined happinea. 

§ 2^ — Though BO other affection has so nradi power aa jtho 
passion called love^ to unite mankind by sympathy togedier, anA 
i^twie their hearts to that tme kind of iUicity whieh is fi^ 
▼onrable to beneTolenee, yet, it must be obsenred, diat a sym- 
pathy with lore is weakened or ceases altogether to exist, if 
once it be tempted to pass the strict bounds prescribed to it.; 
that is, if onee it become so ezaked aa to tempt us to imagine, 
that we are in the place of another, in respect to the <>bject of 
his affection. When we feel so exactly like him, as to love the 
same identical person, instead oi sympathising wHh him, we 
hate him as a rival and an enemy. Every honound>le, uneor- 
rupted mind is also very careful to guard against this full simi- 
litude of sentiments with a lover, lor once it has reason to be- 
lieve that two fond hearts are plighted to each other, it avoids 
the temptation either to feel, or to endeavour to inspire, a 
passion inimical to their engagement. 

§ d« — The parental and filial affections are not snrrovnded 
with such multitudinous rays of sympathy as those whidi en- 
compass the passion of love. They, comparatively speaidng, 
strike our imagination but little. 

On a fine day in the country^ the view of the whole creation 
seeming to rejoice beneath the vivid beams of the sun, does 
not awaken in us the idea that the universe is sustained, and 
decked in heart-touching charms, by parental and^filial affection, 
in like manner as it excites in us the sentiment^ that a wann 
tide of love, analogous to that which attracts the sexes towards 
each other, is diffused through the universe and fills it with 
life, beauty and order. Thoughts disposing us to melt in sym- 
pathy with the tenderness inspired by parental and filial love, 
seldom occupy our mind, except when they spring from atten- 
tion to sensible objects or their images. Nor are the objecta 
which induce us to feel for a parent or child near so often ideal, 
as are those which engage us to sympathise with lovers. But, 
though seldom in comparison is our sympathy with parental 
and filial affections awakened otherwise than by scenes in real 
life, when any of these do occur calculated to give it a .great 
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excitement, ear emotioiui have a deep end solemn tone whidi 
iienally dktingniBhes them from every other species of sympn- 
thy, and which announces to us» that parental and fflial aflec- 
tioos are those most entitled to ezdte in nsa warm fellow^ 



When we compare the sensations vriiich agitate nsy on wit^ 
neeaing a father and son snffering agonies on each other's 
acoonnt, with what we experience when, owing to their mntoai 
pasaion, two lovers are in similar distress, we may, in the 
latter case, be toadied with as deep a sentiment of coramise- 
ration as in the former, yet, does it seem to ns, that nature^ 
after exquisitely oiganising our hearts to sympathise in a 
lover's snffnringSy so that it is impossible for us to refrain from 
doing so» trusts, in some measure, to this disposition, for sis- 
snring to him from us, a due share of compassionate indal- 
gence, and leaves us at liberty to steel, if we can, onr bosoms 
against his su£Ferings : while, in the case of the parent and 
child, not only are we organised to sympathise intensely ill 
their anguish, but a sense of its being onr duty to req>ect it, 
^eaiffl audibly to our hearts, and makes it appear as something 
sacred to us, which, if we did not endeavour to assuage,- we 
should violate one of the most peremptory commands of om* 
Creator. 

^4^^ What chiefly distinguishes our sympathy with the 
parantal and filial affection, irtom that excited in us by an 
aawtory attachment, is, its power to amalgamate with the 
original infection which gave birth to it, so as not only to ex- 
cite similar feelings, but to direct them, freely, on liie same 
object. When the friend of a fiither or a son, sympathlaes in 
his tenderness for this beloved relation, he may, nay, he usually 
does, feel, in some degree, for the cherished dbject in ques- 
tion as if he, also, fi^re bound to him by filial or p a re n t tf 
ties. This sympathy is remarkable for its tendency to iden- 
tify itself with the infection whence it springs, nor would it be 
unreasonable to expect, thiU an upright heart, inclined to synf- 
palhiae, in general, with parents and children, would, in a 
society so well constituted as that all its members were worthy 
of exciting an aflectionate interest, look to the elderly peisoM 
ef tbe preceding generatioui with a kind <tf filial dnfereiice. 
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and lo the yona^ of the following one» with a pertioa of pi^ 
Mntal tendemeiB. 

§ b4 — We are parttoolarly prepared by naiare, to allow the 
parental or fflial affection to expand in ite primary lonny and oom- 
prise an indefinite number of objects, became the- acn a o of dhrty 
which unperiOBflly commandana to fulfil weighty parental orfilial 
obligationa, tewavda the otgeota who itaietly atand to as in the 
relations diat impaae these obligmtioas, is not itself oonfiiied 
to an exohisiye consideration of those objects, by dykes which 
it caaaot pass. On the coaitrary, it orerflows its narrow bankB» 
directing itself towards the tator and papil, move porticalarly 
towards the undo and nephew, as persons who have^ in some 
degree, a right to be the olijects of paasital end filial obliga- 
tions. A kind, respectable man, eren in the eowitries where 
marfiages between nndes and nieces are sometimes allowed^ 
is nsnally riewed by his brothers duldren, if dwy bo true to 
the Toioe of natnue, and though he may not hwre over them 
the anthoriity of a gooFdian, aa a person who^i they are, in 
some degree, bound to reverence like a parent ; while he, on 
his pavt, entertains ler them correlative sestiments. 

The parental and filial aflfeetions being thus, even by a aense 
of duty, taught various gvadationa, it is naturalthat they should^ 
in a weakened form, be capable of great extension. A child 
who^ from a sense of duty, tireats his uncle with filial reve- 
rence, will readily perceive, that a small saperionty in worth 
or kindness entitles his father'f friend to equal homage from 
him ; and whm he has arrived at yielding him, than^ more 
voluntarily, an equal tribute of respect, it is easy to oanviBoe 
him, that every respectable aged man nMrits to he viewed by 
him with a certain degree of filial tendenioss and suhnnasaoB. 

§ 64 — ^Returning to the sympathy raised in us by a love at- 
tachaMDt, I shaM say, that wore it not ht it men woidd «ver 
have eontianod hard-hearted barbarians, incapable of relishing 
aoeial hafipineBS ; without that abatraot sympathy which they 
feel for lovera in general^ an amatory passioa conceived by 
themselves with a view solely to their indtvidoal gratification, 
would never hare had the effect fii seftly vivifying their ima- 
gination and disposing than^ to benevolent sensations. It would, 
on the eontnry, have plaead the individual! under its ififineooe, 
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Mit dpe» tlioM^of the brute iVM(iMi« in a state of warfare 
all beiagiB of their own ^peeies and aex. 

Synpatky widi an amatory flame, preparei ue to feel, that 
true hap{Haefln is of a nature to dhunaad universai dUffnsioi^ 
and ao^acerre increase in each indiTidnal* in proportion to the 
annshen who are seen to eqjosr iL Sympathy with parental 
and filial affoction, wonld not have power thne to lay, in the 
•aeniiatiiinf of onr hearts* an expansive, nnlimited gronnd-worit 
of tme felicity ; bnt once it finds ns disposed to acknowledge 
^lurt, ao render ns tmly blast, the whole creation should pr^- 
^ent itaeif ta ns dedced in the sBiiles of happiness, it inelinea 
OS, much more than does sympathy with the feelings of lorers, 
aerionaly to relleot on the {uractical means of secnring ta men 
their portion of real gnad ; and it leads ns to recognise, that 
it in only by teaching them, to obey die anstere precepts of riiw 
tae, that diey ean be pnt in possession of it. It is tme, that 
the yooth who looks towards aged men with filial deference 
does not, therefore, tronble himself with inquiries into the 
natnre of riitoe, and the mesns of making it fieurish in his 
eonniry. He leaves such an ooonpation to the elderly men 
«Hhons ho reveres from believing, that they are partionlarly 
called to be the supports of viitoe and goad order. Bm^ 
he asks his own mind, why he treats them with reve- 
an aoeennt of their snpenority in age, he feels eoaseions 
'Ant 1w does so, from his respect fer virtue aad good order, 
over the maintenanee of w4iich they do, or oi^ht, to ]M«side. 
It is onr sympathy with the parentd affection, that peculiarly 
exhibits itself as an attribute of the human mind, which tends 
to make men stndy the nature of virtue, and adhere to the 
practice of it. 

Were this q^n^Mthy encourage d by aged persons finding 
that they had it in their power to act, in some degree, as pa- 
reals to aH that part of theanrreunding oomimnnity, composed 
of pMneno of the rising generation, it woidd be found to be a 
vcrjatrang incentive to n virtnoas eenme, for few ave the 
gsowii ap pemoHs who, did they believethemselves eslled upon 
to hear n past in the edncation of the ynnnger portion of the 
r, would not be 4X>nscions of its being their duty ca»- 
to gnide their own ateps^ that4hey might be •entidBd 
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to be looked up to with renenition'; and also to define to tlio 
satisfaction of their understanding the precepts of rirtne, as 
i#«ll as deeply to meditate on the b^t method of recommend- 
•ing them to the observance of youth. 

§ 7. — r shall now conclude these observations on the differ- 
ent modes by which sympathy with lovers, and with parents 
and children are destined to contrtbute to give, to . the senti- 
ments of the heart, a right developement, by infonning l^ 
reader, that the system of society of which I wish to impait 
to him a conception, aims at exalting these two kinds of syn*- 
pathy to the highest state of excitation, at which they can nni- 
versally and permanently subsist. The more mankind are 
taught to be aware of the exquisite nature of th9 happiness 
which they are competent to enjoy, and to be convinced that 
it courts the widest diffusion, the more vast and just will be the 
ibnndations on which they can erect the fiftbric of their virtue : 
and the more «ach grown up person looks upon every in£uit 
around him as being, in some degree, an object of his parental 
tenderness and cares, the more throughout the nation will edu- 
cation be conducted to the true end of forming citiaens dia* 
ting^ished by their virtues, and their unanimity in seeking the 
public good. The more too will parents be induced, by adopt- 
ing the views of the circle of friends around, to soar above 
sordid interests, and to rear their children to be, both in publie 
and private, virtuous characters, inaccessible to the tempti^ 
tion to serve themselves rather than their country. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FRATERNAL AFFECTION^FRIENDSHIP. 

§ 1« — Obvious reasons exist for the dissimilarity which t 
have noticed between the sympathies awakened in speetaton, 
by an amatory and a parental or filial affection. This dissimi- 
larity—let me be allowed again to repeat it-— consists in our 
sympathy with a lover being strictly confined to a. tender sense 
of his feelings in regard to an object, for whom honour and 
jvindple forbid us to entertain an affection in the slightest* de- 
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gree regembling his: while our sympathy with a parent oi 
child, allows, and, in some degree, impels us to adopt a por- 
tion of his affection for the object in question* I have men- 
tioned ako, that even our sense of duty requires us often to 
comprise, within the sacred range of our parental or filial sen- 
timents, other objects besides those to whom they most strongly 
and imperatively attach themselves. 

As to the fraternal affection, the urgent reasons which, in 
the case of an amatory attachment, command us to refirain 
from sympathizing so fully with a friend as to love the same 
object, do not at aU subsist : it is, in that respect, precisely in 
the same predicament as parental, and filial love. It might, 
therefore, be presumed, since the human heart is formed for 
allowing these latter ties to become so comprehensive, as to 
communicate some shades of a sacred character to all relations 
between young and elderly persons, that it is also equally sus- 
ceptible of having some sacred feelings of fraternal love deve- 
kped in it, by means of which all men, equals in years, might 
be .led to testify, towards each other, a d^pree of brotherly re- 
gard. 

Tlus, however, is not the case, and reflections on the final 
caoae of our actual organization may lead us to account for 
this diflference, in these two classes of affectionate feelings. 
The peaceable order of society does not render it so absolutely 
necessary, that brotherly love should tend indefinitely to dif- 
fuse itself, as it does that parental and filial love should thus 
widely spread : the care and education of youth, the infirmities 
of old age, and the necessity of tempering the ardour of the 
young by the wisdom of persons of riper years, make it so 
bdispensable, that individuals of a different time of life should 
have suitable feelings for each other, that, did not nature in- 
cline them to cherish such feelings, it would be impossible, as 
I believe, to make the world emerge from a state of barba- 
rity. 

This evil has been guarded against in the constitution of 
mankind, which ordains, that their filial and parental affections 
•baO be extremely expansive, in reference to the numbers em- 
braced by them ; but, as fraternal tenderness may keep coo- 
fined within the strictest limits assigned to it, without opposing 
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insuperable difficulties to tbe process of ciyilistetion, cliannels 
which might lead it to take a more extensive course, are not 
much opened by nature. It is comparatively a stiff, unyielding 
affection, which, Howii^ towards the objects fully placed in 
relation with it, refuses to dilate itself any further. Our sense 
of duty, too, sanctions its refusal, by not presenting to us 
any relation, more distant than a brother, wrapt in the fold* 
of our fraternal senf iments. 

Men, from affection and early intimacy, as well as from 
fiunily considerations, ofien treat an uncle's son as holding a 
rank among their dearest kindred : but still they feel, that it 
is their election that has placed him in it, and that they are 
bound but very slightly to treat him, as being invested, by na- 
ture, with a portion of those sacred rights to their tenderness, 
which a brother would possess ; while they consider their uncle, 
if he do not act so as to forfeit his claims on them, to be 
invested, by her, with a considerable portion of paternal 
rights. 

§ 2. — But, if there be no regular channels by which streams 
derived from fraternal affections, may be taught to flow to- 
wards objects not immediately included in the main current of 
them^ do we, therefore, conceive ourselves to be told by the 
voice of nature that, unlike paternal and filial ones, fraternal 
affections are not of a kind to overflow their strict, appropriate 
limits ? We certainly do not give any such interpretation to 
the language by which she announces, to our hearts, her inten- 
tions: far from believing that fraternal affection cannot be 
partly conducted, like parental and filial love, from its primary 
objects towards secondary ones, we tire well convinced that, it 
can, much more than they, bear with its whole force towards 
them. But, it will not like them permit, that secondary ob- 
jects shall be marked out to it, by established rules and cus- 
toms. Thus, a youth will not consent to treat a companion of 
his own age, with any portion of the regard due to a brother, 
merely, because his character may be meritorious, while, if he 
have been carefully trained, he is usually conscious that, it 
becomes him to behave to respectable old men, with a certain 
degree of filial deference. He selects for himself, without 
allowing the freedom of hischoice to be in any degree con- 
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traledy the oompanions widi whom he is wiUing to enter inie 
s fratenial covenant. 

flie ipemben of a clan to which he may hriong^ ot of va- 
riooa aaaoeiafionS) into which he may hare been receiyed, are» 
periiaps, the persona to whom he promises a brother's sn^ 
port : the strongest tie, howerer, of fhitemal attachment which 
he forms is with the beloved friend, his lieart's dearest confi* 
dant.* This last is the one of whidi I now imk to tahe no* 
tice. It is it that gives to fraternal love the prinoipal ^xfn^ 
uom of which it is susc^tible* 

Hie friend comes next the brother. Nay, he may be loted 
with a still livelielr affection, thongh I think that, wheniver sep> 
vices which clash together are required by both, if no partica^ 
lar daty engages as to give the preference to the friend, our 
general one imperionsly tells ns that it is due to the brother. 
In his fiivonr, and only in his, has nature imposed on ns the 
most sacred, firatemal obligations, and those by which she binds 
OB, onght to be still more holy in onr eyes, than onr voluntary 
engagements of a timilar kkid. But, though friendship, where 
these two affections InteriSBre onght, I think, to jrield to fra* 
temal love, yet when their claims are no wise opposed, we 
onght to consider ooa^Banoe with the demands of both, to be 
exacted from ns by duties equally sacred. I consider, then, a 
faithfril fii«ndship to walk, usuaUy, side by side with brotherly 
love^ never retiring behind it, except in those conflicting cir* 
enmstaaoes where it is necessary that one should have the pre- 
cedence. 

But I am very far firom thinking that, every young man is 
bonnd to contract an engagement, which ought not to be 
formed without ample opportunity to weigh the tnerits of the 

^ In Mwr U og tliat parental and 0Ual lentfanenla are much more capable 
Chan fraternal ohcsof bellig taught to e^tpand by det«l-mltied foleiy diathiri 
Awn Tolttntary cngasaa^nia, I do not afttea to imply, that we are not al- 
waya liable to indulge preferenoes, very strongly manifeetedy towards persona 
Mongins to a different generation tttuA Mirseltesy tholigh they may be equal 
ia frsrtb and equally connected with us ; nor do I wish to Inslnuaii^ that we 
are not JosUeed in doing so. Mr only intention it^ to remark that nature 
has somewhat kid. In our moral fteUngi, a groond W4Uk of the pafalital or* 
IHal eewtimwita which we ought to beur towatila penoaa diffBringmoch frdai 
as hi age, while she has not made such a proriaion to warn us, that our • 
eqaala In yean, onght, in some digree, to be rlewed by ut with the tmisat 
tuk tendfltncsi which It beoonfla na to fed te brothers. 
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otifeet, ftod a ooATielioa of their being such m to do honor to 
hi« friMkd* ' 

. ^ 3. — However, in a country too much inclined to <4|i^ship, 
I beliere it to be rery desirable that, yoong men should be 
stimulated by. the spirit pervading the society, to form disin- 
terested friendships, and steadily jibide by them. Such attach- 
ments, originating in the sense entertained by individuals of 
each other's worth, and not in the hope of finding associales 
for sonie enterprise, would do mnch to correct men of the 
party spirit which, either clanship or associations entered into 
in the view to advance some partial end, commonly engender : 
they would make them sensible of their ability to love their 
companions merely in reference to their intrinsic woith ; and 
by thus teaching them to occupy kindly their thoughts with an 
idea* of the good qualities of human nature, they would mellow 
their > dispositions, round their affections, and prepare them 
lovingly to embrace the whole circle of their country's interests, 
instead of aUowing, as clansmen usually do, their affections to 
receive only such a partial developement, atr to make them the 
enemies of some of their countrymen and inimical to its uni- 
versal prosperity. 

In 'countries where men have the good of theii country so 
much at heart, as to be little inclined to clanship, or to asso- 
ciations formed in the narrow view of exalting a party, they 
are much more disposed, as I have reason to think, to contract 
warm, disinterested and faithful friendships, than they are in 
those countries whose inhabitants are usually prompt to enrol 
themselves under the banners of a dan or party. 

' But if men determined by patriotic sentiments to seek the 
general good of their country, rather than the triumph of a 
confederacy more limited in its views, are also peculiarly dis- 
posed to steadiness in disinterested friendship, it may be thought 
that this steadiness is one of the collateral benefits Resulting to 
the character of a nation, from the diffusion in it of an ener- 
getic, patriotic spirit. 

. I am not inclined to dissent from such an opinion : however, 
I shall take this occasion to remark that, in the science expos- 
ing the theory of a good moral order, cause and efiect may 
usually be so transposed, as to produce converse propositions 
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eqnaDjr tine. For imtancoy if a patriotic spirit indine men to 
fidelity and warmth in friendship, by habituating them to 
warmth and fidelity in their friendly engagements, we prepare 
their hearts for the eonoeption of a true patriotic spirit. 

§ 44— ^ While we train men deeply to feel the worth and 
charm of the most exalted kinds of friendship, those that cope 
with brotherly love, we ought not to neglect encouraging them 
steadily to persevere in the fulfilment of the obligations of more 
distant friendships. If every one according to his means culti- 
Tites a certain munificence of disposition, which shall lead 
him to sustain with persevering kindness--«ceording to their 
situation and connexion with him — ^the persons whom he may 
have encouraged to trust in his friendship, each bond of this 
kind, entered into with discretion, will have some effect in 
strengthening within the individual who forms it, liberal 
sentiments, and giving him energy to soar above private or 
party considerations^ in order to grasp, with their affections, 
the whole round of his country's interests. 
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BOOK IV. 

EXPOSITION. 

In the following book, I shall treat : 

First — Of ambition in general. 

Secondly — Of the military propensity, or the principal in- 
clination to which ambition gives redoubled ardour.. 

Also — of those forces of mind and frame which enable their 
possessor to take an ascendeqcy over the commonalty of men. 
These forces supply the principal means by which the pamon 
of ambition can be gratified. 

Thirdly — Of indolence, or the principal antagonist which an 
ambitions inclination has to encounter, in the mind susceptible 
of it. 



CHAPTER I. 

CONTBNT8. 

AMBITION. 

§ 1^ — By ambition, according to the sense in which I employ 
the term in this chapter, I mean those indinations which push 
men to strenuous exertions for the sake, either of indefinitely 
aggrandising their own being, or of taking a great influence in 
the world ; or finally, of pursuing in concert both these ends. 
And I alike ascribe those inclinations to ambition, whether 
ihey be, in the individual who feels them, but a positive form 
assumed by the abstract wish to assert the dignity of his na- 
ture, or that they rise in his bosom without his having any 
consciousness of such a wish, and that they have no further 
bearings than the simple attainment of the object which ex- 
dted them. 

Ambition, thus understoody is the moral excitement neoes- 
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sary for upholding the world in a state of ciTilization, and for 
atimolating mankind to aim at indiyidnal, as well as social per- 
fection. 

I do not, . therefore, at present restrain this word to tiie 
signification to which I believe it is generally confined; 
namely : that of a vicious passion that prompts' the entertainer 
of it to seek to act an important part in the world, merely to 
answer some selfish end. I consider erery strenuous exertion 
on the pari of an individual, to enlarge indefinitely the sphere 
of his moral existence, or change the state of society, to be 
derived from ambition, whether his motive be selfish or disin- 
terested. 

According to the above definition, the passion of ambition 
is composed of a desire to effect, either the aggrandizement 
of the individual, or the progress of society jRrom one state 
to another ; and of an ardent, efficient resolution to nnder-> 
take every labour possible to crown this desire with sue* 
eesa. According to the view which I now take of tins pas- 
sion» the monarchs do not rank amongst ambitious men; 
who employ their armies in the conquest of foreign states, 
while they lead themselves an enervated life. They have- suf- 
ficient pride and pretension to constitute them ambitious, but 
they have not an energy of mind proportionate to their pro^ 
jects. 

On the other hand, I do not consider that a freely uiifolded 
paasion of ambition actuates men in a savage state, though they 
continually affront perils and iatigues, from glorying in their 
ability te brave them. They feel ambition indeed in its first 
wintry germ, and the secret workings of this passion pndi 
them to take pHde in their hardy, independent life ; in the 
constancy with which they bear pain ; and in the intrepid ani- 
mosity with which they assail their enemies. But, according 
to the meaning which I attach to the word ambition, it signi- 
fies a passion which, when it is at all developed, is penetrated, 
by a consciousness of the progress from one state to another 
of which human nature is susceptible, so that it labours either 
St the advancement of the individual whom it sways, or at the 
accomplishment of some change in the world, or finally, at the 

M 2 
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maintenance of society at the height of civilisation to which it 
has ahready made progression. 

I do noty however, connt a person ambitions though he may 
ardently hibour to introduce into the world some remarkable 
ehangey if he only sets ralue on the object for which he con- 
tends, because it is extolled to him by a guide whom he thinks 
himself bound to believe and obey. In that case, he may 
rather be looked on as a fanatical instrument in the hands of 
an ambitious man, than as one deserving himself of that ap> 
pdlation. 

§ 2«— From the above definition it appears, that mankind 
must be determined to advance some steps in the routes of 
eiviliaation, before the passion, destined, for ages, to be to 
them a source of misery and errors, and that is finally to guide 
them to the summit of human perfection, can be fully called 
forth in them. They must first be induced to establish among 
them, such a system of civil economy and order, as that the 
labours of a part of the community, shall serve to sustain aU 
its members. When this is done, then do many of those who 
are maintained in idleness, b^n to feel the goadings of ambi- 
tion. 

§ S* — Those who have then leisure to hearken to the voice 
of this passion, commonly think themselves ennobled by lis- 
tening to its dictates, and despise all those whom they see too 
nmch occupied by their daily labour, to have time to g^ve 
themselves up to the workings of ambition. 

Did they weU know how to interpret the mysterious voice 
of nature, they would understand that, by teaching^ men to 
consider an exemption from the necessity of labouring for a 
maintainance, a noble privilege, she means to signify, that 
those who enjoy the benefit of this exemption, should be filled 
with the ambition to labour, to the utmost of their power, to 
forward the civilisation of mankind, and to improve, by inde- 
fatigable exertions, their own character, with a view to ren- 
dering themselves competent to the discharge of such a glorious 
task. 

§ 4. — Ambition is sometimes oi a very laudable kind, beii^ 
stimulated, merely, by the contemjdation of a just and noble 
object, and the hopes of winning it. 
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An ambition of this pare, inofFengire kind, is oftener enter- 
tained by scientific men, than by any otber. Their curiosity 
is, not uncommonly, so passionately excited by some object of 
science, that they bend their mind^ to assiduous study, prompt- 
ed by no other motive than a wish to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the object that fascinates their attention, and thus add to 
their knowledge of nature's laws. 

§ '5. — The most laudable flame of ambition which a mortal 
can ^1, is one of this kind, when it has the effect of deter- 
mining him, particularly in affiurs where he must contend with 
the passions of his fellow-creatures, to come rery forward into 
general notice, not for the sake of exercising authority, 
courting applause, or exceUing competitors, but simply with 
a view of raising his own worth to the highest level that he 
can, and of serving mankind to the utmost of his power. 

So pure a flame of ambition is rarely felt, and seems, gene- 
rally speaking, above our nature. 

It would be in viun, in the most perfect state of society, to 
expect, that men who were called on to fill a distinguished 
situation, demanding extraordinary energy, should be solely 
moved by such unsullied ambition, and yet be competent to 
overcome the difficulties of their arduous undertakings. 

§ 6^ — ^Men are much oftener impelled by a far coarser kind 
of ambition, by one merely selfish, an ambition which urges 
them to great actions, to acquire power and fume, and to out- 
strip competitors. To denote a passion of this description, i« 
the term ambiiion, generally, I believe, confined. 

Tliis last kind of ambition, if no sentiments of a more 
generous nature, mingle with it, is so ignoble a passion 
that, I do not think it possible to conceive one more vulgar. 
To illustrate my meaning :-^The conqueror who submits whole 
■atioiis to his sway, for the sake of proving how much he is 
superior to other men, imagines that he has perfectly esta- 
blished the justice of his pretensions. Yet, the utmost that 
he has proved is, that he is remarkable, by his talents and 
fartnne. As to what really ennobles or debases a man, that is 
the natare of his sentiments, he is on a level with the com* 
mooality of his fellow-creatures. They would all, like him, 
admire themselves prodigiously, were they placed on an emi- 
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nence wbenoe they could see the rest of mankind at their 
feet. 

If it be agreeable to the Creator, that .all human beings 
should rise to the fidl dignity of their nature, the way to be- 
come really noble is, to think and act magnanimously, what- 
ever be oiur station, and not to try to take up so much room 
in the world, that every one eke must, necessarily, be streight- 
ened and humiliated. -We^are all engaged for each other ; no 
one can aggrandise his own mind, unless he try» also, to en- 
noble that of his fellow-creatures ; he cannot respect himself, 
without respecting the species to which he b^ngs. 

§ 7w — We ought ever-to remember that, our principal duty in 
this life — ^particularly in our early years — ^respecting the r^^- 
lation of our ambitiooa soitiments is, to be kind and gdneroua 
in our competitions. That an ambitious wish to distingubh our- 
selves above our neighbour, is necessary to us in our present state, 
to make us act with sufficient eoargj is evident, not only when 
we undeitake'i seriously^ to improve our talents, but even in the 
most of our amusements, particularly those of a very active 
kind, which cannot be sustained otherwise than by a contest to 
ohtain some kind of victory. 

They who know how to render full justice to the competitors 
who equal, or perhaps eclipse them, are usually capable of 
learning to be so noble and disinterested in all their under- 
takings, as to think more of the cause of the public, or of hu- 
manity, than of their private advantage. 

Our duty in this life is to struggle perpetually, since we are 
bound to aspire after such an improvement of the happiness and 
glory of the world as cannot be attained or secured, unless all 
the individuals, worthy to take part in promoting it, make con- 
stant e£Forts for that purpose. Our principal virtue also ref- 
lates to a struggle, for it consists in the magnanimity and kind- 
ness with which we treat our competitors. 

§ 8« — Though one- essential measure towards rightly disci- 
plining the daring passions of young aspiring minds, is to teach 
than to be noble and just to their competitors, it is necessary, 
in order to gain that point, aiMl to give to their ambition a 
sahi^ary direction,, to impress on them the conviction, that 
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that unbition is the purest and most elerttted whieh prompts 
men strennonsly to exert their talents^ :withoat proposing to 
themselves any other recompense than the ennobling- of their 
own character, and the hope of doing good to mtokind« They 
cannot, perhi^s, at first be solely guided by this lofty, disin- 
terested motive ; the hope of acquiring bonour and distinction 
may, in spite of * them, animate their seal to perfbnrii great ex* 
ploits ; yet. will their ambition be atiil regulnfeed and directed 
by their just apprehension of the manner in whicfelihat passion 
would operate on the mind, urged by it to display all Its gran« 
deor. Though this little spring of disinteresled seal may at 
first be too feeble, to act as the sole incentive of their ambition, 
yet if — as ought to be the case — ^theinfluence of the principlesi 
acknowledged thronghont the community, tend gradually to give 
it new force, the individuals who, amidst the fiery tumults of 
their youthfol ambition, wera but weakly influenced by it, will 
at last, at a more sedate age, be fully penetrated with its truly 
glorious spirit : they will then in thdur turn, by their precepts 
and example, contribute to diffuse through their country, a ray 
of the pure ambition to employ your talents solely in the view 
of perfecting yourself and of improving the happiness of your 
Miow-eseatures, which we may weU suppose to be the only 
kind of ambition, relative to other created beings, that can 
animate the blessed inhabitants of more glorious worlds. 

An ambition corrected by a generous feeling towards yomr 
oompedtors, as well as by sound principles and a sincere wish 
to improve yourself and serve mankind, which shall purify it 
more and more^ tends so essentially to develope the human 
mind and invest it with its full dignity, that it cannot be too 
widely disseminated. 

j 9^— The path to tiie loAy temple of virtue, whither a pure 
ambition points, is, in reference to an entire nation, beset with 
dangerous morasses, so that any mistake, respecting the rontt^ 
may tend to lead the community fatally astray.- > I must re«. 
mark, however, that once the ambition df an entire -nation is 
developed and rightly directed, the difiieulty of continuing to 
confine it within proper channels ought to be moeh less than 
that of controling this passion in a few individuals, indulged 
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with opporCimities to obey its dictatea, wktte th6 orowd mtomd 
them are too enslaved to be at liberty to hearken to them. It 
18 nearly impossible to prevent the ambition of individiials 
thus partiaUy favoured from beooming^ selfish and encroachiBg. 
The too unoontroled career which the want of a sufficieBt 
number of competitors opens to it> and the habit of looking' 
down^ with oontempt, on beings who do not enjoy the same 
advantages, tend to inflate it with pride and anroganeob But 
where every one b free to be a candidate for ambition's prises^ 
there, if a good q^irit of ambition be onee infiised into the 
nation, the competitors must naturally help to maintain, it in 
vigour by their mutual influence and example. They must the 
more readily learn to value, as the highest priae which ambi* 
tious hopes can promise to them, a conscience satisfied with 
the thought of their having done the utmost that they could 
to fill their own part well, and promote the true fdicity of 
mankind, because such a prise is always in their power. 
Their efforts to serve mankind are not usually vain, while» 
from the immense number of competitors who are striving 
to win the same positive object, they cannot olWn count 
much on any reward, excepting that of reaping an inter* 
nal satisfaction from their efibrts, and of making them, 
though they obtain for them no public applause, conducive 
to the welfare of mankind. The general disposition of men 
to seek a practicable good rather than a hopeless one, wonld 
doubtless determine many of them, were a generous flanne of 
emulation once kindled among a people, to look for the reward 
of their noble labours in the satisfaction of their conscience, 
and the idea of the services that they rendered to their country, 
rather than in sensible honours and emoluments. I believe too 
that it would be very practicable to communicate to the passion 
of ambition, were it universally diffused through a nation, a 
common glorious impulse, proper to carry unanimonsly the 
great mass of its members towards one noble end. 

§ 10. — Yet I am, I avow, nevertheless persuaded that, it 
would be very difficult long to prevent a sdfish pride from 
actuating many of the youths, who were conscious of the pos^ 
session of extraordinary talents, and filling them with an ambitioQ 
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«» miMliieFOiifl in its tendency, that it would be employed to 
0i4> the foondfttions of the social order. Where the talents 
of the whole comnranity are developed, and seek to display 
themselves, it is nsnally mnch easier for an individual to reft* 
der his vemarkable, by endeavours to shake the established 
system of government and morals, than by exertions to sup- 
port it. For instance, we have much less difficulty to shine as 
writers, when we introduce new opinions and doctrines, than 
when we try to recommend, in some orig^al manner, those 
already entertained. In all ordinary occasions there are a 
mnltitnde of false routes open to an overweening ambition, 
that is, a multitude of routes leading, more or less, to disor- 
der, for one which presents to those who tread it, fhe means 
to do service to mankind. In consequence, numbers of indi- 
viduals who do not know how to attract public notice by lau- 
dable undertakings, are tempted to distinguish themselves by 
dangerous innovations, so that a people which has attained the 
height of civilization, has gp-eatly to guard against pernicious 
changes in its customs and morals. 

The danger attendant on a full developement of aU the ta- 
lents comprised within a nation is accompanied with an antidote, 
sinoe enlightened men will not be so liable to be misled by am- 
bitioiM and perverse teachers, as an ignorant multitude. How- 
ever, mankind, created with a disposition to relish change and 
novelty, which is useful to them to urge them on in their pro- 
gress from barbarism to civUization, will, it must be expected, 
continue to feel the stimulus of that disposition, when they 
■hall— considered as divided into national corps — have im- 
proved themselves so highly that they can mount no further 
towards perfection. In this case they will be induced, by a 
restless love of change, to listen to innovators whose doctrines 
cannot fail of corruptiog them. 

Those, therefore, who may be at the head of a virtuous, en- 
lightened nation, should seek skilfully to lead the spirit of in- 
novation working within it, in a manner that, if it do not do 
good, it may at least do no harm. They should endeavour, I 
think, to make it spend itself on the superficies of the national 
disracter, without, in any d^^ee, altering it essentially ; and 
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they should watch die most trifling duuige introduced into the 
eiutoms or the optnions,' trying to manage niattera 80> that the 
innovators, in proceeding from one change to anoliier, should 
constantly retram, as nearly as possible^ to the same point. 

However, though I believe that, — agreeably to the Tiewa 
which I take of moral order, — ^rnnch might be done to prevent 
the decline of a good system of morals and gOTttvment cor- 
responding to those views, yet, if the world he deslii|ed» one 
day, to arrive at the highest degree of perfection of which it 
is capable, I tinak it probable, after it'has longaastaineditaslf 
at it, with the aid of many revolutiens of tilde importUMe, 
that the spirit of innovation will, at iast, make it detoriomte, 
and tead to the niia of the social system, and I presume^ that 
it is then that the end of the natural order of things, at present 
existing, will arrive. 

Whether this opinion be well or ill founded, it seems certain 
that, we are, as yet, fiur removed from the time when the na- 
tions in general will be in danger of growing conrupted, from 
want of the faculty to make any Anther progress in knowledge 
and virtue. 

§ 11. — Between the pure ambition which poshes neft to 
perform great actions, from a sincere wish to promote the reign 
of virtue, as well as that of happiness, on earth, and the sor- 
did ambition which inflames th^m to the pursuit of worldly 
grandeurs, merely to have the pleasure o# being- envied and 
admired, there is another modification' of this passiony fr^er 
from alloy than the latter ' kind, but yet less pure than the 
former. 

It is the ambition to mak^ continued, strong exertions, not 
to surpass our neighbour, biit merely to equal him, and sustain, 
becomingly, our place in' the social system. 

A spirit in some degree like to that which pervades an am- 
bitiolf of this nature, animates, in the countries whwe an he- 
reditary diiflferenoe of ranks is established, the peraons of the 
upper classes. However, though ambition cannot always press 
forward, though it may be very fully employed in supporting 
mankind at a height of civilisation already attained, yet I do 
not think, that a person of the uppor classes is entitled to be 
called ambitious, if his endeavours to maintain the dignity of 
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iufl station, cost him no laborious efforts incompatible witb a 
life of indolence or idleness. As far as he is attentive to act 
with becoming dignity, he is only influenced by an honourable 
pride, which pride indeed forms a main spring to give activity 
to the species of ambition now under consideration, but it is 
still distinct from it. 

Notwithstanding that this ambition savours of the weakness 
of humanity, since onr abstract conceptions of perfect virtue 
teach us that, though it be just to rejoice in obtaining, by a 
good conduct, the approbation of our fellow-creatures, yet, 
that we should be impelled to pursue such conduct by higher 
inducements than the hope of winning it ; notwithstanding that 
we must acknowledge, therefore, that the best actions per- 
Ibnned, in the view of earning the esteem of some of our 
fellow-creatures, proceed from a defective motive, yet is it ne- 
cessary, in a well constituted society, that the bulk of its mem- 
bers should have an ardent wish, influencing greatly on their 
conduct, to earn each other s esteem. This wish, at a time 
when a dangerous innovator succeeds in dazzling some disciples, 
or that fashion sanctions erroneous tenets, may, no doubt, havie 
pernicious consequences, by causing folly and delusion rapidly 
to spread throughout a nation. 

Nevertheless, the kind of ambition of which I treat is, in 
the main, favourable to good order. Though the persons ac- 
tuated by it may sometimes yield to innovations, they do not 
usually introduce them, being little inclined to dart beyond 
their companions, for the sake of following an original track. 
What they principally demand is to feel conscious of being so 
closely cemented with their countrymen around, as to form 
with them but one national corps. 

Their sensibility to this ambition excites in them a profound 
love of social order, which passion is apt fondly to nourish 
itself with tender recollections of life's early scenes, as well 
as with family traditions. It induces, in consequence, those 
who entertain it, to cling with affection to the long established 
fystem of society, instead of desiring any change in it. 

§ 12.1 — ^This ambition ought to be encouraged, not, how- 
ever, to such a degree as to cause it to degenerate and lose its 
proper characteristics, which it would be tempted to do, were 
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siicli facilities for upholding their gtation afforded to men of 
high rank, that they would have power to rest secure in their 
place, without making an effort to maintain it, merely by 
availing themselves of an opportunity — ^unwisely granted to 
them. — to crush, in their inferiors, the ambition to cope with 
them. 

They should be placed in circumstances in which they would 
see the necessity of making, in a laudable manner, unremit- 
ting exertions in order to remain a head of those of whom they 
had originally the start. 

Rightly regulated, the species of ambition under oonsideni- 
tion would form the principal cement of a perfectly organized 
conununity. 

§ 13. — It could not, however, be wholly trusted to for long 
preserving, universally diffused through it, the lofty and vigo- 
rous sentiments, the influence of which could, alone, prevent 
its speedy deterioration. If no man had the ambition to be a 
leader, all the members of the society would soon come to a 
sort of tacit agreement together, to let it sink to such an ig- 
noble state, that each might indulge his favourite passion^ 
without having to fear the censure of his companions. A 
rivalship between the members of society might continue, but 
it would only relate to the efforts of each individual to secure 
to himself the largest portion of the gifts of fortune. The 
spirit which should determine them aU not to be left behind 
in devotedness to the good of their country, and the cause of 
virtue, would be gone. Nay, even the mdnstry which their 
private wants would require them to exercise, would not long 
have charms inducing them to apply to it, should it appear to 
them that idleness, though joined with poverty, contributed 
more to their happiness than riches obtained by labour. 
Leaders, then, who are animated by their own native senti- 
ments, independent of the influence of society, to press on to the 
summit of virtue, are necessary to communicate their spirit to 
the rest of the nation. The greater is the number of these 
determined, self-directed minds, the more widely diffused 
among the people will be a virtuous energy, provided, how- 
ever, that its guides be unanimous in their sentiments rela- 
tively to the ends prescribed to them by virtue. 
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§ 14« — TTufl imaiiiiiiity is best attained, by habituating them 
to entertain such a respect for the opinion of society that, 
though they be not led by it, it shall prevent them from in* 
dnlging too great a confidence in their own understanding, 
and determine them to follow the evident track in whidk 
the prevailing system of order enjoins them to tread, rather 
than to endeavour to mislead the community into unknown 

To the end that the g^des of society might thus respect 
their followers, it would be desirable that, the strong minds 
cspable of taking ihip lead, and the weak ones requiring to be 
led, should be separated from each other by such imperceptible 
gradations, that each class into which society, in reference to 
mteUectnal distinctions, might be divided, should feel a d^^ree 
of deference for the opinion of the one immediately following 
it : from being aware that, its deficiency in ardour and resolu- 
tion was made up by some other advantage, entitling it to 
have the expression of its sentiments listened to with atten« 
tion. 

In fact, nature usually divides her gifts with such impar« 
tiality among mankind, that those who have less fire and reso- 
tion tlian others to combat difficulties in a good cause, have 
often a sounder judgment to counsel the combatants, that they 
may not err in their endeavours to promote it. Those too, 
who can neither shine as leaders nor counsellors in a virtuous 
and laborious undertaking, are frequently much more endued, 
than persons of graver talents, with the ability to render man- 
kind sensible to an elegant and refined happiness. In conse- 
quence, they ought to have a certain influence over the guides 
of society, in order to hinder them from acquiring too austere 
a way of thinking, which might lead to their making a false 
aeparation between hi^piness and virtue. 

§ 15. — Another species of ambition is that^ which pushes 
men eagerly forward towards a glorious end, by filling them 
with the hope of rendering service to, and obtaining the appro- 
badon of, some being or beings with whom they do not, in the 
least, enter into rivalship. 

This ambition, in some of its modifications, <mters into the 
ene which I have just described, since the ambition to main« 
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Uan our place in society and be esteemed by it for so doing* 
is composed partly of the desire to obtain the approbation of 
competitors mnning the si^me career, and partly of the wish 
to be praised by persons whd may reap the benefit of onr ex- 
ertions, but who are not called on to make any that can esta* 
bliah a competition between liS and them. 

Howerer, the ambition which I hare at present in view, is, 
where it is strongly marked, very distinct from that which 
ufges ns ta court the es teem of society ; instead of looking to 
tlie opiniob of an- indefiniso number of persons, it concentres 
its attention on that of some judge or judges whom it consi* 
ders aer distinct fhim'^e «^ety. 

§ 16«-^Thi8 kind of ambition, when it is not well-directed, 
is liable to lead ns into great errors. 

■ First— \Vhen- the* persdmr 'whom we erect into supreme 
judges of our merit are onr flatterers and dependants. The 
sofirages of such judges only echo back the roice of our selfish 
pride ; inflate us with unwarrantable pretensions ) and, by ap- 
pearing to ns the dictates of truth, engage us to turn a deaf 
ear to its real language, whenever we hare opportunity to 
hear it. • 

Secondly — When we are ourselves dependant on the person 
whose sufirage we ambitiously court: as, for, instance, when- 
we seek the favour of the chief or monarch whom we are 
bound to obey. t 

In this case, we pique ounelves on onr disinterested attach- 
ment to his person and ^eal for his service ; we honour our- 
selves for our ardent devotedness to him i for a sentiment of 
affectionate devotedness to a master is certainly noble if duly 
directed, and it is one which, when men allow thems^vea 
to be entirely governed by it, makes theih, agreeably to die 
appointment of nature, feel singularly exalted in their own 
eyes. 

But this prond spirit of devotednees to the monarch whom 
we serve, is liable -tobMray men into two grievous fimhs. 

First-^It makes tliem ready instruments to execute a mas- 
ter's will, howerer cruel and unjust it *may be. 

Sedsndly — It causes them to deceive themselres in thinking 
that they have a disinterested afiection for him, whereas they 
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are, yery commonly, solely moved by the selfisli consideration of 
the honours and riches which he has it in his power to bestow : 
whence it happens, that, after having appeared to adore him 
ID prosperity, they will often be seen to abandon him in ad- 
versity. 

§ 17. — The ambition to gain the approbation of a judge, 
whose ftinctions differ too widely from ours to leave room, for 
competition between us, can be productive of great advantages, 
when the person who feels it is guarded, alike, against the 
temptation to listen to flatterers, and to become one himself. 
Wiere a large proportion of the society composed of persons 
who, without being themselves fit subjects of an enterprising 
almbition, were fully adequate rightly to estimate those who 
were formed to feel its impulse, and did they know how to 
engage them, ardently to covet their approbation, the desure 
to obtain it would serve, greatly, in respect to the men* fired 
by ambition, to calm that asperity of temper, and that intem- 
perance of passion, which the habit of constantly contending 
with rivab is apt to produce. It would dispose them, tenderly 
to affect a kind system of social order, and they would, in 
consequence, inquire more coolly into the object of their un- 
dertiAing to ascertaiil whether it were a just one. 

The wis^ef part of society would also find it much easier to 
obtain a rational ascendency over the passive judges whose 
good opinion ambitious, enterprizing men, would strive to win, 
than they witald to gain such an ascendency immediately over 
those daringf qtiits, whose consciousness of their innate forcer 
nd fi^ wMtd ttiake ^em disdain acknowledging, that any 
oM hsd^a rigfct to criticise tiieir conduct, excepting the persons 
whose gisod opiidon lliey votuntarily sought. By careftiUy 
ioniHag, tiheh, the minds of thei judges whom they had thus 
freely electetf^ the wi^er part of the community would have an 
Cfportmiity, tndireotly' to influence the way of thinhnig of 
sadHtio^ activ^tdln^ men, to rectify their views, and even: 
ts iifcse tiiio thMH the resolution to ftdffi their duties, with 
aaconqiierable seal and energy. 

f 18« — Bfit notwithstanding that it appears to me that, with 
jadidons management, many persons among the more passive 
•eaiberi of society,. might be taught to take such an influence 
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over the members most iictirely employed in ambitious o<Mm- 
pationS} that they wonld engSige them wisely to choose the 
objects of their labours, and even inspire them with an inde- 
fatigable zeal in pursuit of them, yet do I freely allow, that the 
influence of the more passive part of the community cannot be 
expected, for any length of time, to determine the more en- 
terprizing portion of it, to display, in the introduction or pre- 
servation of a good social order, as great and persevering an 
energy of character as the cause of virtue demands. 

Though the mortals formed by nature to be the most efficient 
agents, in carrying on the world's momentous afiairs, may ac- 
cidentally be roused, by the call of beings less endued with 
active forces, to resist the assaults of indolence, and assert, in 
a good cause, all their native vigour, yet will they not, in the 
regular course of things, consent that beings less equal to the 
task of engaging in toilsome pursuits, shall prescribe to them 
the quantity of strength and enterprising energy which it be- 
comes them to exhibit. They will often allow counsellors, 
unable to undertake the same toils, to dictate to them the 
moral end, for the attainment of which they shall employ the 
quantity of their native forces that they are willing to exer-. 
cise ; but, as to what should be the amount of that quantity, 
they determine to be themselves the judges, or else only to 
consult the sentiments of companions and competitors engaged 
in the same pursuits. 

§ 19« — To keep up long, in undiminished vigoar, an ardent 
flame of virtue, among the portion of the nation the best or- 
ganized for the accomplishment of difficult enterpriaesi it would 
be necessary to present to all the competitors and oompaaions, 
holding together an arduous career, some object whose attrac- 
tions determined them to exert the full measure of their forces 
to attain it. This object ought to be presented to them by 
their principles of duty, but still if it did not also arouse their 
ambition, they would, in the eagerness of the race, be tempted 
to forget it and to turn aside to ends flattering to the pasaiona 
excited in them by temporary circumstances* 

An objeet thus calculated to fix ambition universaUy and 
permanently must be so vast and attractive, as evidently to be 
^orthy of drawing the mind out of every partial concern; at 
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the same time, it miut have a social bearing oaptiff«tiiig to tlie 
loftiest ambition. 

The passion of this kind awvkened by it, oaght to be of that 
species of ambition which I have last described, that is, the 
species of ambition which pushes men eagerly forward towards 
a glorious goal« by filling them with the hope of renderiug ser- 
^ce to, and obtaining the approbation of, some creatures with 
whom they do not in the least enter into rivalty. 

An ambition, merely aroused by the attractions of the ob- 
ject, would be liable to the same objection which I have already 
made to a principle of duty, considered as the sole motive to 
excite a nation to glorious conduct. 

The object on which it imdertook to keep the attention 
fixed, would be liable to be forgotten in the heat of the race. 

The ambition, either to excel a competitor or to keep pace 
with companions, is evidently short-sighted, so that it does 
not precipitate the mind towards the ultimate object of its pur« 
suit. 

The ambition to render service to, and deserve the approba- 
tion of, a judge, not embarked in rivalities with us, must, to 
he improving to the human mind, eye a collateral object, that 
19, a judge who is to pass sentence on the nature of its direct 
object, and on the steps which it may take to attain it, so 
impassive and impartial, that it is neither accessible to flattery, 
nor liable to contaminate, with sinful passions, the mind that 
looks with deference to its decisions. A little further on, I 
shall indicate the quarter to which we are to look to find such 
a judge. At present I shall give the reader notice, that I do 
not wish him to suppose, that it is my belief that any such in- 
fidlible judges exist among the creatures of our acquaintance. 
The judges to whom I aUude belong, I avow, to unknown 
spheres, and we are only to please ourselves with the imagi^ 
nation, that they rejoice in our good conduct, because we are 
convinced that it is right, and that analogy tells us' that they 
ve4o benefit by it. 

I^ then, without any knowledge whatever of them, or of 
their mode of existence, we infer that, they are pleased with 
«, faeeaose we are conscious of living agreeably to the laws 
of nsttoe and reason, we conclude that, our conduct is satis- 
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fiM^iy to these inTuible judges, precisely on the same grounds 
that we beUeve it acceptable to our Creator : and it may be 
asked, why not mount at once from the sentiment of our duty 
to the hope, that by discharging it we shall be approved of by 
Almighty God, without making the image of any created 
being, more inunediately than his idea, the scope of our 
thoughts ; since the wish to please the highest creature should, 
and must, be a feeble incitement to us to persevere in well 
doing, in comparison of the hope to be received, into favour by 
the eternal Lord of all. 

I answer, that a wish to fulfil the laws of the immutable 
fountain of right, onght certainly to be the great incentive ever 
to animate us with increasing ardour in the path of duty, and 
prevent our love of virtue from waxing lukewarm. However, 
whtfi we are in the habit of being actuated solely by the 
desire to please our Maker, we are too apt to lose sight of 
that temporal order of society, which we ought to study to 
preserve in a virtuous and flourishing state, and whidi pardy 
serves us as a measure to ascertain the wisdom of our con* 

ft 

duct, since, generally speaking, it ought to be calculated to 
add, not only to its dignity, but its strength. Our principles 
of duty become, in consequence, so vague and undefined^ that 
we are liable either to be misled, by a dang^erous ^ematicism, 
into a false route, or else, to allow of our principles being so 
modified by the suggestions of private interest, as to aooom* 
modate themselves to all its measures. The wish to please and 
benefit the higher class of creatures whom T have in view, 
would, on the contrary, be suggested to us by reflections on 

^ - * 

tthe advantages and the bearings of a good social order, were 
such an one widely established on earth* It would not hinder 
69Jr love for our Creator from being equally ardent, but it 
would prompt us clearly to exercise our understandings in do> 
termining the pryustical line which that love, ought to engage us 
t6 pursues 

An invigorating spirit of ambition, fiUed- with a lofty oon- 
spousness of our dignity, would also be more kept alive- in- os, 
by the thought of higher creatures, whose approbation we 
might gain, and whose condition we might im|»x>ve» by- our 
eflfiorts ik> establish, here below, the reign of-viitBe^ tlia« it 



WMA Wby tiOilBfiuit religion ihedititidliifl'oil^diir i^lietiott with 
Aie OiitnipdtSeBt Ruler, before whom, with pfrofound rerereYicd 
he it «pofteti, we feel aa akttiihila€i<m of self, which, if som^ 
^imtetpciife be not pro'vide(f to thi^ gentinfent, doe^ ikot a^pesi^ 
10 me' ettedy to sttit the doAdldoflts of httmahitf^ 

^ 20^-^Witfaoi)lt aHticfpafting' oil the explanations of the^6 ob-^ 
score Kiiits He^ecting our i^latioiis #itfi h^hef 4^e)lti£re^ idiich> 
before I teitiiiimt^ this part; of the work I mean to g;ive» I shati 
flotf" efatelt' ftito tirome de6d6r 6tk the advantagi^ that T think 
iftight i^ttK, ^otn^ thtts ftting^httttitel Ambition ultimately on att 
object wkidi #oidd acicttstoitf it' to come to decisions) respecting 
what is enntobKng' fo^ Mtettkaa nature, exactly coindditig witli 
fhe etfertnil' laws of jVtttice, al&d which would dierefbi^ inspire 
h fdtli »»6f^o«iaieffy interest fof all mankittd: 

EmiiI«6ofii)i Whttfprinbipally inbites us to get tile blotter oFoui^ 
tndolence'for the' salie of distinguishing ourselvies by prai^ewoi*^ 
Iky hkboars* Hb#erei^ thou^^h il^be in itsdf a generous and social 
passion^ since it oiify counsels us to make as g^at ei^ertions as 
otheiv, 01", if We can, greater than they, and that it does liotsug^ 
gfestto us to try todstmptheir'ieal ortOrob themoftheirduere- 
war^ yet is it apt to d^^nerate into the vice of rancorous enVyl 
The more the riews of the mittdare short, so that'the pHseft f^ 
which we contend lie just before us, and the persons wfib dhpiii^ 
Aem with ds; aire those ^o immediately surround us, the more 
Ire are likely to be preyed on by j^^oomy passions^ rendering lil 
cnvioitt and rindtctive. Thus, the first bom*man slew his'lirb* 
ther fhnn* a*mo(ire of base jediousy, s(nd' wfere brothtoij ev^ 
at the present diiy, usuaSy the sole objects of each other's jealbui^ 
pasmons, we should, pethaps, too often see such a cruel war 
wiged-amcmg them, as would teach us not^ to look Upon Cain 
us having lieen a Mng' singulariy d^rared ; fbr envy, when it 
does h^pen to exist between brothers, has usually a darker 
thaiActOr than when sdwigers are the objects of it. But bro- 
thet% at soon as they mix with other companions, be^^nningf 
nsuaHy- to perceive that they ought to vdkke comnibn cause ta- 
lker, learn to tako pride in one another's successes wk if they 
wtt^ dMr own ; and this oiuon prevents aity feeling of cMvy 
ffsm eottverting into Uatf ed 'their fivterrial affection. 

A dfagtee of emuladiiMi shnost alVays soKsistib aJmong^tiMfn; 

n2 
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^t it in cotutandy. prevented from taking a gloomy, heinoiis 
^character, by the recojlection of their having the same interest^ 
which their dispotea with persons less connected with them ke^ 
^ver lively in their mind. In the same manner near neighhoors 
are prone to have a jealousy of each other, exciting bitter anir 
^nositiesy but these soon cease when, in consequence of being 
engaged in a warfare with more distant enemies, they have 
learned to class themselves together and to make but one party. 
The jealousy subsisting between them and those more distant 
enemies becomes in its turn appeased* when a still more distant 
and greater foe obliges them to enhirge their views and to com- 
prehend, in their own party, those whom ihey lately looked on 
$s the opposite one. Every time that the spirit of rivality is thus 
made to embrace a wider circle -and to regard, as being ranged 
€fH our side, those whom it lately considered as opposed to us, 
it becomes more magnanimous, not only towards our firiends 
bat foes. It still makes us view, with a sort of jealousy, aQ 
^ose who, though now embarked in the same cause with us, . 
we at first considwed as our competitors, so that it does not 
fall with its whole weight on any one object. It is lightened of 
that load of anxiety which tends to convert it into acrimonioua 
envy, . and it attaches itself, in ii mitigated form and without ex-* 
asperation, to all its objects. • 

V Such appears to me to be the true manner of disciplining the^ 
spirit of rivality, and I am convinced that it would be easy ta 
make it completely generous and humane, were it thus, where-t. 
ever it sees an antagonist^ with whom it can actively engage in 
dispute, also to see a more distant one, the thought of whom 
would oblige it to welcome the former as a friend ; and were ita 
views finally to fix upon an object above, the reach of any ma- 
Ugnant passion, though capable of inspiring an ardent emula* 
tion. 

. , But the spirit of rivality is constantly stopped suddenly short 
in its true progress, when, it arrives at the distinction of beingc 
employed to animate patriotic zeal. The patriots, ready to 
brave every peril to make their country triumph over her ene« 
mieS| have certainly, in many respects, a much mpre magnani** 
mous way of thinking than the peasants whose only wish is tq 
hwlblo the inhabitants of the next villagie. But the patrioU all 
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wkofle affections tite conoentFed in his conntry,' is veiy fiir^frofaf 
being as generous as hnman nature might and should be. Hat 
consequence of what he feels to be noble and lofty in his affec- 
tion, he is as proud of it as if it were completely beneficent 
and honourable, yet, of all social attachments, it is, perhaps, 
the one that most resembles self-love. It produces a hatred df 
rival nations nearly as strong as that which fills, in respect to 
competitors, the breast of the narrow-minded man» whose mean 
ambition r^jfards nothing but his own personal success ; and, on 
account of what is noble in it hiding what is base, it makes the 
sealotts patriot satisfied with himself when he gains his end by 
the most unjust means, whereas even the greatest egotists feel 
commonly a degree of compunction^ if the wish to serve their 
•wn private ambition have pushed them to unbecoming ao 
tions. 

It is dierefore, I think, very desirable that the spirit of riva- 
lity, once it has become sufficiently liberal to embrace patriotic 
considerations, should be excited to go on enlarging still the 
drde of those whom it makes us look on as friends, until it 
becomes completely generous and disengaged from all sordid 
panions ; instead of being forced to recoil into a demesne 
where selfisli pride and arrogance again take h^d of iK 
w The.princjpal means to attain this end would certainly be, to 
hare the different nations of the earth stand together insuch rob* 
tions, as that those lying contiguous to each other should find it 
necessary to unite in firiendship that, by their mutual support^ 
they might become so strong as to have nothing to fear from 
distant and formidable empires* When they principally had 
to encounter people fiir removed from them, by their local 
•ttoation, they would learn to become much more just and 
gsnerous towards their enemies ; for national rivalities, like 
those subsisting between towns, are most apt to d^enerate 
Bto an enviaos spirit of animosity when they are confined to 
parties bordering on each other. The ambition to cope with a 
<iittantnatioii wofdd not hinder two neighboiuring pe(^e, forced 
to naite for this end, from feeling each of them a wish not to 
he surpassed by the other ; but it would help to teach themj 
that they ought mutually to conduct themselves witli the 
ireatot kindnesa and respect, and ahow that nations ^as wiiU 
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9S iadm^inillfh w^ ihfj are filMi with <» gUMrani |ffUh» 
l^moiir 4ieir rivfils and tilunV ^h^P wortby Iheir fitedaUpb 

But it wovl4 bardiy i^ powh|» Jia Iw^^y A^ f^vxl «f nF»« 
l^ty from re^^inisy in it rane buckiilff frinoiplo pf 4i^$mnigjt 
if, after Imviiig \»m^ to Al«mdi itaetf I9 tbe giiMMI ^lijoct» 
^diia the tj^ere (tf i|B i|otiyit|r» it. did not ultUm^dy fix lAt 
9lfe«iitioa pa pMia^fiipT%l^ poiot wlpuen^ 9^ pivrp itriMR «f ou)* 
nd Ugkt inigbt de^ciyid pn it» wliidi wpild tttud to wiMghtwi 
^pd^onoUe all the tbo^irb^ by wjuidi it iroqU liP jimiimtwd, 
9ach a pomt aeegv to ff)M» to b^ pff^KAd by $b» CQKwiolii Untttl 
^t 10 tUa chapter, A tpbrit of riv»Uly>.pirpipildy iperimgtCM- 
fiot taka ibr ita iHitagowipla tbp iiib|d»itaBt» pf Pthftr irorlda. 
Put .thomgb l¥>4ibv 1^^ ^^ beii^ jif fmnyy (wold aiakp oa 
tbink of theqi ^itb WJ V^i of jeplansy, If tbo ^iniom» t<i 
to which I thua beforehand allude, ahould Anally be conaidfifod 
voirllhy a 4^^ i>f ^tbt our apirit of rivaUty mi|pht he iramed 
fud refined by tbpia k^ ««e 0g npUp «miil«^iQm irbiiab vouM 
^^itp nf tp ^§ijab 4U mnijMi¥i 9$ beii^ eniharked in one eanae 
jfiih HBf imd to Ipok cp ffie iuhftbilanU of othor sphAnaa an 
W^MH wb<W it would be ijt opr pow/^r tP aenr^ Md nKJmoo, by 
«ffe9^ ap veU tbp Rtinaiit iinpjnpT4yQfii| of onr world» diat it 
would np wise diuifigni^ tbp oidpr of thp nnirerae. nor rataid, 
in their prpgrepp towierda perfpetiopy the worUa dfitjapd t<i 
mseiTf fiwi It fr^ P«ppli0ii pf ipbebitante* 
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{ 1^— indifti^giwplMgthedif^^ 

IpnmUy ewWH^ I bayp pbperred tbat» the p veiriii m 
^ndfble p4ii9aia» pf thie Undi i« Ihat vhkh psronpei 
T)d|u4 to dp rigb^, voterely bewiftp be^ ift aiiiitlen with tbo at« 
traction of the yirt^opa end tb«l it engigea bim to fwaoo. 
Tbe Ypjf^ of umbiiMm, 10 tbiapaae, eoingidaa with that of duty 1 
m wbiAi iwmiinti be&re I dme mv diacmipn ooBfleiniBir this 
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INUMioii* I «]ttli make k few reniartcfl «h %1ie ftmiiar m wliich it 
miaglet with a sen^ of <iiity* 

When the indteitieBtB of ambilioii perfecdy agree with those 
of datfy the padrion a^ipean ao eoiUpletely eeafoaiided with 
the aetire and rational pnoeifde, that it is aot easy to deters 
Biine how &r we are under its tnfliienise : mSr does it seem to 
me of oonaef uencoy so long ais we oidy reoeire right inspira- 
tioiia from it, t^at we iniTe at niody ^Kseriminating th^ point 
to whioh it hokk as ih sidgeetion. Thia miich^ hi gidnend, may 
he aaid of it, that it makes ns fill a viituotui career with more 
pride and pleasore thmi an exdnsiye itense of duty oodid do< 
and, of conrse, where it is kept wiAih dirie hoands, so that it 
does lM>t inflate us with arrogance, and daasle ns with iUasibns* 
it prores, hy enduing as with strength to ran the race whidk 
doty prescrthes to ns, a nseiul auxiliary to tim weakness of 
human nature. 

§ 2«— We often mistake ttm dilates of duty, or ftid omv 
telves unahte to obey them. Such evib oan frequently h6 pre- 
Tdited, hy leffecting a right union between our sense of duty 
and our ambition. 

An unaided sense of duty, or^ in other words, our bdief 
that we righdy understand the ordinances of Tirtue, tfoeasioiA 
as^ aoAetfm^ to precipitate ouraelTes towardh to etid which 
we eoftstder a rirtuous one, with an enthntiasm that co^ts tiia 
BO moral effort, because the only good which captivated btir 
imagination, lies in the attainment of the ^ad proposed, and 
that we would not have resolution to pursue it, did the with 
lo accomplish it require us to exert any severe self-contToL 

Persons who thus mterpret ^e laws of dut^ iii a mahui6¥> 
that makes them fall in with the bent of thisif ptosions, si^ 
liable greAtly to deoeiye themadresi and to takd )>ride in the 
perlbrmanee of a duty^ when they are entirely uhde^ Vtk 
fuidsBoe of an inordmate, amigatit Ambition. The igoci irfaidi 
they undertake to effect, oonsuils in tutiorhilp and tegnlMsi^ 
tfaeae whom they persuade &t compel to h^iuton tb them ; tibt 
m rightly orderinig thteir own hearts. They aim at rat^^ 
thems^ves intb anthmttyi and when th«y fiio^eed in thi^ii^ eti- 
daarottrt, they exert their powdr orer their feflow-ere at ur^ 
uiih Tain |^ory and presumption ; tmi^ing that, since ^ey 
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kftTO the nesnft of (Miging tbem to tabnit to tkeir decreei^ 
they miiBt be infiillible guides for titenu Yet do Ihenr decrees 
oaly tend to tlw peq w taation of dieirown domrneering power : 
as to the improvement of the persons in subjection to them^ 
they are too little acquainted witli the nature of Tirtae to «n- 
derstand how to effect it» Nay, they generally do them gveat 
hanuy by inookating on them fiJse principles, which do not 
leare their rolition svffident scope, and by ezhibitiii^ to tiiem 
the example of a character in which pride and passion reign 
vncontroled* Not to mention that they scnq^e the comnii9* 
Mvm of no crime which they think necessary towards the main- 
tenance of their antliority* 

, He then who pretends that it is his duty to erect himself 
into a guide in the paths of rirtue, to men in an inferior oon- 
ditum, while he does not, in hiis person^ set the example of a 
▼irtoous self-denial, is either a false hypocrite or else is led 
•into a terriUe deception by his ambition. 
• § 3d — Sometimes persons resolved to obey the laws of duty, 
begin with disciplining th^nselves and with severely repressing 
their most urgent passions. 

They cannot keep their own minds and persons in such rigo- 
trous subjection, without summoning into activity all the mhe* 
rent force of their character : the consdonsness 9i whidi great, 
.concentrated force prompts their imagination to detadi itself 
from fascinating images of pleasure, and steadily to con- 
template some sublime object worthy to ix the aff^ions of 
strongs powerful minds. Their ambition to accomplish great 
ends then mounts, and gathers energy, in piioportion to the ibree 
«of the resistance with which they have overcome passions and 
.Appetites of a more lowly nature. 

An ambition thus rendered powetiul by the efficadous deter-i 
jnination of the individual whom it inspires to triumph in all 
other respects over himself, may certainly become very dan- 
.gerous: it may teach him to steel his heart against every kindly 
. emotion, as though it were a weakness, and determine him to 
.give himself np to th^ guidance of the most un^fing arr^ 
.gance and pride, with a blind persuasion that he is only per* 
.forming a duty. However, mnoh as an ambition of this na- 
^lure requires to be vig^tly watched over, both by its pos* 
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senor and society in general, it is ne^iestary that it be widely 
diffosed in a nation, to enable it to attain to the most glorious 
eminence whereon a yirtnous social system, flourishing within 
it, can place it. 

* Nothing but the exertions of an ambition, strengdi^ed by 
the abnegation in other respects of self, and animating many 
of the guides of society, will give to the mental energy of man- 
kind that intense activity which is necessary towards making 
them virtuous : till this ambition duly prevail in the national 
diaracter, the members of the community will always labour 
more at the acquisition of happiness than of virtue. Thei^ 
minds wiU in consequence, in a great measure, stagnate and 
grow corrupt. 

f 4. — ^Sometimes ambition deprives entirely of its support a 
principle of duty, leaving it to govern alone the mind sincerely 
feiibmissive to it. The most remarkable occasion on which a 
principle of duty thus appears bereft of its aid is, when etery 
inclination, stiiring within the heart, points to what is wrong ; 
when ambition lies dormant being unable to draw off our at- 
tention from the passions which originally beset us, by exciting 
in us more elevated desires ; when, in consequence, what is 
right has no charms whatever for us, but yet that we follow it 
tNum a rational conviction that we ought to do so. Cases of 
this nature are susceptible of two kinds of distinction. 

The first is, when the forbidden fruit which tempts us, and 
whidi we resolutely refuse to toudi, excites in us glowing' de- 
sires, making us feel that our vital faculties are in their full 
force and vigour, and that it is necessary to ofler to ourselves 
violent combats, in order to check their exuberant expansion. 
Cases of this kind enter however, in fact, into those that I have 
iast described, wherein ambition enables us to shake off an un- 
lawfol desire^ by fixing our affections on nobler objects. The 
person conscious of his heart and frame being animated with 
aa impetuous ardour, though he may at first wrestle solely fmm. 
a principle of duty against his fiery passions, when they crave 
a Yicious indulgence, yet, if he manfully resist them, is not left 
long abandoned by the ambition which can render a victory 
over diem less difficult, by drawing off his desires and warmly 
irttaehing them to loftier aims. 
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The second dtstiootion relates to the cases wherein our vital 
forces seem to desert us, so that they do not inspire as with 
too exuberant inclinations, but rather shrink from the task of 
giving us any vigorous one. This happens when a too despond* 
ing r^iret or an ignoble fear takes full possession of onr mind, 
and makes us conscious that the stream of life flows but languidly 
in our bosoms. In such a case, if^ doing violence to the pale^ 
cold passions dominating in our breast, we resolutely pursue 
the line of conduct which virtue prescribes to us, we exhibit 
examples of persons strictty under the government of a sense 
c^ duty and steadily performing its commands, without b^ng' 
roused to do so by the invigorating call of ambition. Ver|r 
meritorious indeed is such conduct, nor can it be too mudh en^ 
Gouraged and commended. However, it is not to be expected^ 
that the obligation to perform the cruel task fulfilled by it» will 
dtea lead to the accomplishment of any of those hardy eatei^ 
prizes, which it is sometimes necessary to undertake for the 
good of mankind. When we are in such a disheartened state 
of mind as I am now supposiotg, we constantly contract the 
sphere of duty as much as possible ; we listen to the suggea* 
tions of the most fearful, cautious prudence ; every thing that 
we do is coldly measured ; all that we can obtain from eur- 
selves is to meet the inevitable evils of life with res^gnatuNS 
and fortitude, we are unable to display an active courage m 
going in search of them. 

§ 5. — The sura of these remarks on the di£Ferent positioDa 
which a sense of duty may fiU, relatively to ambition, is, that 
that sense of duty is the most suitable to human nature, front 
encouraging it to penetrate itself with every virtue, and from 
offering it a support for its weakness^ which makes ambitioa 
its ally in such a manner as that, when duty commands an in- 
dividual painfully to stifle some dominant inolination, ambitioB 
may render obedience to its iaj unction less cruel to hun^ by 
captivating his desires with grander views. 

In thus withdrawing men's thoughts from the origimd irfijeot 
of temptation, care should be taken not to blunt their sensibi- 
lity to its attractions, which could only be done by withariflf 
and impoverishing their minds.' 

Men in their highest state of perfection are fully soaaiUe to 
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the ehimnfy wlialerer they may be, iwUcfa a refined, artleea 
character would naturally peroeive to exist in the vice that they 
i^Qght to shun, but they are .still more profouiidly laoved by 
tfmse of the opposite yiitae. 



CHAPTER III. 

FORCE. 



§ l#"<->By dbe word Pifree^ 1 mean to 'design those qodities 
wUA «p|>ear to render their possessor more independeofc than 
•ther men, by giring him a just confidence in his strength of 
mind ; in his ability to siqifiort toils and hardships ; aod whioht 
in p«]licBlar, mdnce his companionB to look up to hhn widi 
aw<e and deference, as one that might properly be thdtr leader 
an laborious, perUoas enterprises. 

A consciousness of the possessimn of an extcaordinary foroe 
•f ihis kind, is apt to engender a passion for warlike achiere- 
meots. It is also, in those who are smitten with the desire of 
military glory that I shall principally, though not «xchi«Tely, 
QODssder the effects produced on men's character and destiny* 
by the commim propensity of each individual to admii^ in ano* 
Iher the display of distinguished foroe, and to take pride when 
he displays it himself. 

§ 2^ — I do not believe, that it would have been diJBcnlt for 
nations making progress in civilisation, to have arrived, at an 
early stage of it, at unanimoos cenclusioas respecting the na- 
ture of right and wrong, were it not that mankind, daided 
by an admiration of warlike qualities> are inclined to applaud 
aosioos whieh attest, in the doer ef them, the existence of 
these qualities, without examining whether the actaons, consi- 
dered in themselves, be laudable or no. Thus, children and 
ignorant people easily learn to shun, as criminal, an action un- 
derteken directly in the view of injariag a neighbour, while it 
is dificnh to persuade them that, they ought to refrain from 
ethers equally unjust and pernicious, if they are tempted ti| 
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perform them by a wigh to prove with what talent afid oonrag^ 
they know how to exerctue a warfare. 

\ The military paasion is excited by a law dictated by die 
hearty and which is in opposition to that voice of conscieiiee 
which recommends living in peace and good will with onr 
neighbour. This law speaks of onr duty to onrselvesy and 
exalts him who, by his courage and ability, knows how to 
secure his own rights, and even to become master of those of 
other people. 

^Vere the character of mankind thoroughly improved, the 
sentiment which speaks to i|s of the kindness and benevolence 
which we ought to exercise towards all our fellow-creatures, 
would point out to us what ought to be the habitual state of 
our mind, and the ultimate aim of onr actions ; and the law of' 
the heart which tells men that they must distinguish themselves 
by their contempt of danger, and their resolution to hnmUe 
those who dare encounter them in a hostile manner, would 
warn them, that it is only by displaying, constantly, an ener- 
getic courage and an unshaken firmness, that they can Inaki^ 
peace and brotherly love reign on earth. 

§ 3. — The internal law, which orders men to be coorageoo* 
and warlike, differs from the law of conscience in this respect^ 
that it points out to them what it becomes tiiem to do or ta 
avoid ; whereas conscience speaks to them of what is right or 
wrong in ftaeV. These two manners of recommending or 
forbidding a certain line of conduct, ought to lead to the same 
results ; but among the greater part of mankind they guide 
very different ways. He who resolves to do what is becoming 
him, is generally inclined to determine what that is, in a man- 
ner much more agreeable to his pride and selfish passions than 
to his conscience. 

§ 4, — The internal law, which makes it a duty to have m 
martiid character, differs from the law of consdenoe also in 
this, that the latter bids you seek chiefly yonr own approba- 
tion or that of the Divinity, and it is particularly in the eyes 
of the world that we desire to appear courageous. Those who 
would reproach themselves but little with having yielded to 
sensations of fear, when there was no witness of their timidity, 
would gather die than appear cowardly before any 
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§ 5^ — ^Men are particalarly urged to approve of warlike quali- 
lies in their own character, because they are little diverted from 
the pleasure which they take in the contemplation of them^ 
by a oonscioumess of the charms of good order, that is, of 
virtue, as exhibited in their persons. They admire in them-' 
•elves the ability to act a great part in the world much more 
than the use made of it. If they distinguish themselves g^reatly 
by their hardy exertions and undaunted courage, they are ge- 
neraUy applauded be their vices almost what they may. 

It is true that msnkind are now so enlighted and so well 
taught by experience, that, in their speculative meditations on 
the nature of right and wrong, they readily acknowledge the' 
truth of the maxim, that a virtuous man, leading a peaceable 
sad obscure life, is more deserving the esteem of his fellow**' 
creatures than a vicious one who may have attained, by heroic 
exploits, the pinnacle of glory. Still, however, a man may, 
in general, b^ possessed of all the virtues that deserve to render 
him respectable, and that fit him to be a real firiend to the 
human race, and,' if he cannot place himself, by his talents, in 
some situation that fixes the general attention on him, he ob-' 
tains by his good qualities very little notice. Virtue rests then'' 
generally in obscurity, because the modesty, essential to it, doer 
not permit it to manifest itself otherwise than as it is com- 
pelled by circnmstances. 

Even those who have a ftur opportunity of becoming great; 
by really virtuous conduct, do not oi^inarily make a right use 
of it, from being intent solely on the advancement Of their 
own glory and fortune. 

. There is such a universal wrestling with competitors whose' 
views are egotistical — for where there is a general disposition' 
to pay more homage to talents than to virtue, most ambitions' 
men will always be egotists-^that, inflamed with emulation, the^ 
few who. feel a wish to. act generously become as selfish as their* 
rivals, , more particularly as they perceive, that, notwithstand*'* 
iag the euloginms with which mankind extol a disinterested* 
seal for the public good, they generally, in practice, forget' 
those who have ceased to be powerful, even though it were a- 
noble public spirit which had engaged them to sink bacAc into 
4ii6iirity. 
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Thet^' acfr gfest miadwn na fcdili ij iy who oaDtimiaUy ex« 
]irati lh# eoiiTiotkm tbit AeMltdrirtdw wUdi all men widl 
M^uipri^ht heart migki a«q«mv m^oal haMriii^ any MHiaiit 
mkd»wmemtBi are what am really tfanrmoal noUe pierogalirea 
of hamaa aalofeb Bat'the- effiBet* of Chia oomnetioa on their 
aondnct,. in makiag tbeni acoord dnir esteeai to the men who 
h*¥o <Nily thoee virtQea to reeommend tbem» ia aonatanliy Gold 
aad languid^ aa bein|p tin result of a princi|^e formed by r»* 
flection not of ar Hrely sentinienti 

When men detaehed frem-amhitioaspfirraita profeta an high 
efiniim of eadi other ; they do it more from mmmrprppTB and 
to* raiae their' awn oharaoter than from' a gpenmne feeliag; 
Their heart impela them* to fix all their attention^ on the mmr 
who. influence gneatlyv by their lofty talenta m their daring ex- 
ploits^ ontthe- desCiny of the* world, aa if tiiiey alone were woith^ 
of exciting interest. They are, in spite of timm, iaclined tw 
sigh orer the ohicurity in. which they themselipes'pass theiF'life». 
lor* it seems« to them' that they do bnt vegetate^ Too often 
this extthuive respAot that they yield to men who know how 
to distinguish themselrea^ by superior mental powsie^ ia aodr 
thaty sinee their indoknoe or their inoapaoity prevents their 
foUtwitig their example^ they think that theiv'wiaeot patt^s to» 
taato^fiaeely all tfae*fleeting' pleasures which- their momentarf 
inclinations can procure them, considering that where glory or 
power oamiot be had, nothing- remains worthy a man's pursuit 
but to et^oy lifeas he can. 

Nature, in ^ thus framing men to admire the sneeesseirwindr 
can only be insured by an extraordinary force of cfaaraeter, 
reminds thdm that it is their lot oontittually to labom^and 
oonmgeously expeset thema^ves- to perils^ in older to im^ 
proTO the oondition:of the wrnid; HDwerev^ they will mrrer 
sneoeed iii>giving generally to their ambition* a^nally noble, 
beaefieial direction^ till they have^ found out the w^ to make* 
a^ordiid esteem of virtuous men* rise as spent sneansiyv aadin^ 
aa hweLy Hjouamex^ in emery one's breast, as does now theadmiA' 
ration of those whs, by the pEodtgieus-facultiesof their )nia4/: 
appear capable- of giving to the* world what' form they fitrattrr 
XiU'than philosophers will descant vsnidy on the beauty of dla^ 
interestedness and a devotion to the public weal. Most-peoplv* 
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appiove in theoiy of ibeir farioeiples^ bat in piactioe tlMj 
eommoiiaks^ of meqi will gubmit every olher oongidMatkin Uk 
thai of their private advantage, and the workl will oantinna 
to> ecahibit* on acoonnt of the clashinn* aims of iadiridQal«) snch 
a violeat atouggle, tha^ men in general seem aeled on by asovfc 
o^ fevoriah agitation, rather than by any sentiment of the- genera, 
val syaloni. of national order, the simple, snbMme majesty of 
which e9u never have an opportmity to nnfold itsidf in- die 
midal of snck a troubled scenew 

§ 6« — ^Yet, though men are dassled by. the exhibition of sn?* 
penor^fbroe^. Aeir admiration of it is usually condnned widi a 
latent contempt for its possessor, if he do not. also shino: by» 
qunlittes more traty- praiseworthy* Nay, even the possessor-eli 
it, ia the midst of tho^most daaaling triumphs, seeredy de^taai^ 
himaeU^ though, to banish from his breast this mortifying foel«i 
ing, he may» peAaps, inflate himself witb pride and sdf« 
admin^onw 

These vioer.he will probably dif^y with so musk the moiwb 
ostMitation, as the sense of his. meanness is stfengerand^monr 
painful to him« AU persons' p^ond of a snperioritf ojrer their 
MlosR men, whiokthey have acquired- by ill emplofied'talenlar 
andpfereest hasre move or less the feelings of upstants.. They^ 
eDdeevew to stiile their oonsciouaiiess of their inherent^ vfle* 
Mas» by glorying in^tbesesvperfioiaLadvantages^that givtethems 
a Instre in the^wiorld^ audi conooalr aS' they hope,. from> evmr^ 
spectalon theic' native;obscnrityi Yet dothey' constantly Imk 
tny that na saatimentoftheiD native worA eacisls within. tbea% 
to giffoethem noiiee of thcb dignity of the hnmani speoie%, foi^ 
tfa^. viewt-widuexfemne oaatemptmoiBt of their fellow^nortalsyj 
and.they usnally.mabe'no sowpleof groaning evec the. depkh^ 
nhlo abjectienr and.'hopelessmtsegy of manfcindf. 

$ 7<^The lajtentr.oontempt«for themselveaand^fortheepeoieft 
tD.wiiickdwy. belongs, thai peraona who admiiei ^mikaamtif^ 
in*nasn, the power to rise, to emiowflKie by their. vigonNisifiMndk 
tiMy nanallyr entflBBtaini is what leads to • ambitien. andfSnpenoA 
ferae finding sndiifiicilitiei for attaining theic ends. Th^* am 
linle cheeked, hy^ that] cahn, steady resistanoei whiohc «* eon^ 
ssioMsncai of the.dignity of the human race on§^,to muse aU» 
nmnkind te.prssenfcto than*. The.ambkion and the foroe.o£ 
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the one, are only opposed by tbe same faculties in another } 
and the discomfitted party makes no semple of beooDiing the 
ekeqnions slave of the successful one* 

A lively sense of the true laws of order, or, in other words# 
ef virtue, is what disposes us to think nobly of ourselves and 
of human nature. But the exertions of force, when they are 
not subservient to a good principle, tend, entirely, to the sub-* 
version of true order. The more, then, they succeed, the 
more they make us think, with despondency, of the miserable 
oonditions of our existence. 

§ 8. — When I observe, that nature impels mankind to yield 
a solid respect to nothing but virtue, while, at the same time, 
Ae urges them to slight it, and to follow, Mpth implicit admi- 
ration, wherever they may choose to lead, persons distinguished 
by peculiarly strong bodily and mental powers — when I make 
these observations I conclude, that nature has formed us on a 
plan which is to receive its accomplishment by our own efibrts,. 
and that, after a long and wofiil experience of evil, shall have 
taught us to appreciate our good. 

To effect this design it was necessary, that she should give 
tts some disposition towards her system of social order, odier- 
^Hse we could never arrive at the discovery of it, but it was 
necessary also that, this disposition should not be so complete 
as to guard us from committing a multitude of errors, oUmht* 
Wise we should fall, spontaneously, into her system, without 
acquiring any experience of evil, or making any use of aar 
Mmou. The method which she follows to prevent the ousear- 
littriage of her plan from either of these causes is, I remark, 
to impress us, strongly, with all those sentiments which enter 
fVmdamentaily into her sytem of social order, but to dispose na. 
much more fiiintly, towards those which it wwM K»e necessary 
to cultivate, for the - sake of oonnterbalaneing, and rightly 
£recttng the former, so that it is the unbridled excess with 
iHhich these primary sentiments act in us, and not the want of 
Aem, whichmakes us so oontinuaUy give society a wrong foivw 
In regard to the^xmstruction of the human heart, in the view 
of rendering it fit for the maintenance of a social order, vm^ 
ture acts,' I may say, in a manner analogous to what she doea- 
respecting many of those places which, on.aeoount of tbfdri 
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aaloni strength, goTemments choose for placing garrisons in 
diem. 8he leaves little to be done towards rendering it secure 
on one side^ whereas on another it can only be made impreg- 
nable hj great art and industry. But here the resemblance 
finishes. Those who fortify strong places never commit the 
error of raising their works in the spots that conld best do 
without them, rather than in those that most require them, 
while the persons who wish to give to the society a form that 
would secure it from the invasions of evil, constantly nuike 
the noistake of strengthening the dispositions^ necessary to- 
wards Ctting the hnman heart for a good system c^ moral order, 
which are sufficiently secured by natare, and of neglecting those 
that she has left too weak. 

Moat persons, it seems to me, let themselves be indolently 
led along by the . tendency of society, just as if in a vessel 
moved to and fro on the waves, we should allow the ballast to 
yield to the impidsion of the current, and to slide, constantly, 
to the part ahneady too low, instead of fixing it, that it may 
steadily maintain the equilibrium. 

in iiotiiing does naitOre let the intention, which I have as- 
cribed to her, so evidently appear, as in the sentiments with 
which she diqHMes the multitude to view superior force. 

It is certain, .that in a state where such vigorous action is 
required, both to maintain the social order and carry it to per- 
fection, it is necessary that strong minds should have a great 
ascendency over their fellow-creatures. 

It would be impossible, if they had not, to hold mankind 
together in one society, and particularly to make them advance 
in dvilitatiottb 

Now, this point nature has fuUy secured, but, to excite ua 
to the esEertion of our free will and our reason, she makes our 
teupeet for great force be so blind, that we allow those who 
exercise it to take over our character an ascendency extremelj 
detrioMntal to it. 

On the other hand, though she makes us readily learn to 
acknowledge, theoretically, the worth of those peacefolf bene- 
volent sentianents, whose inflnenoe ought to induce men to give 
a right direction to their vigorous talents and enteipriiing 
spirit, she but faintly engages us to do homage to them in our 

o 
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practice, that we may feel tke necessity of exerting our un- 
derstanding, and Tigilantly controlling our hearts, so as r eso ' 
lately to submit ourselves to their ascendency. 

^ 9« — Whenever the world is carried to its utmost perfee- 
tion, there is nothing which mankind will more assiduously 
have been taught, than to watch over their disposition to ad-> 
mire force, and to temper it wisely. 

At the same time, as we are all fiable, while we avoid ono 
extreme to] run into the contrary one, it will be necessary, 
also, to take care not to give envy and malice an opportuiuty, 
under pretence of curbing strong, aspiring minds, to lay too 
great a restraint on the persons meant by nature to guide and 
enlighten the multitude. 

In a perfectly well ordered state, vigorous, sagacious minds 
would have less opportunity than elsewhere, to lead the people 
astray ; but they would be much more oonstandy at the head 
of public affairs, because they would continually succeed one 
another, from each of them, still as he mounted to power« 
being denied, by a vigilant, enlightened nation, the o^ortunity 
to enchain it so, that he could hand it, helplessly, over to the 
government of weak successors. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INDOLENCE. 



§ l.-^! give to the word Indole$u>e a very extended sense : 
not only I use it to denote that propensity to inaction which 
generally goes by the name of indolence, but I employ it, also, 
to signify that disposition which renders it so difficult to na to 
exert ourselves with energy and, at the same time^ to reign 
over our own heart, to maintain a just equilibrium between 
all our desires. 

I call a man indolent, let him be ever so active, if he be 
only rendered so by any other illicit passion than that of an 
over ardent ambition. 
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I gire the word Indohmoe this mgnifieation, because I remark 
thai persoDfly who are mtteh hurried aWay by strong, short- 
sighted paasioBs are^ in general, indolent when they are not 
ttnder their goyemment. I remark, ako, that the species of 
happiness which they usually sigh to realise, shows that indo* 
lenoe prevwk in their dispositions. 

It is ordinarily of such a tranquil kind, that it approaches 
too much to what we imagine would be the bliss of a state of. 
lanecencek 

The power to reign firmly oter ourselves, is what the order 
of nature particularly requires that we should strenuously en- 
deavour to attain. However, sooner than take this trquble^ 
we allow ourselves to be tormented and driven about in all 
directions, by our passions^ 

§ 2. — Indolence becomes very fatal to us when we have to 
oppose the usurpations of ambition. 

Most men, however indolent they may be, have in their 
heart the elements of the passion which would prompt them to 
take pleasure in reigning over other ^en. If they see any 
prospect of attaining this point, their ambition immediately 
kindles, and pushes them, with an indefatigable ardour, towards 
it. 

Bat when they have no hopes of this kind, they yield to 
their indolence and, instead of repressing the ambition of the 
daring spirit who is opening to himself the way to dominion, 
they forward his projects, because it is by pleasing and flat- 
tering him that they can, for the moment, best live at peace 
with him. 

§ 3. — I do not call the persons indolent, who are constantly 
aad regularly impelled to undergo toil and ^tigue by a strong 
principle of ambition,* however wrong may be the direction 
wliich they take, because they fulfil, according to their manner 
of tUnking, the duty of surmounting their momentary incli- 
natkms to follow an energetic and steady rule of conduct. 

* When I make use of the term wnbition in this chapter, I und^taiid 
on Midi as ambitioa oiually Is, that is, one that is proad, selfish and 

o2 
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Nature writes, in a confiued manner, all those sentiments 
in our heart which, if well developed, would serve as sure 
laws to gnide us in the paths of virtue^ but we are liable to 
misinterpret them, and to perrert them to be incentives to 
eviL 

Thus she tells us that our most gimous prerogative consists 
in the power to vanquish all our weaknesses and passing incli- 
nations, in order to pursue, with steadiness, one noble object, 
and ambition takes advantage of this disposition, to engage 
those whom it animates, to pride themselves in haying 
strength to make every sacrifice necessary far attaining its 
ends. 

§ 4. — However, if many let themselves be thus d^ied by 
their ambition, I believe, that it is in some degree owing to 
the secret suggestions of their indolence. 

This wexbkness makes them feel it an easier task to yield the 
entire empire of their mind to one unbridled passiim, than to 
watch vigilantly over themselves, that they may remain ever 
prepared to go through the severest tasks with ardour and 
constancy, and yet keep all their passions properly tempered. 

What g^ves room to infer that ambition is closely connected 
with indolence is, that the ambitious man constantly looks 
to joys compatible with indolence as what compose a state of 
happiness. 

He undergoes hardships to prove the grandeur of his charac- 
ter, or to compass his ends, but still he flatters himself that, 
when by his exploits he shall have made that grandeur blaie 
on every eye, and that his ends shall be accomplished, he will 
heap up the measure of his felicity, by giving to his sensea 
and inclination to lead an easy, peaceful life, the gratification 
that they demand. 

Whether or no, his enterprising habits allow of his ever 
attempting to realize these dreams of felicity, does not affect 
the point that I seek to establish, which is, that the ambitioiia 
man^looks, I will not say to a state of innocence, — ^he may bo 
too cormpted and inordinate in his desires, to do so, — ^but to 
one. wherein an indolent indulgence of every passing inolinar 
tion equally prevails, as his supreme good. 
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§ 5w — It appears to me that all the viees of mankind are at 
their root nourished by indolence. 

Certain I am, that this weakness inclines them constantly to 
form to themselres views much too tame of perfect happiness, 
whether relating to this world or the next. As they do not 
let the idea of a very energetic state of existence enter into 
die rery nature of happiness, they fiuhion their riews to an 
order ci things which cannot call forth a due activity in their 
■und. 

The agitation which this restless activity causes them, seems 
to them . either a disorder that their passions occasion, and 
iprhich will cease when they disappear, 0r else a torment that 
tliey must suffer as long as they are obliged to undergo the 
trials which, for some mysterious reason, Providence inflicts 
on them in this world. 

They do not, from their reflections on the restless fire which 
consmnes them, and continually lights up their passions» 
draw the conclusion, ag^reeable, I think, to right reason, that 
they are destined, through all states of existence, to display 
an activity and an energy, that, instead of lessening, will con* 
tinue to develope themselves more and more ; and that the 
various vicissitudes of life will ever continue to excite them to 
action, until they shall have got so consummate in the art of 
self-government, that they may live and act with the greatest* 
energy, in as calm and orderly a manner as all the spheres per^ 
form their rapid revolutions, in which there is no more confu*- 
sion nor appearance of hurry than if they were resting still. 

§ 6# — Benevolent persons, who form theories, for the im<» 
ptovemont of the character and condition of their species, are 
apt to proceed on the principle, that men ought to be rendered 
good, by the removal of all temptation to evil, rather than by 
being taught to encounter it flrmly. 

It is certainly our duty to diminish, as much as we can, the 
tenptatione to vice, by such an amelioration of the morals of 
mankind, as shall prevent the existence of those vicious exam- 
ples or counseUors by whom so maay are led astray. 

We should also try to screen the persons submitted to pur 
iaftuence from such temptations to do wrong as, in the ordi- 
nary eouTM of things, are above their strength. 
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Hihb we shoidd oarefidly binder children from being ei^osed 
to Boob incilemento to evil, as it wonld require all tbe foroeand 
experience of a riper age to resist. 

But we proceed in a different direction from nature's plan, 
wben we trjr to make each individaal good by denying bimtbe 
opportuuity to get aeqnaiated with eviL Supposing tliat we 
could succeed in it» tbe principles of tbe p assioaa would rest 
for ever in their original slate in mens' minds ; nor should we 
have purified them by for^g them continually to bend to the 
laws of our duties. 

The well-inteiittoned pemoos» who would fam banisb tico 
finom tbe world by denying it any aliok^nty contemplate a slate 
of innocence, rather thun a slate of yirtve, as the supreme 
good whidi we should try to altain* 

Yety notwitbslanding the flMnlity with, which our imagina* 
lion reoeiyes a lirely impression of the charmB of a 8|ate of 
innooencey i| is impossible for uato realise it« 

In respect to such a state, we aieJilie to pasnqgmas an board 
a ship, in the neighbourhood of a deMghtfnl coast, whose sinil- 
log aspect invites them in yain, from i$s nol being possible for 
ihem to approach i| more nearly. 

The state of virtue, though apparently mueh further oiF> 
and, though to reach i|, it be necessary to cross a sea fidl of 
dangerous shoals, offers the only sure port where we. may at 
last repose in pemse, if we pursue our voyage with skill aii4 
attention. 

§ 7« — To vanquisk indolence it is absolutely necessary that 
we pitch our notions of virtue sufficiently high* 

If we have too lowly an idea of it, so that we conceiva that 
we can attain tbe height where it is placed) without ^observing. 
the vigilance and making the exertioBs which suit our nature, 
indolence will soon guin possession of our mind. 

First— rBecaute a oore of it will remain within us which will 
ferment and increase, by promptipg us still to keep our affac- 
tions fixed* as on our chief good, on joys which suit a disfKN 
sition not suffieiently braced to the exercise of a vigorous selft 
government. 

Secondly-— Because we will not be sufficiently smitten with 
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tlie august ■cliarms of virtue, to have resolntion to deny our- 
selves every ignoble enjoyment for the sake of erecting in oiir 
hearts a temple to her. 

'Tis only when she exhibits herself in her most sublime ma- 
jesty, that rirtue appears inrested with attractions which are 
found irresistible by every mind, susceptible of elevated or re- 
fined sentiments. 

When we are accustomed to believe, that to be virtuous is 
snmply to refrain from being vicious, we entertain abject no- 
tions of virtue, and the duty to obey it^ precepts seems to us 
wearisome, insipid, perhaps unmeaning ; for frequently we can 
discern little difference between virtue and vice, except that 
the latter has allurements, from meeting with indulgence the 
wants of humanity, which paunot combine with the cold, stately 
rigour of the former. 

To avoid then la3Fing a stumbling block in the way of the 
young and inexperienced, by giving them of virtue groveling 
conceptions, which shall exhibit her allurements as being little 
superior, in character, to those of vice, and hr inferior in 
power, it is of importance that they should be taught, botl^ 
by precept and by an opportunity to see in society unnumbered 
ezan^les, exhibiting virtue in her true light, to look on virtue 
and vice as seated at the two extremities of a long scale, with 
■umberless (pradations subsisting between them, the conduct 
adjusted to which it would be calumnious to call vicious, while 
it is far from being entitled to be pronounced virtuous. The 
by which we determine, in any g^ven case, the 
degree of virtuous conduct, should be accounted for by 
comparisons of the dUfarent Hues, of action which personis all 
wdi intentioned, might pursue in the same eircnrostanoes. 
Nerer should our expressions convey the opinion that pure, 
solid virtues occupy a juxta position to gross, palpable vices. 

It is well, no doubt, to warn frail man never to think himself so 
secure in virtue, as that inclinations to some flagitious vice may 
not surprise him. Such warnings represent virtue as engaged 
in m conflict with vice, from motives quite different from those 
under consideration,* and it renuins not the less true, that it is 

* ThoR wamiiifs imply that, aa &r aa remored aa rirtue la from rke, 
the virtnaiiamaii, if he be not on hia guard, may aUde bade into Tidoiis in- 
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robbing yirtue of her grace and digmt]r> continnally to speak 
of her as having no adversary to contend with, bnt acknow- 
ledged vice. Whereas the enemies immediately surrounding 
her are inclinations that appear good or innocent, but the in- 
dulgence of which woi^d eventually b^ detrimental to the eatai- 
blishment of her reign in society,(a) 



NOTE TO THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 

(a) Lest the meaning of my amtiments respecting the distance which 
parates virtue and vice ahonld be mistaken, I tliink it better to sulgoin soma 
remariu even at the iiazard of lieing thought proliz. 

In m aintaining the principle that virtue ought^ In gencnl» to be looked oo 
as so far removed fi-om vice, that iiuviberless gimdatl o ns lie between them, pro- 
per to serve as accurate measures of a host of actHm^ of ^Hiich the best do 
not deserve the praise due to virtue, nor the worst the censure that ought to 
stigmatize vice---in maintaining this principle, I would not wish to be un- 
derstood to hicnlcate the doctrine, that steadily well-intentioned men dip noC 
regulate their line of conduct and stQ their important actions, by principles of 
duty. I heliove, on the oontnuy, that every truly respectable pevMU Is al- 
ways guided by snch principles, unless when frailty makes him offiB&d agaiiMt 
his conscience^ But where the uncommon strength and magnanhnlty of 
an Individual's character lead him to aim at an admirable line of conduct 
above the reach of the multitude, he draws fi-om his own heart the ^w of 
duty which governs him : though his conscience may upbraid him if he fail 
In obeying its dictates, the public, in many cases, has no right to do so, un- 
less he has given It reason to confide in his determination to fulfil them, and 
that It may, in eonsequence, justly reproach him with inconsistency. 

I must also add, that virtues may jusdy ba ofken aocribed to those who 
cannot shine by their virtue, considering tliis word in its^ viost afaetraot ocnse. 
Nay virtue, even taken in this sense, is perhaps susceptible pf 9$ many dif- 
ferent characters stamping more or less value on it, as there would be va- 
rieties to be found in the disposition of individuals, had they all arrived to 
the Mghest pitch of perfection, to which their natural constitution renders 
them capable of attaining. 

dulgencies. The opinion, on the contrsry, which I am condemning, and 
which is often, I think, implicitly advanced in society, is that virtue and 
vice are continually engaged in a direct combat with each other, because they 
stand doaely together as owners of contiguous demesnes. 
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What I nmn tliai» by advaiiGiDg that Tlrtoe ought to ht looked om as fiff 
lemoYed from Tioe, i% that there are many ehadee of ooikdact which divert 
the attention of the individual marlced by them, from the care of improving 
bis character, and wliich have pemidoiu effects on tlie order of society, and 
yet which we cannot — ^without being cruelly severe — ^brand with the title of 
vicioas ones. I thinlc too that, in order to keep our notions perfectly clear, 
we should be carefully taught to make a just camparative estimate of each 
psrticnlar description of virtuous character* 
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BOOK v. 

•uancT. 

ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, AND ON TBE DI3~ 
TINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLD AND THR 
YOUNO. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

I shall consecrate this book to maxims and obserrationSy con- 
cerning those conditions of human nature, the right manage- 
ment of which chiefly enables us to impose on the spirit of 
innovation some check, as far as a judicious one can be sug- 
gested by considerations exclusively relating to the stronger 
sex. 

The conditions to which I allude are the necessity of em- 
ploying time, and the distinctive characters usually stamped on 
the mind of man by youth and advanced years. 

I shall begin with the employment of time, and take occa- 
sion cursorily to make observations and lay down maxims, con- 
cerning the diflerent regular occupations and pastimes of men, 
with a view to exhibit the moral advantages of which each 
land may be productive, and the evils to which, if due pre- 
cautions be not taken to guard against them, it may give rise. 



CHAPTER I. 



coitnim. 
INDUSTRIOUS AND STUDIOUS HABIT&' 

§ l« — Serious occupations, of a nature to augment the material 
comforts of life, when they are assiduously attended to, by a 
person free to choose with an independent mind his mode of 
applying to them, prepare him, if he reap from them sufficient 
fruit, greatly to prise the blessings of a peaceable order, and 
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In consequence to be repugnant to any change in a state of 
things which crowns his labours with a reasonable success. 

He clingpi to die tranquil order which he finds established, 
because liis principal thoughts,Vhether relating to business or 
enjoyment, flow in a track which implies its existence. He 
lores to reflect on the method of conducting his business to 
the most advantage, in the state in which he finds manknid ; 
on the profits which he may hope to Araw from it ; and on the 
recreations ^ich they may give hkn the faculty to procure for 
himself, to alternate widi and'Velieve his hours of toil. 

All the saggeitioiM» therefore, of his heart, which cling to 
a particular mode of individual existence, adapt him to the 
station filled by him in the established order of government. 
He shrinks from the image of any innovation introduced into 
it, dreading lest it should encroach on his own loved habits 
and pursuits. The fondness with which he abides by them i^ 
snch, that he thinks Uiat his affection for them has been inspired 
to him by nature. He believes that, in supporting the order of 
things fiivourable to them, he upholds the one whicb her voice 
clearly recommends, and he is so much charmed by it, that it 
would grieve him to imagine that, even after his death, it 
should quickly be overthrown. 

Fop* these reasons, in a well organized community, employ- 
ments of the nature above mentioned ought to be* widely en- 
couraged ; more particularly as the persons engaged in them 
discharge one of the great tasks imposed by virtue which con- 
sists in vanquishing the love of ease or pleasure, for the sake 
of applying steadily to some usefid, laborious undertaking. 

§ 2. — Such employments, sedulously pursued by a large por- 
tion of the nation, lay a wide and strong basis for the erection 
of the temple of virtue, whether individual or national, whose 
foundations, it is essential to remember, must be fixed in the 
cares taken to promote temporal happiness. However, these 
employments, without the use of vigilant caution, may fatally 
mislead us, by tempting us to lose sight of virtue, in order to 
toil exclusively for the acquisition of temporal happiness, 
which they encourage us to look upon as seated in a plentiftal 
flow of worldly prosperity. Their immediate object is to in- 
crease our prosperity, and the habit of constantly toiling for 
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this end, joined to the belief that happinoM and prosperity are 
identical* accustom iia to looking with anch eagemeea towards 
our immediate object, that we entirely forget that dnty pre- 
sents us an ultimate one towards which we should ever press 
forward^ and that all our plans to assure our prosperity should 
be subordinate to the hope of daily improving in virtue. 

The obligation to consider the duties imposed on us by 
virtuous principles, as the final end of our laborious exertions, 
while those exertions force us to keep happiness immediately 
in view, certainly makes the art of establishing in a nation a 
good moral government extremely complicated, and causes it 
to be difficult for legislators to prove, by rendering the people 
whom they undertake to serve, both virtuous and flourishing^ 
that they are proficients in it. 

§ 3^ — Employments which immediately look to positive con^ 
forts and an easy subsistence, frequently unfit the persons en- 
gaged in them for bearing, with courage, any unexpected re- 
verse. 

Ofteui too, they render him so interested, that he would 
gladly embark in the most unjust wars, and steel his heart to 
the most urgent claims of humanity, for the sake of seeing his 
occupations become more lucrative. 

Sometimes, they give such an excitement to his love of gain, 
that the sure profits that regularly result from his laboarB» 
appearing to him too scanty, he seeks to augment them with.* 
out measure, by hardy and, usually, unprincipled speculations, 
which commonly end in his own ruin, and kelp to introduce 
into his country a disastrous, gambling spirit. 

§ 4« — Where a man of business preserves respectable, or- 
derly habits, those habits do but attack, indirectly, most of 
the passions that tempt to vice, which they wear out from not 
leaving him leisure to attend to them, and by forming him to 
other tastes. However, the truly virtuous mind does not 
content itself with thus eluding its wrong propensities ; it r^* 
sists them directly ; for it well knows, that if it n^lect this, 
its bounden duty, the same evil propensities will be liable to 
return and. take possession of it at an unguarded moment, or 
else, other inclinations, equally sinful, will graduaUy creep into 
it, and it will become their victim, from having lost, by disusey 
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the faculty of Tig^ilantly watching over all its moyements, and 
sabjecting them to right principles. 

§ 5^ — ^Employments, therefore, of the natnre above-men- 
tioned should, in respect to some of the leading members of 
the oommunity, give place to more liberal studies, in order 
that these pensons may be induced to penetrate themselves 
with sound, comprehensive principles of virtue, and to spread, 
by their influence, an attachment to them throughout their 
eountry. 

The aspiring minds that aim at acquiring such an authority 
or ascendency, as shall give them a great opportunity to influ- 
ence the manner of thinking of the public, are particularly called 
upon to imbue themselves with the jnstest and most effective 
principles of virtue. 

They are very subject, however, to neglect this duty: 
either they are principally moved to endeavour to rise to dis« 
tinction, by the workings of ambition, in which case they are 
liable to be led astray by the deceitful illusions of that passion, 
or dse, they are chiefly determined ardently to prosecute their 
studies, by the hope of obtaining an honorable livelihood. - 
When they are actuated by such a motive they, like persons 
engaged in humbler labours, too commonly regard happiness, 
nther than virtue, as the end for which they toil. Like 
them, also, they become too interested, and too feeble, steadily, 
to repel from their hearts vicious inclinations. 

§ 6« — All labours undertaken with regularity and assiduity, 
in a view to increase our fortune, attain ^to honours or arrive 
at excellence in some line that may render us eminently useful, 
have this in common, that, not only they sharpen our atten- 
tion, so that we attain such skill in the art or science which 
we have embraced, as, were our self-love less concerned in 
the success of our undertakingpi, we never shonld acquire, but 
abo, where the issue of our labours greatly depends on the 
judgment of society, our anxiety about them usually teaches us 
to acquire a very flue discernment, respecting the method of 
ef pleasing it. We, accordingly, learn to discard from our 
mmd presumption and senseless arrogance ; we get a habit of 
■iedy proportioning our ends to our means ; and continue, 
My acquiring a valuable stock of experience. Where the 
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projects which we puniie place Us, as do most amhitiona *ones« 
much in contact with the dispositions of our fellow-creatiiresy 
we heconie, in some sort, characters correlaitiTe to theirs* 
Efren when we aoqnire an ascendency over them, or affeet to 
despise them, we do so from peroeiTing how we can torn to 
onr profit some weakness or defect which we recognise in 
them. 

§ 7^— ^The address with which most ambitions men conform 
their sentiments and manners to the disposition of the persons 
whom it is their interest to please, has too often a banefhl effect 
on their character : they hare commonly to flatter a chief spoiled 
by adulation, and distinguished by those groveling sentiments 
that emanate from a narrow-minded pride ; or else to captivate 
a multitude of ignorant, hot-headed persons, disposed to ad- 
mire those who speak to them the language of intemperate 
passion, and to turn a deaf ear to the voice of enlightened 
reason. 

§ 8« — Men of inflexible virtue, who allow tliemselves to be 
moved by ambitious hopes, frequently do not know how so to 
win the hearts of those, on whom the success of their designs 
depends, that they may wind them to their purpose. There is 
something in th«r character rigid and unbending, which urges 
them to pursue their course straight forward, without stopping 
to study the method of insinuating themselves into the spirit 
of those who have power to place obstades ' in their way. 
When their career is, in consequence, arrested by them, they 
prefer iibandoning it altogether and sheltering themselves in 
retirement, rather than have recourse to expedients for molH« 
fying and engaging them to remove the impediments that 
obstruct their passage. 

§ 9. — To render the desire to shine by liberal occupations, 
that invest the persons engaged in them with some degfee of 
authority, salutary to the virtue of those whom it inflames, and 
to enable those distinguished persons, in consequence of their 
ascendency over persons employed in inferior occupations, to 
contribute to elevate the minds of the latter, so- that in pur* 
suing happiness they would still aim at fulfilling their duty — 
to draw these beneficial results from that desire to shine in 
some liberal department of the system of government whidi 
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often animatefl persons conscious of great mental endowments, 
it would be necessary ; 

First — To train those vested with the right to name the snc* 
cessors to the goyemment of those departments, whenever 
they were vacant, to the exercise of wisdom and discernment 
in bestowing them. 

A wish to conciliate their good opinion should fortify the 
candidates in a wise and virtnous conduct, instead of tempting 
them to evil* 

Seoondly^^To encourage persons to aspire to those depart- 
ments, who would know how to blend the firmness of upright 
mind% with manners sufficiently soft and flexible to ensure the 
good will <Kf the judges of their merit, and render virtue 
amiiible, by treating, with becoming deference and indulgence, 
their opinions and sing^arities. 

The example and influence of persons of this description 
woold incite more unbending, upright minds to endeavour to 
render their good qualities also available, by studying suf* 
ficiently the art of pleasing, not to discourage the rewarders of 
merit from advancing them according to their deserts. 

§ lO«-^The mind accustomed • to study merely to acquire 
general knowledge is liable, though from a difPerent motive, to 
fall into the same error with the men whom either ambition or 
the necessity to earn a subsistence, bend to laborious occupa- 
tions. Neglectful to fix its attention on the laws of virtue with 
a determination to practise them, it seeks happiness as the ulti- 
mate end of its pursuits. Men of business do so from being 
habituated to eye happiness as the direct moral object, towards 
the attainment of which their labours are directed. Those 
who study merely to acquire general knowledge have usually 
no precise object in view. But their indolence, daily fortified 
by the habit of avoiding severe, laborious tasks, attempers 
their moral feelings to take pleasure in the idea^ that a state of 
innocence, rather than one of virtue, is the supreme good after 
whidi the wise ought to aspire. It is accordingly the one that, 
as fiur as unruly passions allow them, they seek to realise. I 
most remark, however, that their passions are rarely sufficiently 
tamed by their light occupations, to allow of their displaying 
in practice such a mild, peaceable disposition as would accord 
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with their specalative views concerning a happy mode of ex* 
istence. 

Mankind, as it appears, were bom to labour, with patience 
and assiduity, for the attainment of some specific object, and 
when a stimulus to urge them to do so is wanting, any studies 
in which, agreeably to pass their time, or becomingly to adont 
their mind, they may engage, afe not sufficient duly to chastise 
their thoughts and give them that mild, temperate character 
which they ought to hare, to fit men for the enjoyment of a 
. peaceful, innocent kind of felicity. 

§ 11« — Thus it appears, that diligent, studious habits, whe- 
ther they be acquired from ambitious motives, from interested 
views, or solely from a desire to pass time honorably and 
agreeably, constantly render us obnoxious to the temptation 
to regard temporal happiness as the sole object of our pur* 
suit.* 

f 12. — To induce men to bend their minds to industrious of 
learned labours, and yet keep their thoughts steadfastly fixed 
on virtue, as the ultimate aim attracting them, it will be neces* 
sary, let me just slightly observe by anticipation, fuUy to 
develope the female character, and to give efficacy, in all its 
bearingpi, to its influence over the manly one. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SEDENTARY AND ACTIVE EMPLOYMENTS. 

I shall at present treat W two principal kinds of employ<« 
ment, namely, those active ones which strengthen the bodily 
frame, or render it agile, and those sedentary studies whiclh 
enlarge the views of the mind. 

* Eiii|iloyment8 undertaken from the innate workinfB of BmUiion, do not 
usually immediately regard happiness as their moral olject. Their aim is 
rather to derelope the mentid grandeur of the individual engaged in them. 
Howerer, as tliey point commonly to the gratification of pride and not to 
the fulfilment of duty, it is needless to dlrtlnguish them firom the employ- 
ments undertaken from the other motives mentioned above. They all agree 
in making us lose sight of virtue, if the establishers of social institutions do 
not coutrive to infuse through them a spirit, that shall induce us to keep our 
gaze steadily fixed on her. 
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f 1. — Relatii^ely to the former kind of employrnent I have 
to remark, that the exercises which render the frame robust 
and active, strengthen also the mind." They make our vital 
faculties act with vigour : if they do not furnish us with all 
the sentiments whose developement and right direction consti- 
tute virtue, they prepare our mind for producing them in abun- 
dance, if it get a suitable cultivation. 

In respect to those kinds of magnanimous sentiments which 
the consciousness of a vigorous organization tends, naturally, 
to produce, hardy exetcises do more than prepare the mind 
to entertain them, they call them forth in it ; not indeed, when 
they are unassisted by any kind of culture, in that majestical, 
enlarged form, in which such sentiments ought to appear to be 
the supports of virtue and the benefactors of the hunian race. 
However, they call them forth in a .form which, though rude 
and savage, gives a presentimeifit of the dignity to which they 
might attain. Thus, the whole education of the savage tribes 
ef America us directed towards making them hardy and robust, 
and it appears that, joined to the most revolting inhumanity, 
they discover a fortitude in bearing with dreadful sufferings • 
an undaunted firmness in executing perilous enterprises ; and 
a high sense of the grandeur with which it becomes them to 
act ; which, if they existed to even a much less degree in en- 
lightened nations, would render the practice of the most Sub- 
lime duties easy to them. v 

These remarks induce me to conclude, that some time habi- 
toally devoted among us to robust exercises, might help to pre- 
pare us for reaping ^11 benefit from the arts and sciences which 
lead to civilization. 

§ 2< — Robust exercises, being generally pursued in the coun- 
try, have usually the advantage of forming the habit of taking 
pleasure in the majestic scenery of nature. 

This scenery does not unfold and shar})en the faculties. of th^ 
fflind, by continually varied sensations and observations, as does 
the interconrse which men hold with one another ; but it raises in 
as the sense of our dignity ; it accustoms our sentiments to take 
ft lofty direction ; and it spreads through our minds a calm whose 
nlntary influence renders our affections profound and con- 
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stant, at the -same time that it disposes ns to Uke a system of 
moral order. 

§ d« — As it is merely my intention to contrast sedentary 
studies with hardy exercises, I shall not distinguish between 
the different kinds of mental culture which induce the neces- 
sity of applying to the former. 

What I have said, in favour of those exercises, shows what ig 
my opinion, respecting the disadvantages which attend too 
great a habit of sedentary study. 

By means of it we may acquire all th^ knowledge requisite 
for comprehending the grandeur ef omr destiny, and for per- 
ceiving the manner in which we (Might to fill it ; hmt the force* 
of our mind decay, as well as its power to put forth an abun* 
dance of noble sentiments, when a feuHtain of true knowledge 
darts its prolific rays on it. 

It has, by its sedentary studies, placed itself in a position in 
which the light of science falls most fiivourably upon it, but, 
its soil being exhausted, the orb to which it owes its splendour 
only shines upon a desert, or at most upon a grourid which can 
produce but a sickly harvest. 

It knows perfectly how to admire the charms and the bene- 
ficial nature of virtue, and is convinced that vice is the greatest 
of evils. 

Ms passions also are weaker than if they animated a robust 
frame: and, in many respects, it is attached to regular, be- 
coming habits. 

' Tet it is not, on that account, the better able to master its 
disorderly passions. Though they be weakened, its power to 
soar above them and to follow, with ardour, the species' of good 
which Virtue recommends, is weikened still more. 

Each particular passion is greatly strengthened, by the gene- 
ral uneasiness which the languid state of the mind occasions it 
to feeL 

It yidds easily to whatever passion assails it, because it is 
greatl/ in want of lively and joyous emotions. 

§ 4- — To these causes is partly, I bdlieve, to be ascribed a 
fact generally acknowledged and deplored ; which is, that all 
the just and extensive knowledge for which the present time i^ 
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remarkable, and which entitle it to he called the enlightened 
age, haa>nqjb produced an improTement in morals, any things 
like what would hare been expected from it by a learned phi- 
losopher, if, in an age sunk in darkness and ignorance, he had 
foresees a time when mankind would be as aconstomed to con- 
template the enlarged views agreeable to right reason, as many 
0i the nations of Europe are at present. 

The knowledge which men acquire by laborious studies will, 
as a general rule^ only serve to exhibit to them what is right, 
withoBt determining them- to seek it, so long as they de not 
take as much pains to fill their minds with the energetic and 
noble sentiments, which manly exercises rightly pursued would 
dispose them to entertain, as they do to put themselves in pos- 
session of all the lights which can teach them to distinguish 
their own real good and tha|t i]/i the world. 



CHAPTER IIL 



INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE ADVANTAGES 
OF SEDENTARY STUDIES— OBJECT IN MAKING IT. 

§ 1«-^A question which appears to me important to examine 
is, whether sedentary studies forward the iroprorement of the 
mind, merely in consequence of the knowledge and the views 
^ Older which are acquired by^m ; or whedMr a great part 
of the advaotagee reaped from them does not depend upon 
their setting in motion the student's own thoughts, and upon 
the steady exertion of wHl which they lead him to make^ to 
fix attentively his wandering mind. 

§ %• — It appeara to me that it is principally for these two 
kttei; reaJMrns, that such studies become necessary towards con*« 
dactwig mankind to their perfection. 

An Id the knowledge and abilities gained by them, Aey are 
often inferior to what entirely illiterate men obtain by theu^ 
attentifm to manage well their affairsi and by their observations 
on the world. 

Yet the latter are frequently barbariatis, while studious men, 

p2 
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even thougli they have not near so much sagacity and talent» 
are much oftener peaceably and humanely disposed : the clever 
self-taught barbarians would probably have heen so too> if their 
knowledge had been the fruit of painful studies to which they 
had compelled themselves to attend, instead of having been 
gleaned spontaneously in following the bent of their disposi- 
tions. 

§ 3. — I make these observations because the species of edu- 
cation which has much prevailed of late years> that of mutual 
instruction^ does not seem to me to keep sufficiently in view 
all the advantages which ought to result, from opening to the 
minds of children some access to science* 

Previous to modelling, on thu plan, the whole of the in- 
struction given to children, it appears to me that their precep* 
tors would do well carefully to examine its results, relatively 
to the character and talents of the men who have been formed 
by it* 

I should like to train children to vigorous exercises, for the 
sake of rendering their frames robust, and their minds deter^ 
mined, courageous, and full of the sense of their dignity. 

I should wish also to have all children acquire, at least, the 
first' elements of learning ; in a great measure for the sake of 
teaching them to fix steadily their thoughts on the objects 
which ought to engage than, and to g^ve them a habit of calm 
and patient application. 

The method of communicating knowledge to children much 
in use at present, instead of uniting the advantages of an active 
and sedentary education, seems to me to unite their disad- 
vantages ; the child no more learns how to captivate his atten- 
tion, by the force of his over-ruling will, than do those whose 
time is given up to robust exercises ; and the constant mecha- 
nical motion in which he is kept, instead of elevating his 
courage, appears to me more likely to leave him as incapaUe 
of vigorous, noble resolutions, as he would probably become^ 
were hit hours assiduously and exclusively employed at seden* 
tary occupations. 

We have the satisfaction, say the defenders of this system, 
to prevent, without any severity, all those distractions to. 
>vhich even the most studioos children are so liable, and which 
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were formerly the principal cause of the terribly rigorous 
treatment, that most school-masters gave to their pupils. 

Far am I from wishing to revive the times when children 
met with such cruel nsage, but I would not, therefore, try to 
prevent the necessity of treating them, sometimes, with rigour, 
by eluding defects, which I think the children ought to be> 
tanghtto correct. 

If they cannot correct them entirely ; if, in spite of their ut- 
most pains, they have still some distractions, these distractions, 
if I be not much mistaken, envelope the first shoot of those 
original thoughts, whose ftubsequent growth may afterwards 
make them men of genius or talents. 

'Tis often the child's meditations on what he reads, that oc- 
casion him these distractions ; which it is, no doubt, necessary 
to dieck, lest they lead him to waste his time in useless reve- 
ries ; yet may it, however, be desirable, that he should, to a 
certain point, indulge them. 

'Tis thus, perhaps, that he begins to appropriate to his own 
use, the knowledge that he gleans from his studies, and to lay 
in a fund of reflections which he will augment daily, and 
which, when he has put them into order, and drawn from them 
luminous principles, may tend to increase, gloriously, the 
lights which g^de the wise to virtue and true happiness. 



CHAPTER IV, 

OF THE INTEREST WHICH MEN TAKE IN :THE LITERARY COMPOSI. 
TIONS HANDED DOWN TO THEM FROM PAST AGES, COMPARED 
WITH THAT WHICH ACTUAL EVENTS, AND WRITINGS NEWLY 
PUBLISHED, EXCITE IN THEM. 

§ liT — Whatever interest studious men may take in the ob- 
jects of their studies, the world, and even they themselves 
are disposed to think, that the interest inspired by such ob- 
jects onght to be subordinate to that resulting from the scenes 
of active life. 

'Tu what mankind is busy about at the moment, which en* 
gages, principally, almost every one's attention ; 'tis the results 
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which the woikt of learned or ingenious anthoin may haTe» 
for the improrement or emhellifthmMit of society, which diiefly 
makes them be observed with interest : every one's curiosity 
is so excited by these works, at the first instant «f iheir ap- 
pearance, that it wooM be in vain that a nation possessed such 
an abundance of thtfi-dauwrt in literatiure and the arts, trans- 
mitted from age to age, that it would seem that ev«*y penon 
could find sufficient occupation for his whole life, in studying 
them ; few individniils, even among those of ^ most correct 
taste, would consecrate to them half so lively an attention, as 
what they would bestow on much infmor compomttons, which 
should have just appeared for the ^rst thne^ in the midst of 
the scenes wherein they" lived, particularly if they were the 
productions of persons of their acquaintance. 

This is certainly a beneficiid disposition, which mayprevent 
the world's ever becoming indifierent to the developfement of 
the talents that it actually holds in its bosom^ because tiiose 
which once fiUed it have stocked it, even to satiety, with noble 
productions. 

If there were not always sufficient eneouragement given to 
the cultivation of a people's talents, they would soon sink 
back into the vices of sloth and apathy, and probably ftU again 
into the darkness of the grossest ignorance. 

§ 2« — However, the disposition to pay more attention to the 
literary works produced at the present moment, than to those 
handed down from past ages, has, if it be not carefully ma- 
naged, a very injuriow tendency. 

Though the chefa^ceufne of other times be slighted, they are 
not forgotten nor despised. 

They are still held up as a standard which those who emu- 
late the fame of their authors must try to attain, without, 
however, treading in their footsteps. 

To elude the difficulty which is thus presented to men ambi- 
tions to shine, in civil life, by an original genius and cultivated 
mind, they frequently dioose another career. 

Profiting of the public's love of uovelty, they send abroad 
into the world, compositions calculated to astonish and to give 
vmen's minds an entii-ely new directioiij'at the expense, per- 
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haps, of depraTiQg the public taste, or ^ven of. sappixig the 
morals of the people. 

Sometimes they endearour to divert their countrymen^s 
attention, from those arts and sciences, whose professors, 
through a long succession of ages^ have produced many immor- 
tal, inimitahle works, to fix it entirely on the public affairs of 
themonieat, the opportunity to handle which, opens a field 
to their ta^^ts where they have little reason to dread their 
being obscured, by injurious comparisons with those exhibited 
by departed men of geniiui. 

§ Ss — ^^When many persons of genius choose the political 
sphere, as one in which they will have to contend with none 
but living rivals, the public attention is soon, exclusively, 
drawn to the subject of their contentions. 

Literature and the fine arts, then, fall into neglect : the 
people are, in consequence, in danger of relapsing into barba- 
rity ; the more so as snch an .excessive excitation cannot be 
communicated to their disposition to take interest, in publip 
affairs, without party spirit running so high, that their passions 
are inflamed^ eyen to a degp:ee of ferocity* 

It would ttierelbre be a highly beneficial discovery, to find 
ou^ the tneans of abating, in the public mind, the passion for 
literary novelties; of diminishing, also, in that of authors, 
the ambition of a glory on which they can only seize by works 
of a peruicions tendency; and yet, at the sanie time, of holding 
out ample encouragement to persons endowed with, some lite- 
rary talents, for assiduously giving them /luch a developement 
as may tend to advance civilization, and make the. charms and 
worth of virtue better felt and understood. > 

§ 4. — Though the duty of attending, with diligence, to some 
xespectable employment be.general, it does not follow that we 
ought always to try to render our labours immediat|;ly useful 
to the world* 

It i^pears to me, that in a populous nation where occupa- 
tions are judiciously distributedi all the wants of the- society, 
whether material or intellectual, can be supplied by a smaller 
number of persons than those whom it counts among its mem- 
bers* 
This circumstance is t<io frequently taken advantage of, for 
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the sake of Bring in idleness^ by tliose wbo do not fiiid it 
necessary to work for their subsistence. 

They ought, however, to eultirale a habit ii^ patient appli- 
cation to some well diosen employmenty if not to increase 
their fortune, at least with the intention of improring thdr 
character ; and they ought to be determined in their choice of 
it, by the consideration of the most effectual means to unibld 
their natural talents, and make them subserrient to the ame- 
lioration of their heart. 

Those who are diligent in their calling, without any other 
view than that of perlbcting their character, besides that they 
hold themselres in readiness to seize erery opportonity that 
may offer of doing good to their fellow-creatures, are con- 
stantly, in some sort, the negatire benefactors of the world, 
by abstaining from doing harm in it. 

Though the order which presides over the destinies of man- 
kind generally ordains that the good, both physical and moral, 
of each individual, shall be effected by the eoncnrring carea 
of a great number of persons, yet, when we distribute, in our 
mind, to every person an equal portion of these cares, we just 
obtain the same result as if each individual had been charged, 
exclusively, with the duty of working out the good of one 
being, that is, of himself. 

Those who can find no way of making their labours nseful 
to the world, and are in no want of them for their own snl^ 
sistence, are partly situated as if the natural order gave, 
exclifsively, to each individual, the charge o^ perfecting his 
own character. 

It is true, that they have great obligations to the worid^ 
since the toil of others supports them : they ought, therefore, 
to labour the more assiduously to render that one being com- 
mitted to their care, so perfect, that he shall always be pre- 
pared to serve his fellow-creatures the instant he has the 
power. 

But in the circumstances in which he has it not, he does 
greatly better to confine the drift of his occupations to the 
amelioration of his own mind, rather than to try to make 
them obtain for him the notice of the public, when they can-* 
not do so advantageously. 
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It may easily happen that the man who Uven in obscurity, 
contenting himself with scanty means of subsistence, and em- 
ploying the faculties of his mind merely for his own satisfac- 
tion, is far more deserving the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow-citiaBens, than another who, with much the same talents, 
pushes himself on to fame and fortune by indefatigable exer- 
tions. 

I do not make these reflections to justify indolence, nor to 
excuse the weakness of yielding to an undue bashfnlncss. 

I know that where a man has talents of a scientific or lite- 
rary kind, he in general does well to produce them in public, 
particularly if his country be en arriere in respect to those men- 
tal lights, which at present adorn and civilize so g^eat a part of 
the world. 

Supposing his labours to produce no other good efi^ect, they 
will contribute to set in motion the minds of his Countrymen, 
and to inspire them with an emulation tending to accelerate 
their progress in the path of civilization. 

My design is to draw from these reflections the conclusion, 
that we ought to respect the studious persons of whose labours 
we see no direct results, when their deportment and conver- 
sation give reason to think that they reap from them a love of 
what's right, a clear knowledge of it, and a vigilance to fulfil 
all the duties which their usual situation, or accidental circum- 
stances impose on them. 

§ 5. — It is the more necessary that stndious men, without 
incurring blame, should be free to lead a life apparently of 
ease and leisure, because the tranquillity of a mind exempt 
from ambition, is often necessary for making important discove- 
ries. He who, from natural character, or the situation in which 
he is placed, thinks it necessary to shine continually in the eyes 
of the public, is always affected with a sort of inward dazzling, 
which prevents his distinguishing objects clearly. His prin- 
cipal passion being, not to become acquainted with truths of 
his own discovery, but to represent notions that he ofi^ers as 
such to the public, in a manner that shall acquire to him praise 
for his penetration and ingenuity, his judgment is, on that 
account) warped, and he never examines the objects of his 
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.studies with an attwtion sufficiently calm to^ obtain a radical 
knowledge of them. 

Those, on the ooAtrarj, who propose to th^nselres by their 
ptudi^ >no other end than their own solitary improTement and 
gratifici^on> have their minds entirely captirated by the object 
towards which they are. directed : no extraneous passion di- 
tides them. They therefore consider this object, at all moments, 
.with unalterable attention, whence it sometimes arrives that 
they make at last such dbcoveries, in respect to it, as it is their 
dnty :to communicate to the world. In consequence, without 
hayii^ fit first designed it, they become in the end authors, by 
.oommitting to the public the productions to which their medi< 
tations hare excited them to give being, and which may, per* 
haps, render them the lasting benefactors of their species. 



CHAPTER V. 



•THOSE WHO SHINE BY THEIR ABILITY TO ESTIMATE 
JUSTLY THE CHARACTER OF MEN, ARE TOO APT TO 
BESPISE LABORIOUS, SEDENTARY STUDIEa 

*§ I — 1 have mentioned that every other kind of mental in- 
struction which mankind acquire, occupies, in general, their 
thoughts less than do their observations and reflections on 
what is actually passing in the world. The busy scene of life 
is as the sea into which all the streams of the arts and sciences 
flow, in order to render it greater and more imposing. 

I shall now add that, in consequence, as it is to be presumed, 
of the instinctive feeling wliich leads us to look on the living 
world as the final object of all our pursuits, those who have 
much penetration in divining the character of men, are liable 
to have a singularly great confidence in their own abilities. 
They often disdain, to cultivate their talents, tliinking that 
they can do very well without taking so much trouble ; and 
they even lopk down with a sort of contemptuous pity on those 
whom they see patiently labouring to overcome the difficulties 

* In this description of the dangers resulting from a singular tact to pe- 
netrate into our ueighbour*! cliaracter, I allude particularly to the Irish. 
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of flotne art or-sciencey hnagining it a creeping method, only 
•ttited to dull, sluggish minds, of pushing oarselres on in the 
world, while, as they presumptuously believe, they can, at any 
time they please, surmount, by one daring flight, all the obsta- 
cles to their advancement. 

As the organization, -which gives -them a great faoility for 
pdaetrating into another's mind, often renders them also in 
many 'respects of a quick apprehension, they please themselves 
with the idea that they could readily become masters of any 
science to which they would aj^ly. Tins confidence in their 
own i^Mliiiea serves to increase their contempt ibr padent study. 

They -are extremely mortified when they find out, at last, 
that they are less considered in the worM than the persons 
who'had laboured assidnouify to cultivate l^eir tidents: but 
this discovery is made too late to correct either their pride 
or habits of idleness. They then -retire -soonfuliy into them- 
selves, looking ivith disdain on all the'e£Ports,'iaade by studious 
persons, to support the arte of civilisation ^r to 'adiraniBe. their 
progress. They constantly ask, with an- air .of superior wis- 
dom, what is the use of these arts, or, priding themselves in 
their discernment, they point out the defects which may be 
found in the works of those who cultivate them, and seem to 
eongratulate themselves on their :good sense in not ^attempting 
any work that might distinguish them, since. it is. not ginren to 
human nature to produce often chefs-^ceiavre entijrely nhove cri- 
ticism. Frequently to escape the humiliation of seeing per- 
sons who, on account 6f their own honourable labours,' respect 
them less than themselves, they choose- idle, dissipated com- 
panions, who. are gladto encourage them and be encouraged by 
them, to think highly of tikose who waste, without profit, idl 
their mxmients, instead of turning their time* with -patience 
and'asaiduity to the best account, possible. 

§ 2d — The faculty to penetrate, quickly, into another'amind 
so as to have considerable: ground for judging: of hia character, 
is a very diingerous g^, if it be not accompanied with a sound 
judgment, a steady resolution to try to excel in some kind of 
honourable labour, and a. generous wish.to render full justice 
to our neighbour's merit. Otherwise, the lights which we re- 
ceive from it to point out the course that we should do well to 
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follow, are far from sufficient to light the vast and obscore 
space into which it emholdens us to penetrate : if it increase, 
in some degree, our ability to find a sure path in the labyrinth 
of life, it increases, in a far g^reater proportion, our confidence 
in our ability ; so that, instead of adding to our seenrityy it 
becomes the cause of our losing, irrevocably, our way. 

§ 3.* — The persons who pretend the least to the possession 
of a tact to find out, by a sort of intuition, the characters of 
men, can, if they have good sense and that they reflect and 
observe attentively, g^t sufficiently acquainted with the world, 
to perceive what is the conduct by which they may best escape 
all snares laid for them, and assure to themselves general res- 
pect ; or, if such be their object, advance their fortune : in 
fact, there are no persons who succeed better in fulfilling all 
these objects. If they have little ability to get acquainted 
with the interior of other men's minds, they have, also, little 
disposition to study them in any manner that might dissipate 
their attention frqp the cultivation of their own talents. 'Tis 
on that, that their attention usually concentrates itself: 'tis to 
their Udents that they trust, principally, for their success in 
life. They thus take the surest method of not being disap- 
pointed in their hopes, more particularly as they watch, care- 
fully, over themselves, so as never to be betrayed into any 
action that might expose them to censure, or diminish their 
consideration. 

They have advantages for succeeding well in works of ima« 
gination, for, as they never get into habits of vulgar familiarity 
with the world, and that they observe it closely, the order, 
the beauty, and the variety which prevail in it, often make a 
great and faithful impression on them. 

§ 4. — The persons endowed with great penetration into 
men's characters, are liable to form their judgment of them 
much too hastily. « However fine may be our tact to discover 
what passes in a neighbour's heart, we still have need of a 
long experience, and the opportunity to see him in a variety 
of circumstances, in order to become thoroughly acquainted 
with his character, even when we are accustomed to observe 
him coolly : but the persons of whom I treat at present, are 

* Id this pengTBph I allude, particularly, to the Scotch. 
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little disposed to cool olwierration. Their live)y feelings keep 
their passions constantly awake, and constantly disposed to 
direct themselves on the society which they may be in : they 
are at once prepossessed in each of their companions' farour,, 
or filled with animosity against him ; whence they judge all 
his deportment with a prejudiced eye. Convinced that they 
can read his thoughts, particularly in regard to them, they are 
liable, either to be angry with him unjustly, from supposing, 
that he does not view them favourably, or else, to leave it in 
his power readily to make dupes of them, by well disguised 
flattery. In consequence, determined by their passions in the 
selection of objects of friendship, Uiey are prone to shun men 
of integrity, from finding them stiff and inflexible, and to 
affect the society of those who meditate to do them harm, be< 
cause they put on the appearance of thinking well and highly 
of them. 

§ 5. — Persons who are disposed, instinctively, to observe 
with interest, the various characters of dhnkind, and who 
have a considerable tact for penetrating into them, appear, 
when they are left in a state of ignorance, to have, naturally, 
an extraordinary degree of intelligence. Observers are, there- 
fore, apt to suppose, that they would have had very eminent 
talents, had they enjoyed the advantage of a good education. 
In fact, they have, without knowing it, merely in following 
their instinctive inclinations, given to their principal talent, 
that for judging of mankind, a very great developement, pro- 
bably a much greater one tlian it would have received, had 
their education obliged them to acquire a habit of steady, ab- 
stracted attention. Tis persons of this description that I had 
particularly in view when I observed, in a preceding chapter, 
that we often see men of the lower classes, who have grown 
up in ignorance and idleness, and who have, notwithstanding, 
a fund of knowledge, that would be more than sufficient to 
make them appreciate tlie blessings of good order, if it had 
received a good direction, and been acquired by means of 
patient, assiduous studies, which had habituated each of them 
to keeping his mind steadily controled. As it is,* their know- 
ledge, in general, only leads them into mischief. They feel 
themselves gifted with a sort of quick penetration in dealing 
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with man kind wKieh, — ^like almost every one, ia respect to hw 
peculiar talent, — they take pleasure in exercising* 

They do- so aeoordingly, and in the most ohrioos manner that 
offers itself to their mind, nam^y, by trying to dnpe every one 
with whom. they have any affair to setUo, in particular by- 
plotting against their superiors. 

Nor is it alone in the completely illiterate that the faculty tO' 
observe the worid with avery discemingeye becomes dangerous^ 
Those in whom this faculty prevails are often, when they hwe 
got a smattering. of literary knowledge, disposed to mak^ m 
very bad use of it : they look on it as nothing but a weapoi^^by 
means of which they may succeed better in the war&re, that 
they carry on agabist the order established in the society* 

§ 6^ — To conclude, it is peculiarly necessary to train to habits 
of industry^ and ta inspire with peaceable, refined tastes, any 
people whose principal national characteristic consists in a sin* 
g^ar propensity to study mankind, and the abiUty to do it 
with remarkable sm^wdness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

RECREATIONa 



§ l.^ — Laborious pursuits ought to bb succeeded by hours of 
recreation and enjoyment. ' Siich hoars are commonly their re- 
compense, and should we, by a wrong combination of things, 
find ourselves defrauded of them, we should no longer have- 
any sufficient inducement to go through our tasks. Ifthose 
who live by the labour of their hands cannot procure to them- 
selves the means of replacing it sometimes by domestic or so- 
cial pleasures, they are discouraged and apply to it but Ian- 
guidly. Even men in afiluent circumstances, whose means of 
existence do not depend on their occupations, find it necessary- 
often to relax^ their minds by innocent amusements. 

Were persons, diligent in their callings, to afford themselves 
no leisure for chcarful pastimes, it is greatly to be feared that 
they would lose sight of the true order of nature, in iditch in- 
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nocent and social pleasures have a certain share. The zeal 
with which they would attend to their occupations would usually 
he fed hy covetous motives, such as too greedy a desire of 
gain or of worldly honounr. 

Nor would even the most laudable employments, without the 
aid of weli-chosen recreaticrris, probt^ly succeed in nusiiig our 
minds to a high pitch of virlndus refinement, or at; leaMof 
long preserving them at it. 'Tis at the 'moments ef tasting 
elegant pleasures, subordinate to virtuous principles, that wei 
most feel the charms of that true happineiss wMeh'Tirtae* seeks 
to promote. 

Our amusements are gcin^raHy in harmony with ctaT'oeenpiiM 
tions. The individials who employ themselves in thbir -hinafw 
of business in a manner tetiding to elevate thcftrniiiids^ WMOk^ 
fest also, in their choice of recreations, a taste "more refitied 
than that of the vnlg^. 

§ 2. — Well chosen recreations do not^ so frequently at'em-f 
ployments undertaken to promdfe our worlaly iuimrott,'' vMk<-f 
draw our thoughts from the consideration of virtue, to fee 
them entirely on the hopes of obtaining happiness : when wer 
give ourselves up to a sense of calfli enjoymetrt,- our mitfds 
are freer than wheii we meditate on the toilsome afiBivB- tlw^ 
occupy our busy hours, to consult the nature of their ownsenw 
timeuts and to ascertain, from the examination of them, that 
our supreme g^od lies in gettmg acquaiiited with and obeying! 
the requisitions of virtue. 

It must, however, be alio wc(d' that, when wo seek to recreaftsi 
onraelves from laborious business, w6 are' too often in such-« 
hurry to enjoy as to be tempted to bound our views t© happi-^ 
ness, from weakly imagining, that our sovereign" good lies iw 
the possession of it. We should, ther^fbM, b# on ouv guards 
against such a fondness for recreations, as that we shoidd bo» 
tempted to prefer them to a rigoroi» disehai^ge of our duty, at- 
those momeiitas when we might hirve to undBrgo some of the* 
severe trids to which virtue is not ufifreqiientiy pfit» in orders 
that, by iKe exertions #hich a temporary sepastltimi: from.kip*> 
piness cost her^ she may becdtaM^iA^rcf worthy to be «t kstio* 
disiolaUy nnitied to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ALM&.GIVING, OR CHARITY TO THE AFFLICTED. 

§ !•— A portion of their cares, and, where it is reasonabl}*^ 
practicable, of their time, is usually- bestowed, by conscien- 
tious persons, on comforting and reliering the afflicted and 
needy. 

A regular fulfilment, from principle, of theise charitable 
offices has, in addition to its other advantageous effects on our 
character, that of contribtititig to keep lirely within us, the 
sense of being bound to lire for the discharge of our duty, 
rather than for the research of happiness. 

It reminds us, continually, of the claims which social lore 
has on our heart, whereas, attention to business and habits of 
recreation, have a tendency to absorb us in self-love, com- 
prising, among the objects of this affection, those members of 
the family circle with whose interests we consider ours iden- 
tified. 

§ 2d — We are, however, to guard against the illusion of 
supposing that, by assigning a certain portion of our goods to 
the use of the poor, we pay a sort of tribute to our Creator, 
which gains for us the tacit permission to live, in other res- 
pects, as best suits our interest or promotes our pleasure. 

A compassionate attention to the , unhappy, is not one of 
^e radical duties imposed by social love on a virtuous charac- 
ter. It is, no doubt, the duty that perfects it, by investing it 
with a beautiful verdure, of which were it deprived, it would 
wither and consume away. But the radical social duty which 
gives strength and support to virtue, consists in holding our - 
selves exempt from envious dispositions ; in other word^ it 
lies in justice and generosity towards competitors. Feelings 
of compassion for the unfortunate are far from engaging us to 
exercise ourselves in the habit of cultivating this duty. Tho 
objects of our pity are seldom those who excite in us jealous 
sentiments of rivality. Persons greatly inclined to nourish in 
their breast envious, malevolent passions, are sometimes re- 
markably prompt to succour the distressed, from pride in 
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docopjriii^ Uie saperior situation belonging to a benefaetor^ 
and from liking to flatter themselyes that their disposition is a 
singularly kind one. 

. There are persons, too, who think that they are exceedingly 
charitable because they constantly mourn with the a£9icted ; 
and who render the strong sensations excited by the yiew of 
misery, too necessary to them. Did they really love their 
neighbour as much as they imagine, they would rejoice if the - 
means ^were found to improve the condition of mankind in 
such a- manner, that there were no longer a single unhappy 
person* But, on the contrary, the yiew of universal happi- 
ness would weary them, since they would pine from want of. 
an opportunity to be affected by a lively sentiment of compas- 
sion. 

Separated from a steady habit of being just and kind to 
rivals, the wish to succour the unfortunate is one that may 
easily warm.a mind which is neither noble nor generous : nor. 
is it any where more exercised than in countries whose inha-^ 
bitaats are in a miserable state of degradation. 

To exhibit then a compassionate sensibility as deserving to 
rank high among the qualities that ennoble the human mind, 
laborious men, engaged by their occupations in continual emu- 
iatioos and strifes, which they still conduct with magnanimity,, 
should show that a humane anxiety, to lighten to the utmost 
the miseries to which mankind are subject, influences their 
actions in their relations with their suffering fellow-creatures, 
not less than does a disinterested brotherly love regulate their 
contentions vrith eager competitors. 

§ S^ — Those who contribute to the advancement of mankind 
in the path of civilization are usually inspirited by the contem- 
plation of a positive good, affecting self-love, to contend with 
the rivals who strive also to attain it. 

Charitahle minded persons are moved by social love, and, in* 
doing good offices to the unhappy, they seldom have rivals to. 
contend with, for a spirit of rivality mostly takes its rise in self- 
lore. They usually contemplate a negative good, or the di- 
mination of misery, and on that account, as well as from their 
s^tem of conduct being too tame to discipline haughty, jealous; 
passioiiSy they do not, where they are exclusively moved by; 

Q 
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the desire to rebeve the unhappy, masiBt in pnhing the worid 
forward to a higher state of either rirtne or prm^rity. On 
the contrary, they retard its progpress towards perfectioii, fk»r, 
encouraging the idle to abuse their goodness^ they extinguish 
in many bosoms, the desire to liTe independent by honest ex- 
ertions. This desire should be felt by every member of a rirw 
tuous community, though all may not hare it in their power 
to act accordingly. 

It is then desirable to mdtiply, to the utmost, the uuiuber of 
persons who labour assiduously to gain an independent exis- 
tence, and who, in consequence, are often forced to vie with 
rivals engaged in simDar pursuits. Hence it follows that it is 
also desirable to diminish, in the same proportion, the number 
of indiriduals who do not obtain, by their honest exertions, a 
decent maintenance. 

§ 4«— In a defectiyely organised society, where liie poor are 
frequently trained to bad habits and corrupted by the example 
of the rich : where commerce too is in sudi a languishing state, 
that often the wealth of the latter cannot pass, otherwise ^an 
by almfr'giying, to the use of the fonner, it wo«M be the 
height of cruelty and injustice for the opulent to turn usually 
a deaf ear to the supplications of persons, reduced to extreme 
indigence, by their own misconduct ; or to refuse gratuitous 
assistance to the needy whom they see endued with ample in- 
herent powers to earn a livelihood. But in a perfectly orga- 
nised community, the most charitable minded would very com- 
monly, for the good of society and even for that of Uie objects 
of their severity, be bound to treat, with a stem rigour, thoee 
of their suffering fellow-creatures, who were comprised in either 
of the above-mentioned categories. Opportunities to do good 
by alms-giving would, in consequence, be greatly diminished. 

However, the consecration, by persons in easy circom> 
stances, of some portion of their substance, and, where impe- 
rious duties do not render it impracticable, of theit* time, to 
the relief of suffering humanity^ is enjoined them as a sacred 
obligation, nor can they omit to discharge it, even from want 
of opportunity, without being in danger of growing selfish 
and hard-hearted. On that account, it appears to me, that, in 
a thoroughly well constituted society, every individual ought 
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to be laden with his fall share of the duty of afibrding relief 
to the necessarily helpless and indigent. No one generation 
ahottld be allowed to interfere with the charitable works that 
properly belong to the succeeding one. The goremors of the 
nation should, therefore, consider well, before they suffered 
the foundlition of any institution intended to stand in lieu 
of primte generosity and kindness, which was not established 
for the benefit ; 

First — Of persons who hare an immediate daim to the 
ipratitade of the nation. 

Secondly — Of objects bowed noder some affliction to which 
relief can better be administered, in houses, in which many 
patients are collected, than it could be in private families. 

Thir«Uy — Of helpless beings, in the disposal of whom their 
friends and family, were they left a burden on them, would 
be tempted^ even by tender affection, to commit an error in- 
jurtons to the soeial order. 

Eixeepting relatively to the objects placed in one of these 
three predicaments, tbe government who would allow an indi* 
vidua! to perpetuate a charitable foundation beyond his own 
life and that of the identical beings whom he had received into 
it, would, I think, either give to charitable deeds too wide a 
scope and thus aid the deg^radation of the people, by encourag- 
ing them to a slothful dependence on the bounty of benefactors, 
or ^se it would render the rich egotistical and hard hearted, by 
figlMening them of the trouble of taking care of those who, 
in the ordinary course of things, ought to be a burden to 
then.* 

§ 5. — It may be advanced, in fiivour of the charitable insti- 
tntioiM which appear to me injudicious, that the unfortunate 
oljeets whom a humane disposition would most wish to relieve, 
and who deserve that it should be done with delicacy, are those 
whose high spirit recoils with horror from the idea a£ having 
important obligations to a capricious, perhaps arrogant private 
beneftctor, and who would more enjoy a sentiment of inde- 

* If, in die oountricB where parents can rid themaelves of the diarize of a 
m im groo a fiunily, by placing many of their children in conyente, they be- 
romr often inwnriMe to the stronseet of all natural affectiono, wliat miift bo 
Che c i oo a e ^ iience of allowing men cosily to disencumber themaelyes of ot^fectn, 
Urn nearly relaled to them, but whom they are bound to take care of? 

«2 
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pendence, were they placed under the protection of a regular, 
and permanent charitable infititution. But I own that the pride 
which makes utterly helplegs, forlorn beings take pleasure in 
the thought of being independent, appears to me displaced and 
to foster it in them is doing them an injury. The virtue of 
mortals is intended to be partly called into exercise by m^ns 
of the assembling together of the rich and poor, Ae fortunate 
and unfortunate, and of the fulfilment, by each classi of the 
part assigned to it. If it is the duty of the fortunate to help 
others without arrogance or ostentation, it is the duty of those, 
who require assistance to receive it with meekness and grati- 
tude. 

' Among people distinguished by the purest and most simple 
morals, an individual forced, by infirmities or inevitable mis- 
fortunies, into a state of dependence, may certainly chance to 
have his hard lot dreadfully embittered to him by unfeeling 
protectors. In that case, he is particularly called upon to ex- 
ercise the virtues of patience and resignation. * In all situations 
of life it is to be expected, that there will ever be some persons 
whose unmerited misfortunes prove that this world is a place 

pf trial. 

I do not believe, however, that in an industrious nation, 
^hose morals were in general good, persons deserving com- 
passion would ofi^n be treated unkindly. If those whose duty it 
would be to take care of them, refused to hearken to their claims 
on their pious tenderness, there would usually others be founds 
to supply their place. Judging from what I have been able to 
observe, I am convinced, that uncormpted minds are generally, 
inclined to succour those who cannot help themselves. In 
Qtatea advanced in the arts of civilisation, men oflken learn t<^ 
appear more hard-hearted than they really are, because so many, 
persons who like to depend on others rather than help them- 
selves, or control the passions which lead them to ruin, are 
continually on the watch to find benevolent minds whom they 
may dupe by false pretences. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OLD AGE AND YOUTH. 

j lit— To enter into the order of nature, we most learn 
evenly to bahinoe, in onr bosoms, opposing sentiments. 
* That this is the method which she requires us to pursue, is 
puticularly remarkable in r^^ard to two contrary sentiments^ 
•f which the one tells us that we are confided principally to our 
own care, and that, by our vigorous exertions, we ought to 
Hiake ourselves independent of all mankind ; while the other 
bids OS trust to the men of principle,* who take interest in us, 
with as full a confidence as what we place in our self-love, in 
their determination to serve us^ if we do not merit to forfeit 
their fiivour. 

Nature has admirably prepared youths to feel that they ought 
to cultivate both these sentiments. She has given them a 
buoyant confidence in their own powers exciting them to push 
on hardily and independently through life ; at the same timie, 
9he has disposed them to trust implicitly to the affection and 
sentiments of justice of the aged friends on whom they are 
asoally dependent. 

To make them particularly inclined to do so, she ordains that, 
hefore they are grown to manhood, they shall have had 0|^r- 
tonity to acquire a long experience of their being faithful^ 
uudous guardians to them. The sentiments of respectful confi- 
dence, with which they, in consequence, look up to them, tend— - 
from the expansive nature of filial tenderness — ^to make them 
affectionately venerate the old in general. 

§2. — Where men are not trained to be individually the 
guardians of their own personal rights, and to determine to 
me all their efforts to put themselves in the enjoyment of an 
isolated independence, the nation becomes readily the prey of 
sn abject despotism,. which has it in its power totally to en- 
ilave it. 

On the other hand, where die haughty spirit, urging each 
iadividual to prove himself the powerful protector of his owu 
nghtSy is not mellowed by being blended with a full coufidence 
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in the good sentimento of the friendly and w^ principled^ the 
whole social fabric i» ready to fall to min^ for the lore of a 
noble and refined moral order 19 not stamped in the heart of 
the roemben of the nation. Elach indiyidnal concentres him- 
self in selfish inclinations, since the belief is universally adopted 
that self-love is the only sprmg to give activity to the human 
mind. Conventions are, indeed, entered into, binding every 
one to respect hia ndghbonr's rights that his own may be re- 
spected alsoy bnt the laws of this cold, calculating poliey are 
constantly forgotten amidst the tmnnltnous uproar* oeeaaioned 
by unoontroled selfish pretensions. Hunan nature seen% in 
this case, to the observing eyey to be morally dwindled. Thoagh 
man appears truly great when a consciousness i»f hia own dig^ 
ntty impels him to make, with firmnessy some highly ptunliil 
sacrifice to just and honourable principles, or to undertake a 
hardy, perilous enterprise in the service of a fellow-cvfwtQre, 
yet does he appear little and contemptible, when the sole end 
of his unceasing exertions is evidently his own individual pros* 
perity. When self4ove thus reigns unbounded over all the 
members of a community, their punctilious irascibility, in re- 
senting any imagined personal insult, only serves to Wtmy 
their mean opinion of themselves ; ^r it seenia %o us tiiat mes, 
conscious of deserving respect, would uet let their thoogiits 
revert much on theratteniiena pefaonally due to them, and that 
they would be slow in attributing, even to their enemies, a de- 
sign to ofiend them. Self-lore, by becoming the sole, efficient 
principle to operate on the conduct of every member of the 
community, g^ves to the whole assembly of them the appoar- 
ance of a contentious and disorderly mob, such vulgar and tnr^ 
bnleut passions does it stir up in it. 

At last the people themselves, wearied of their senaeless 
pride, so different from a magnanimous consdoosnees of inhe- 
rent greatness, and tormented by all the evils introduced among 
them by the selfishness of every member of the social corps, 
are glad to take refuge under the protection oi one aoprcme 
chief, whom they willingly invest with despotic power, ^be- 
lieving that, since they are not suffidently capable to altech 
themselves to the blessings of a good social order, nothing' bat 
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the gtrong arm •£ force caa render them peaceable and tole- 
rably bi^ipy. 

To avoid these two extremes, both tending to slavery and 
oppression^ it is neoessary that youth shonld learn vigorously 
to exert its own pow^^ in struggling for independence and in 
maintaining its rights ; and that it should also learn affectionately 
to Venerate old age from looking with deference to its wisdom, 
udfimn feeling a confidence in its disinterested tenderness. 

Never will men acquire the disposition to place that rational 
end noble trust in the integrity, the understanding, and the 
social love of the virtuous, enlightened members of society, 
which must be unfolded in them ere they can be fit to live under 
tbe mle of a fine system of social order ; if they be not early 
acGostomed to look up to their parents and guardians, with a 
confiding belief that their expmence and affection render them 
eligible guides for them. Nor will they venerate these guides 
as they should, if they do not, in general, survey the persons 
belonging to tlie same generation as their fathers, with a cer- 
tain degree of tenderness and respect. Such is the expansive 
nature of filial sentiments, that, where they do not flow in an 
uneonfined manner, spreading light and warmth throughout the 
whole of the region adapted to feel their vivifying influence, 
tbeyare liable to be extinguished entirely, so as not to bum in 
the focus in which their heat should be intensely concentrated. 

The kind, respectful sentiments which well trained youth is 
inclined to feel for persons of ripened years, present the first 
opening prepared by nature to give tutors an opportunity of 
infusing into the hearts of their pupils a love of order, founded . 
in the idea that human nature is formed for virtue and for the 
firm exerciae of a sublime social love. This opening is capable 
of being dilated so that, by means of the principles imbibed 
tbiough it, by far the greater number of men shall prove them- 
selres magnanimous and worthy of confidence in their dealings 
with one anotJker. 

We need only consult our own feelings to be convinced, 
that wherever there is not a general disposition to look up with 
tender veneration to persons far our superiors in years, man- 
kind must appear too much like a contentious rabble, occupied 
about their own individual or party interest.* 
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§ 0«— *Tn in vain to think of pkcii^ old age in the* bifrfi 
rank which good order requires il to fill, if it be not capttble oC 
deserving to be the object of the sentimenta which youth ahould 
entertain for it ; that is, if nature have not given it a propensity 
to tender, dusinterested aflPectionsy and if it have not under- 
standing to make so good a use of its experience, as that youth 
may acquire wisdom in studying its example and lisUniing to 
its counsels. If the old be not gifted with an understanding 
sufficiently goc^ luui enlarged^ to render their experience useful 
to mankind, it would avail little that they should^ by their 
amiable qualities, gain the affection of the. young. They 
would not acquire such an influence over them as would calm 
their fiery passions^ and make the love of a virtuous and happy 
social order sink deep into their minds. 

§ 4.r— As to the first of these necessary attribatea of the 
■ old, namely, a propensity to tender, disinterested affections* 
it appears to me, that they are very sufficiently endued with 
it> though I own, that this belief is in contradiction to the 
opinion commonly entertained of them, which accuses them 
of being prone to selfishness and avarice. That where a man 
enters, in youth, a wrong career, he may advance ftirther and 
further in it, and, in consequence, become singularly depraved 
in his latter years, I do' not deny. Avarice and. many kinds 
of selfishness, are particularly vices which may strengthen ii| 
.old age, because they are not of too violent or boisterous a 
nature to keep pace with the dilatory movements of the mind 
and frame at that period of life. However, I believe, tluU most 
of the complaints, touching the selfishness of the old, proceed 
from their not corresponding, as they should, to those secret 
feelings, which warn us of its being the duty of men to become 
more disinterested as they advance in life, rather than from 
their being positively more absorbed in selfish inclinations than 
they were in their youth. That the tender affections of per* 
sons somewhat advanced in life can, on the contrary, more be 
counted on than those of youth, almost every one occasionally 
recognises, since there are few who do not expect that middle- 
aged men will behave with more indulgent tenderness as hus- 
bands and fathers, than very young ones, and who would 
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not sooner see them placed in public stations eonferriog antho^ 
rity, from believing them less likely arrog^tly to abuse it.* 

E3derly men sometimes appear to be peculiarly selfish, be- 
cause the persons whose youth is passing away, are too often 
not prepared, g^radually, to undergo a change, which should 
render them less moved by self-love and more by social. The 
selfish vices which the obsequious attention of those around 
theBOy and their own pampered appetites engendered in them^ 
still cling to their affections, and when, at last, they are de« 
seended into the vale of years, the consciousness that these vices 
can no longer find favour in the eyes of the world, answers; 
unhappily, no other purpose than to irritate and mortify them; 
If they have power they determine to use it to oblige their 
dependents to fly to anticipate their wishes, with as much seal, 
as formerly prompted the persons who, captivated by their 
yonthful attractions, had been most assiduous to please them* 

Once embarked in this wrong course, they naturally go 
further and further in it ; for, after having exacted attentions 
with authority, they can no longer obtain them firom affection^ 
Yet, in exerting authority to ensure the continuance of them, 
Chey are still miserable, from being well aware that the spu- 
rious coin of forced g^ood ofiices, was not what they had re- 
ceived in the joyous days of youth, when every one appeared 
solicitous to make them happy. They accordingly grow fret- 
ful, vent their ill humour on their dependents, augment, by so 
doii^, their fear of them, an<i with it their own misery. 

They are further tormented by a secret consciousness of 
having taken a false direction : their own feelings tell them, 
that more duinterested affections would better become their 
age ; hntf having once attached themselves to the enjoyment of 
superior power, as what can best procure them a compensation 
for the lost pleasures of youth, they have not courage to part 

* I Iwr^ frequently, in Franci*, heard of elderly ladies who were Mto. 
Bt»' ' »fiem«dvc8, lielieTing that they must be exceptiona to a general rttle« 
iwcauaeT^ ^^^ advanced in life, they became more sensible to the pleasure 
of liTing in the midst of alittle drele of near IHeoda, the wish to add to 
whose Iiappiness absorbed all their cares relatlTe to this world. I thinly 
that where the minds of elderly persons have not, in their youth, receiTed a 
Tcry fidse hiaa, a similar Ghaofe commooly takes place in their disposition. 
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with it, dreading, did they reaounce it, to be entirely hcipiew 
and abandoned. 

When they begin to sink under the infirmities of old age, 
they find that they stand as much in need of the assistance of 
tender friends, as they did in early childhood ; but alas I how 
differently are they circumstaneed I In childhood erery thing 
that troubled them seemed, still more, to trouble tlieir alarmed 
friends ; in age, no one administers to their wants, bat with 
distaste and by compulsion. 

Dishearteniag, indeed, is the view which an old age, thus 
sunk in misery and selfishness, offers of the final term of man's 
earthly career. Yet the vices which render it hideous, mndi 
seldoraer are caused by the inherent defects of that period 
of life, than by the mismanagement and miscondnct of die 
young. 

Youth is naturaUy greatly occupied with itself: nor is this^ 
to a certain degree, any vice, since it is in the true ordor of 
nature. However, its habit of seeing itself the continual ob« 
ject of friends' solicitude ; its unceasing projects for its amuse- 
ments, employments, or future destiny in the worid ; readily 
tempt it to indnlge in a vicious selfishness, which, if allowed 
to take root in it, will, in the sequel, disgust by its moostreua 
deformity. This danger is too commonly overlooked, for the 
charms of youth, which so evidently mark it to be the age of 
enjo3rment, make elder persons delight in gratifying it, while 
the selfishness that, by an injudidous compbdsaace, they often 
inspire to it, is concealed from them ; because yoodi, in 
openness of heart, and an ardent love of action, flies, usually, 
to serve a friend, with an eager impetuosity that appears very 
interesting; although the impartial, calm observer can per* 
oeive, that the share which social love has in these sudden, un- 
equal transports, — frequently to the full as much dictated by 
pride or joyous spirits, as by benevolence, — is small, in com- 
parison with its influence on the conduct of many an elderly 
person, the evea tenor of whose actions, though seldufl a£fect* 
ed by impetuous starts of emotion, is constantly directed to 
promote the welfare of one or more beloved objects. 

The old, as is generally supposed, find a consolation in re» 
signing themselves to the passion which is said to be peculiar 
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to their time of life, that is, the passion to count over their 
hoards of wealth. But I own that I have reason to thinks that 
a disposition to amass riches is originated so rarely by old age^ 
that those who note avarice as a passion to which the old are 
peculiarly Uable, do not give a just notion of the moral charae- 
teristics which commonly distinguish the latter periods of life- 
Some old persons are accused of being avarieions because 
they discover jealousy and reluctance in parting with any por* 
tion of their riches to their children or natural heirs. But» 
however blameable they may be, an accurate survey of their 
proceedings must acquit them of avarice, since they lavish the 
whole of their revenues on artful favourites, whose interest 
they think, en^gages them to prolong, by their cares, their ex* 
istenoeto the utmost. 

Some old men, in possession of lucrative posts which they 
csanot bequeath to their fiunilies, appear avaricious, because 
they allow greedy relations to transact their aiSurs, and to seiae 
the 0[^rtunity of enriching themselves, by increasing with 
sndity their emoluments and appropriating them to their 
own use. 

Having sdbtracted from the number of elderly persons, acr 
eooated avaricious, those who may be found in either of the 
foregoing categories, I believe it will be perceived that there 
remains of them but very few» in whom the vice of avarice 
either originated or received iucreai^hin the decline of lile. A 
sadden ehaiige of fortune, whether from prosperity to adver- 
sity or the contrary, will often convert an apparently liberal 
man into an avaricious one ; but such a metamorphosis occurs 
SI commonly ere youth is yet fled as at a later age. The old 
are peculiarly subject to cold, distrustful apprehensions, which 
temetimes suggest to them, in their dealings with manldnd, 
excessive precautions, aad which also make them look forward 
with groundless alarms, to events yet hidden among the shades 
of ftiturity. But it very rarely, I believe, happens, that their 
feats respecting the evils that may oppress then in their latter 
days, determine them to shelter themselveB from the danger of 
being exposed, ere they die, to the horrors of a slate of penury, 
by laying by all the treasures which an abject parsimony can 
tnaUe thom to acoumulate. The fears whaek are liable to •>*> 
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Bail the old aro of a kind, indicating it to be the intention of 
nature, that persons passing through the vale of years shall sit 
loose to worldly interests. Whether or no they fulfil their 
destination, in preparing themselves to enter on a better life, 
nature makes them recollect, by the fears with which she fills 
them, that every hope which would tempt them to trust to 
their power of building for themselves, on earth, a secure bar- 
rier against misfortune, might prove rain and deceitful. If 
they be, though in easy circumstances, troubled by the fear of 
poverty, they also think with terror of the dangers to whidi 
the suspicion that they were hoarding might expose them. 
They recognise, therefore, their want of ability to prevent 
their riches from making to themselves wings and fleeing away. 
To escape from being tormented by the dread of not being 
able to guard against all the evils, one or other of which, it 
appears to them, threatens to overwhelm them, the course 
which they commonly take is to trust themselves and their af^ 
hm to the guardianship of some, one better enabled, as they 
fondly hope, by the vigour and activity of his character, to se* 
cure them against exposure to any trial of adversity. The in* 
dividuals whom old men, preyed on by a timid foresight^ mostly 
entrust with the care of their persons and concerns, are wives> 
housekeepers and stewards. 

As far as my knowledge goes, no peculiar passion intent on 
the acquisition of some pasitive worldly good, such as riches, 
can justly be attributed to old age. Instead of having a new 
passion of its own, it is liable to re-assume, by the intervention 
of memory, those diat in reality are long gone past, so that it 
appears in mind as well as frame the wreck of what existed in 
former times. Hie passions, the reminiscences of which re* 
vive in the old, are not even the ambitious desires which might 
have engrossed them at a middle age : their memory, in every 
respect flies back to what interested them in the hey-day of 
yoiith, and is liable, in consequence, to stir up passions in them 
which appear very displaced indeed. This natural disposition, 
when proper precautions are taken wisely to temper it, h w 
very great advantages, for it prevents the mind of aged persons 
from becoming jejune and contracted, by enabling them ten- 
d^ly to Bympathise in the ardent transports of youth, and by 
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awakening their imaginalion with sufficient vivacity for them 
still to view the world with a chearful, benevolent interest* 
It also renders them an ornament to society, sweetly harmo- 
nizing with the rest of it, by making them feel it incumbent on 
them not to cast aside that lovely modesty of deportment which 
became them in their youth — though they may mingle through 
it a graver dignity — and which is the expression of a mind, 
meekly determined to keep itself armed against the invasion of 
licentious wishes. 

Any knowledge that I have been able to glean, concerning 
the march from youth to age, of the human mind, does not sanc-^ 
tion my adoption of the principle which we so commonly hear 
proclaimed as a moral dog^ma, that every period of life has its 
distinct passions ; that the love of pleasure impels youth, while 
ambition sways men of nuiture years, and the old comfort them- 
selves by counting their treasures. 

This discouraging doctrine teaches us to assume, as a fact, 
that men are inclined, by the laws of their nature, to lay 
down one folly or vice merely to take up another. Such a 
belief checks, in the young, the growth of the noUe sen- 
timents which should set orderly bounds to their love of 
pleasure, by inspiring them with a magnanimous resolution 
to aim continually at mounting more and more in virtue. It 
becomes, in consequence, itself ihe cause of its being, in some 
degree, justified by fiicts. The youth imbued with it ]aj9 his 
sccount to pursue what are looked on as the pleasures of his 
sge, as long as his appetite for them is keenly whetted, and 
when it begins to be palled then to turn from them to the pur- 
loits of ambition. 

It appears to me that in general, from the time of a youth's 
fiill arrival at manhood, all the passions which in future life 
are to govern him have already ample place in his bosom. The 
inpposition that he is not then warmed by strong ambitious 
hopes, because he is addicted to pleasure is, I think, just as 
erroneous as would be the assertion, that two ranks of a mili*; 
tary corps, ranged in battle array, did not belong to the same 
army, because the general had decided that the one should not 
advance to the engagement till the other had 'retired £rom it* 
The young man's own volition keeps unemployed, in his breast^ 
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tbe passionft that be does not mtend to call into ftctkm tiH bit 
thint for pleasure begins to subside. An unforeseen deteriora- 
tion or amelioration may certainly, in die sequel, take place in 
bis disposition — ^particularly if be be placed in unexpected cir- 
cumstances — ^bat» as a general rule, tbe wbole cbaracter wbicb 
a man is to exbibit at difierent stages of bis exbtence, is deariy 
diating^baUe in bis youtb. All tbe cbange wbicb mature 
yean operate in bim is to teacb bim to modify, and practicaDy 
regulate tbe passions wbicb be bad early conceived, not to in- 
^ire to bim a new one. I venture to say tbat youtbs are so 
far from being less prone to indulge ambitious bopes (ban mid- 
dle aged men, tbat twenty of tbe former are buoyed up witb 
diem for one that is of the latter. 

Two causes serve, particularly, to make middle-aged men 
renounce or moderate tbe ambitious tbougbts by wbicb tbey 
bad once been dazzled. 

First— Tbose flowery vales of pleasure in wbicb presump- 
tuous youtbs tbink tbat tbey may, for some time, amuse tbem- 
selves, before tbey enter on tbe arduous career tbat ambition 
points out to tfaem, sometimes fascinate tbem till tbey want 
resolution to quit tbem : tbey therefore linger in tbem, inglo- 
riously, till it be too late to apply to tbe tofls by wbicb tbey 
bad once boped to obtain, in time, ambition's prizes. 

6econ<fiy — Experience convinces tbem of tbe flattery of tbe 
bopes, tbat tbey bad entertained, of being able to vanquisb 
all obstacles to tbe success of tbeir projects. Mortifying and 
hopeless disappointments make tbem, at last, weary oT tbe un- 
dertaking, by wbicb tbey bad once sought to clear tbeir way 
to tbe pinnacle of fortune or renown. Tbeir knowledge of 
tbe world has even so abated tbeir esteem for it, tbat tbey 
tbink its honours not worth contending for. Thenceforth tbe 
ideas of a peaceful competence, a little circle of friends, and a 
lovely retreat have more attractions for tbem. 

When a man who has misspent bis youtb, forsakes after- 
wards bis evil ways, if be have undergone a reform of cbaracter 
tivly deserving of tbat name, it has not merely been effected 
by a detachment from vices wbicb decaying nature no longer 
relishes, but by good resolutions that providential circumstances 
•r reflections have inspired. - So sincere is bis repentance^ tbat 
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it would hare made hiiii tarn to a rirtnoos course in the ardonr 
of youth, had he, at that period, heen under its mflaence ; and 
he most ever reg^t having suiFered it to elapse without his 
hsmsag demonstrated to himself the strength of his good reso* 
lotions, hy constant victories gained ovear the internal foes 
whom he would then have had to comhat. 

When a middle-aged man degenerates from what he was in 
the Uoom of youth, it is not because he has less strength to re- 
sist the pasdons which are supposed to assail that period of life, 
than those whidi besiege the young. It is true, that very bril- 
liant gratifications offered to the passion of ambition commonly 
pervert the principles of the middle-aged, and so they would— 
more infallibly too — those of youth. But much ofbener, when 
a middle-aged man becomes less estimable than he had been 
m the early part of manhood, the reason is that, less on his 
guard, or urged by affiction or infirmity to seek some tempo- 
rary solace to his weaimess, he fails into the indulgence c£ pas- 
sions or appetites, generally considered to present at least, as 
much inherent force of temptation in youth as at any time of 
fife. Sometimes he finds relief from the tedium of existence in 
intemperanee, but oftener do the charms of some wily fasr one 
lead him to forget the care of his reputation and the respect 
which he owes to himself. In fact, what both the one and the 
other sex have, it seems to me, most to guard against, at all 
stages of their mortal course, u the danger of being surprised 
into weakness by die seductions of a misplaced love. 

The doctrine which teaches that man, in his progress through 
life, is destined to move in a circle of vices and follies is 
10 much the more pernicious to the youthful mind, that those 
1^0 inculcate it spread a seductive varnish on the disor- 
^rly pn^nsities of youth, making them appear as vices en- 
titled to peculiar sympathy on the part of the benevolent, from 
being engendered by fsir more generous, guileless feelings than 
Aon which govern the men who, later in life, addict themselves 
to the passions at that period seasonable. Whereas, the vices 
sf an advanced age are usually the consequences of an ill-spent 
ywAj by which the heart has been early withered and its good 
qualities nipped in the bud. Nothwithstanding this fact, cre- 
Mons youths are taught to believe, by the praises bestowed 
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on the ingennonsness of their age, that they have already 
reached that at which nature decrees that the moral character 
shall he at its highest point ef excellence ; so that the changes, 
which it must in process of time undergo, can only serve to 
make it more and more decline. Such a doctrine must infallibly 
tend to introduce into society vice and disorder. Youths can- 
not become reconciled to it without forcibly dissipating their 
thoughts from futurity, and determining to live solely for the. 
enjoyments of the present moment, for enjoyments that are 
constantly selfish, frivolous and licentious, when they exclu- 
sively engage the attention. 

. It is not possible to engage a young man to hearken to the 
dispiriting compliment which praises what he is, at the expense 
of what he looks forward to becoming, without rendering his. 
internal sensations cheerless and depressing. Tlie idea of what 
he shall be, at a more advanced period of existence, ought na-. 
turally to present itself to him in an exhilarating form, to ani- 
mate him with glowing hopes. Scarcely are the young beyond, 
childhood, when they begin to be alarmed at the rapid fli§^t of 
their youth, and to look with anxiety to the years during which 
they will probably survive it. And well may they reflect, with 
deep emotion, on the short interval that must ensue, before 
their ripened years shall demand, that they be occupied with 
grave and important cares; for, by a wise provision of nature, 
at their arrival at those early years of manhood, when an inde- 
pendent spirit and the fiery passions of youth, urge them to. 
scorn the admonitions of the wise, their memory can already 
l,ook back on a long and interesting vista, formed by a charming 
portion of their life, that is past never to return. The expe- 
rience of the evanescent nature of the joys of childhood and 
adolescence, with which young men come forth, as it is called^ 
into the world, ready provided, is not lost on them. Many are 
the moments at which it disposes them to sigh over the fleet- 
ing nature of all earthly pleasures, and greatly then are they 
disposed to listen, with satisfaction, to those who give them a 
cheering prospect of old age ; who assure them that, if they, 
make a wise use of the advantages of youth while they possess 
them, they shall lay by in their memory, to console their de- 
cline, the most soothing enjoyments, and increase in moral 
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trorth and respectability to the latest term, at which the iafir- 
mities of age shall leave undoaded the powers of their onder^ 
standing'. . 

§ 5« — To animate youAg men to rlrtnotis ^exertions, hy th^ 
hope of conttnually rising in the scale of moral excellence, it 
would not be neoessary to teach them that old age has, in every 
respect, the superiority over youth. On the contrary^ it would 
be right to advise them to look on their own period of life with 
awe and reverence, as the one at which man is most called on 
to display, in baffling his passions and undergoing hardships in 
a good cause, that intense energy of mind which must, we 
bare reason to think, be developed throughout the moral uni^ 
verse, wherever the order destined at last to reign every where 
in it, is carried to perfection^ Nature, it might be observed, 
by giving so much energetic activity to youths and by subject- 
ing them to the duty of exerting it, has made known to us 
that the moral order of virtue requires the mind, fully in ac- 
cordance with it, to be intensely vivacious and powerfuL How- 
ever, as ^is SB but the first state wherein we receive an educa- 
tion preparing us for practising virtue and enjoying true hap- 
piness, it does not Appear that in it every branch of our educa- 
tion is carried to its full perfection* 

As we recede from youth, which would be the state of human 
perfection, were it accompanied with the moderation, expe- 
rience and wisdom which characterize a virtuous, enlightened 
old age, our passions weaken, and, in consequence, we cannot 
display the same enei^etic vigour in subduing them. Before 
we are called again to a state of existence, burning, within the 
bounds of good order, with such an active flame of life, as that 
^'bich distingutshes a well spent youth, we may presume that 
it will be necessary for youth to be restored to us in a future 
world. Such a provision seems further necessary to us — as I 
bare already remarked in a former chapter — ^in order to enable 
<tt to enjoy the plenitude of happiness promised by virtue to 
ber followers. However, if we go through the severe trials 
^pointed to youth in this world, 'with unfidtering resolution— 
or, where we fail, effectually repent — if we further, in our pn^ 
giess through life, never relax in our vigilance to resist the 
toiptationa which still beset us, we may humbly hope that, 

R 
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though our renovated youth, in a future tftafe, shall euabl« <mr 
love of virtue to hum intensely through moral faeulties in tlie 
highest state of excitation, yet that our virtuous sentiiaeata 
«hall ever remain thus ardently awake in our minds, wiA^nt 
its heing necessary, for their maintenance in intense activity, 
that the fiery temptations which surround the yoUth of man 
should again assail us. We may hope that the cakn relate 
from temptation that men grown old in the way of rigltt<$oua- 
ness in a great degree enjoy, is only an imperfect forOfeaste of 
that blessed repose which— ^rom having no inelinatioas thaft 
war with the love of virtue— *we shall permanently taste in 
another life, if we steadily surmount, in this every temptadou 
to forsake her paths. Here, indeed, the progress which die 
aged, exercised from their youth np in a salutary self-control, 
make in the enjoyment of a virtuous repose, is gained at the 
expense of some vital heat and energy. Yet may we jmrtiy 
hope that a kind Providence — who inflicts no unnecessary snf« 
ferings on its creatures, who purposes to promote their ad** 
vanoement in virtue and true happiness — ^will not deprive the 
righteous, in a fdture state, of that truly glorious repose whidi, 
by constantly, at all ages, baffling temptation, they may have 
gained here. On the contrary, we may indulge a well founded 
trust that it will unspeakably increase it, and at the same tfme 
furnish them with a youthful vigour, which shall be ardentiy 
developed in the Service cf virtue and the enjoyment of hap« 
piness. 

According to the view, which offers itself to me, of the pre- 
sent subject, nature, as man advances In years, abates his 
strength and vigour, that he may gather wisdom from his cool 
reflections ; and her intention is to restore them to htm in a 
future state of existence. 

§ 6. — Those of her proceedings which are at present visi* 
ble, and which seem to me to refer to the design that I bate 
just ascribed to her, are cettainly wise and ben^cent. I 
mean those proceedings by which she usually ordains thai^ 
still as elderly men advance in years, the flame of Hfe than 
bum within them more and more feeMy. It is very evld^t 
Aat, were men to remain in possession, during their enti]^ Aode 
on earth, cf the fire and vigour of youth, their passtona irouM 
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be ui tiicli an wiirenal uproar, thai Ikey woold completely 
drown tke roiee of wisdom, if any one chaaoed to endearonr 
to make it be beard* But wisdom wonld, in general, dwell 
in complete baaitbment from tbis world. No one wonld in^ 
quire wbere tbe eould be fonnd ; for bev total want of inter- 
preters among tke old, wbo wonld neitber bare any knowledge 
of ber, nor obtain renerntion from its being imputed to tbem, 
wonld prerent tbe desire to get acqnainted witb ber, from bein|^ 
awakened in mankind. A perpetual war would be waged be- 
tween tke diilarent generations of men, and tbe rising one 
would, commonly, be enslared till it found opportunity vio- 
lently to break its bonds; for men onoe in possession of 
power, would endeavour to exclude all younger competitora 
from taking share in it. 

The cbange wbicb actually takes commonly place in the 
constitution of men, as they pass from youth to age, is admi* 
rably adapted, wbere they leani not to deviate from the order 
of nature, both to make tbe different generations coalesce 
happily together, and to give wisdom occasion to penetrate 
them all with her precepts. When men draw towards a middle 
age, their personal passions begin to decay ; and witb them, 
tbe brilliancy of their iniagination,--which converted their in- 
dividual sensations into sources of joy,-^begins also to fade. 
They then, insensibly, learn to nourish in their beartp, by 
their se da t e reflections, a more disinterested tenderness for 
their feUow-creatures^o) Their love of them, becoming more 
deeply rooted, contributes greatly to compensate to them the 
diorinution wrought in their happiness, by tbe abatement of 
the vivacity of those of their pleasurable sensations, which 
reforred, immediately, to their individual enjoyment. 

If they do not ao intensely relish existence within the bounds 
of their own period of life, they give, by sympathy, a mudi 
greater extension to their sources of gratiilcation, for they, 
make then spread through that whole portion of man's career 
en earth, at which lifo is new, and our sensibility to delight is 
exfuieite. I mean, that whOe the young man is commonly, 
almoit entirdy, absorbed in die oonscionsness of his own fonpea 
and of the freshness of his power of enjoyment, the imagine 
tion of the middle^ged and elderly one fondly ^tnms to 

r2 
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cfaildhoody and prepares for them dellciong gratificatioii9» by 
engaging diem sweetly to sympathize in the innocent delights 
of the thoughtless, happy beings, stiU in the early morning of 
existence, whom they see sporting around them* 

§ 7« — Nor is it in hi^ipiness alone 'that the aged gain by 
taking an affectionate interest m youth and childhood. Obsenr- 
ing, with tender alarms, the manifold dangers which threaten 
the inexperience and temerity of these inconsiderate objects of 
their solicitude, they quickly recognise that it becomes them 
to be faithful, unerring guides to them, and they are, in conse- 
quence, induced seriously to endeavour to acquire, from their 
experience and meditations, the fruit of wisdom. They the 
more readily learn that it is incumbent on them to regulate 
their hearts agreeably to wisdom's laws, from perceiving that 
nature admonishes children and youth to look up to the i^d 
with deference, impelled by the idea that, by their respectable 
example and enlightened precepts, they onght to prove good 
instructors for them.(6) 

Thus excited by the desire to appear, in the eyes of the 
younger part of the community, as beacons, erected by wis- 
dom, to guide their course through the perils of this worid, 
the old would, in general, become worthy such a high desti- 
nation, did the system of social order encourage in them a 
respect for themselves, tetfding to arouse in them magnani- 
mous sentiments. They would, in that case, be humble, fran 
being sensible that the only excuse for pride and arrogance is, 
that these vices are liable to be engendered in men in the 
prime of life, by the fermentation which the consciousneas and 
developement of those energetic powers, that the. old no longer 
possess, occasions in them. They would love mankind with 
warm benevolence, because they would be fully impregnated 
with those sublime sentiments of order which sink an attach- 
ment to our private interesto in an ardent wish to prmnote the 
universal weal. They would fill with mild, unaffected dignity, 
the high place allotted to them in the social system, pleased 
with the thought of being indebted for it to the good, orderly 
dispositions prevailing in society, not to the display of despotic 
force. They would receive with meekness, and without ex- 
acting them, the attentums of which their infirmities might 
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make them stand in need, conscious that they ought to desenre 
to he the objects of them, by their patience, gentleness and 
benevolence, rather than haughtily to command them, or to 
allow their thooghts, in any manner, to roll too much on the 
sabject of their own persons. 

Hiat a judicious spirit, diffused throughout society, and 
maiBtained by suitable institutions, could render old age thus 
amiable and disinterested, I am well convinced. Though no 
step be taken, at present, to induce, in men, the resolution 
to make their old age honourable, loved and respected, yet do 
a rnnnber more considerable of the old, than is perhaps gene- 
rally thought, give room to suppose, by a constant culture of 
mild, benign sentiments, that, did judicious provisions on the 
subject enter into the order of society, the old, in general, 
would display a character so amiable and disinterested, as would 
amply verify the assertion that it is the intention of nature that 
men, as they advance in years, shall becotne more inclined to 
entertain feelings of warm, effective benevolence to all man- 
kind, and less disposed to yield to the influence of selfish de- 
sires. 

§ 8# — The passion which, as it appears to me, favourable cir- 
cumstances could most generally kindle- among the old, is one 
that emanates from their disposition still to take interest in 
what passes among the persons embarked on the ocean of life, 
rather than to shut themselves up in a sphere of interests pe- 
culiarly adapted to their age. I have said that the old have 
BO appropriate -passion, nor is the one by which they are most 
governed, and to which I now allude, distinct from the ambi- 
tion to be admired for acting a distinguished part that animates 
men in their prime. 'Tis the same passion purified so as to 
soit a more disinterested eharaoter. In a word, the passion 
which the old are still more subject to feel than are the young 
to be fired with ambitious hopes of distinction is, for being 
useful in the world. 

Let it be called forth in them by circumstances which denote 
that their life is of great value to their species, and it is not 
onoommon to see them brave the most cruel infirmities, with 
heroic fortitude, and with an unconquerable resolution to per- 
nst, in ipte of them> in the enterprises which may render them 
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•ervtoeabie to numkiiid. In leMer 6eem\aoA, tktj drng^ witk 
the fondest pertinacity, to the idea of ihetr liie being of great 
importance to aome ene or another bdoved friend* They re- 
coily with horror* from the thought of being regarded, in the 
worldy as nselem lumber : too often their injndiciona dread of 
thb evH is the caiise of their being exposed to feel it, for the 
notion that those, whose duty it is to take care of dieir dedin- 
ing yean, may look wistfidly towards the time when they shall 
no longer have snch a treiiblesenie dasge, r end e rs them so 
peevish and fretful, that they foroe their wearied attendants 
to think that Providence would act Undiy by them and dl 
aronnd them, in calling them to their otemal rest. 

They aire prone particularly to treat their heir with such 

distrust and unkindiies% from supposing him to be impatient to 

»'st^ into their place, that lliey efieotnaHy prevent » siaoere 

affection for them countenwting, in his breast* Che wish fee be 

possessed of their pn^perty. 

$ 9.r-^The desire to be still ttsefhl to the worid which ia readily 
awakened in the old, is an honourablefeeling that has a just daim 
to be gratified. No extravagant sense, however, of their own 
importaooe, liable to ii^ate theiti witharregance,sh o nld b e instil- 
led into persons, in die course of nature^ afyto n dh i ng the nwfM 
passage that oondnets into an unknown workU 'Tie the consoin- 
tions that unassuming wisdom may taste, and Aat tend to nou- 
rish it, which should be offered to the old, not sudi as engender 
pride* When they are too much flattered by the belief that 
they are still useful to the world, they aro in danger of be- 
coming selfish and ungenerous, from being tempted, both to 
take pleasure in the idea that, that circle i^ society thmngfa 
which their infinence is felt, will deteriorate wf^ Aeir depar- 
ture from this life, and to treat wilh contempt the yoong«r 
persons over whom they have authority, from siypo ain g fhnni 
beings blinded by a presumptuous conceit, which, did not dieir 
wisdom avert from them the consequences of this ener, would 
lead them deplorably astray. To prevent the wish, still te be 
of utility in the world, from thus manifMBsting itself in the old, 
in a pernicious manner, it should loeeive Hm due measure of 
contentment, and* at the same time, an orderly developement 
be given te iC I do not think it necessary, for the attaanmeat 
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«f thfse end^ that any aged persoo should consider his indi- 
vidual existence as of great consequence to society : but the 
whole fraternity of the old should be taught to think that they 
compose a class, which must be placed in high honour^ and 
most prove^ by its wisdom, that it merits to be thus distin- 
guished, ere a truly virtuous, happy system of social order 
can be established and consolidated. 

§ IO4 — The success of any plan formed in the view, to ex- 
cite old age onward in the path of wisdom, and to strengthen 
its influence over youth, must depend, greatly, on the rank 
in the social system allotted to the young. They must obtun 
due consideration as the members of society who, by the 
strength of their constitution and ardour of their mind, are 
the Attest to keep up, in the nation, that rigorous, energetic 
movement, the maintenance of which is essential to its virtue 
and prosperity. If youths do not find that they obtain suffi- 
cient regard on account of their appropriate advantages, in- 
stead of yielding to old age a reverential homage, they will 
confederate together to deride its counsels and to cabal against 
iU 

It ia necessary towards inducing the old wisely to give heed 
to their ways, that a lively wish be maintained in them to 
merit the good opinion of the young, and this will not be 
done, if the latter have not liberty freely to declare their sen« 
timents. Should the old have authority to forbid the expres- 
sion of them, when they do not suit their way of thinking, 
they would be in dang^ of acquiring the habit of indulging 
anrogant pretensions, instead of cultivating the meek, amiable 
qoalities becoming their age. 

They would be tempted to exact from the young, a blind 
sabmlssion to their authority, founded on the principle, that 
Ihey most be wiser than they, merely because they are older. 

On the other hand, if the young be not curbed by a senti- 
ment of order, disposing them to hearken, with deference, to 
reputable aged persons, and to venerate old age in general, aa 
the season in which the fruits of wisdom ought to be mature, 
they will audaciously riot in the sentiment of their force, and 
glory in abandoning themselves to the vicious excesses which 
it may urge them to commit. 
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One of the problems, therefore^ that must be practically re- 
•olyed under a perfect social system^ is, that of assigning to old 
age sack an ascendency over the yoang» as shall keep their 
hearts under the control of a fine sentiment of order, without 
forcing them to submit slarisfaly to a blind, tyrannical autho- 
rity. 

Without entering into a thorough diiMmssion of this subject^ 
I shall here remark that, to attain the end proposed, it is essen- 
tial that the young learn, from their infancy, to attach them- 
selyes, with a deeply rooted affection, to the S3rstem of* social 
order which they see established in their country, and that they 
evidently perceive that the maintenance of it requires old age 
to be venerated and had in honour. Though nature imparts to 
the young a disposition to reverence old age, yet, in order fully 
to develope it and make it influence their conduct, it is requi- 
site that their hearts be warmed by a contemplation of the 
good effects, produced in society by the wisdom of the old^ 
They cannot, however, look up. to them as beings who make 
nse of the power and rank assigned to them, to keep the na- 
tion subjected to a fine system of order, proper to promote in 
it virtue and happiness, without having a good opinion of their 
intellectual endowments, whether natural or acquired, for those 
who are deficient in understanding, or whose intellect has not 
been developed, however right may be their intentions, s^dom 
have recourse to judicious measures for strengthening and sup- 
porting the social system, because they do not take a sufficiently 
comprehensive view of it. 

The old, however, would act very injudiciously did they fun- 
damentally i:est their claims to peculiar veneration on their 
intellectual advantages. They cannot in general — and mankind 
must decline from generation to generation if they could — 
obtain on that account singular marks of deference, since the 
course of nature ordains that every man, still in the bloom of 
youth, is already in the full vigour of his understanding ; so that 
where an old man chances tOv attract reverence, for the force or 
(sleamess of his intellectual poirers, it is simply as a person of 
superior talents that he is looked up to, without any reference 
to his age. 
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When the old exjpect to be yenemted by the jormg on ao 
coont o£ the better nse that they can make of their under- 
staadingy it is on the ropposition, that they have laid in a fund 
of knowledge and experience, which gives them more oppor- 
tunity to exercise it wisely. 

But the young will, scarcely be induced at present to pay 
much homage to the old on account of their knowledge and 
experience, since the discoveries in science made by the stu- 
dious in all ages of the world, and the maxims of conduct 
which the wise and experienced have laid down, are stored in 
a countless number of books to whidi the young have as much 
access as the old ; the former, therefore, think themselves quite 
independent of the latter relatively to the kitowledge of nature 
and mankind* They would smile contemptuously did they 
advise them to be guided by their experience of the world, 
when they can consult that of many authors who appear to 
have had much more opportunity to observe it. 

Though it would be nece9sary then, were aged persons 
pkced in a high rank — implying in them a title to the venera- 
tion of the young — ^that they should prove themselves pos- 
sessed of a capacity sufficiently enlarged to keep in view all 
the bearings of the social order, and to appreciate justly the 
relative value of each of them, yet would it be in vain that 
they should attempt to found their claims to submission and 
deference, on the quantity of knowledge which they had 
glesned from experience. Any homage which the young may 
pay them on that account must be completely voluntary, for 
did the aged require it as a right, they would only compi*o- 
mise their own dignity. The young — ^many of whom would 
be fresh from their studies — eager to engage in the combat, to 
prove their superiority in the knowledge that guides civilized 
nations, to which the old had unwarily challenged them, would 
quickly demonstrate, entirely to their own satisfaction, and 
often, perhaps, to that of the auditors, that they were far better 
acquainted with all those principles of morality, policy and 
economy, to which persons instructed by the world's long ex- 
perience ought to adapt their practice. 

The privileges of the old ought to rest, in the first place, on 
amoral sentiment. They should conduct themselves so as to, 
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convince tbe young that» thoofffa their undecstaadiog may not 
be more vigoroiw to comprehend afaetriMe asd convex mayima 
of tmtliy their heart, mellowed by time, k fiu* more fit to guide 
kiBidf in a manner agreeable to the lave of right reason* 

Howerer, the yonng will not be induced to quit the areniw 
wherein the meed of superior merit is accorded to inteBeetuai 
superiority^ if they be not strongly captivated by images of 
Ttrtue and happiness which endear to them moral worth ; nor 
will they didy reverence old age» if these allnring imagss be 
not of a nature to ia^ress on their hearts the conviotiony that 
jthe blessings of which they aie a symbol oannot be assured to 
Ithe nation, unless the aged portioD of its memhen be main- 
tained in honour and anthority* 

The point then, at which I aim, and respecting which I shall 
hereafter unfold some practical views, is to prove that the old 
cannot be placed in high honour in the nation, otherwise than by 
the establishment of a social system to which the hearts of the 
pers<ms, living under its dominion, shall in general fondly 
warm, while the most thoughtless of the yo^ng shall evidently 
see the impossibility of long sustaining it in vigour, without 
committing it to the particular guardianship of the old* 



NOTES TO THE EIGHTH GHAFTEB. 

f See page it47, J 

(a) Some persons pretend, that as the passions or appetites which impe- 
lioosly demand selfish gratifications decay, the individual rdeased from 
their hondage, becomes more indiAerent to the weal of his fellow-flNatiirea. 
One great psoof addueed of the old being more iiiaensibl« than the ronng to 
leeUngs of social love, it, that they a|ipear less aflieted by the dssth of a 
friettd. But without supposing any diminution of social fet^iog, it aeema 
to me natural to expect, that those who have often had occasion to sigh orer 
the fragility of human life^ should be less moved on seeing beloved objects 
snatched away from them, by the final stroke of fate, than the peraoos to 
whom such a misfortune were entirely new. When I reflect on this dmun- 
stance^ and further consider, that elderly people are universally, perhaps^ 
convinced that tliis world offers few joys to awaken regret in those who are 
fuitting it ; when I reeoUeet moreover thai they usuaUy remember their de- 
ported friends with a hope of toon rqolning them on a happier shores far 
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fivm aecmiDg them of insenaiUIIty becMue their loti affccti them to little, I 
IrcsiaeBtly penelTe, with nrpriM, that it iffects them ray deeply; and I 
caoeludfl^ Ihnn thia obaervation, tliat Providence haa decreed tliat» whUerar 
the old remain in thia world, their affectIoii)B ahall fondly ding to it, to iiu 
dlitate to them the meana of being oaeful in it, by indiniog them atroi^glj 
to participate in the feelings of the younger part of mankind. 

iSee page 24S.) 

(6) I do not know a more injvdidooa method of afiirding relief to old 
age, than that of opening an hoepital for the ezdusiTe reception of old men, 
where any other mode of luocouring^hem can be deyiaed. 'Tie luch a me- 
thod aa would salt, I think, the iMta of a gloomy satirist who^ while he 
chooe to stretch out to the old <he hand of a benefactor, detenoilned also to 
cxUMt, in a confemptaoos Vght, the mlasry Into whieh huaun nature sfante 
towwda tha clsi» #f lla caaraer. A mnaher of old men conBned to ctteh 
Mhcr'a rmnfany, see nothing that reminds them of the dignity which ought 
to diatiimiliih their age : nothing that does not seem to proclaim that they 
are only the wretched rdics of the glorious beings that they once were. They 
treat each other with the same familiarity that they did in their youth : in 
their own eyes they are not entitled to more respect. When they talk of 
former times, tiie tnferenoe is ahrays e Apr e s se d or unde r st oo d by them, that 
ft waa only te their youth and primelliat Hiey Inriy liv«d ; lor that at pre- 
sent they merely drain the last bitter difga of their mortal iiiisHiiu Can 
Ift ha wendcred at if; thus humiliated and diaoouragsd, they torment their 
jMendanta — as I am told that they usually do— by their fretful, diasatisfied 
temper, and that they have recourse, whenerer they have an opportunity, to 
the only and degrading pleasure which they find that they still have power 
to rdish, namely, that of intemperance, in the use of spirituous liquors ? 

Care should be taken to place the old constantly in company with the 
young, that they may perceive themselves to be eaaential and honourable por- 
tions of the social system, and be warmed with the ambition to deserve to be 
tlw oi J aot B of AUal iMpeet, finna finding that their oompanions kiok up to 
with alfeattaaad dafereaeeu Old menahoidd ako be aHowed to mingle 
in the aaeiety of aaaiable women. When Ihey would find themselves 
soothed and enlivened by their kind attentions, they would enjoy the proper 
coBwlaiiooa reaerred by nature for cheering their decline. 
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BOOK VI. 

SUBJECT. 

HOPE AXD FEAR-^PENAL LAWS. 

CHAPTER I. 

coimim. 
HOPE AND FEAR. 

j 1. — Ik a world where persons in general are disposed and 
impelled to look forward to what is to befal them at a ftitnre 
day, hope and fear mnst be leading passions. In ftct they are 
so to such a degree, that they pervade all the other passions 
of mankind) and give to them a warm or pallid complexion. In 
order, therefore, to conduct nations on in the path of improve- 
ment, it is necessary that the law-giver know how skilfully to 
manage these two fundamental passions, in the persons for whom 
he legislates. 

§ 2« — We are naturally disposed always to seek to attun 
some end. Hope is then the passion by which we are reg^* 
larly and permanently governed. It animates us in all our pnr^ 
suits, and excites us to perform the g^eat work which we are 
called on to execute, namely, that of perfecting our own virtae» 
and contributing, as far as we can, to improve that of man- 
kind. 

The nature of the pursuits to which we npply ourselves, and 
in consequence that of the hope wliich inspires ns, depends in 
a great measure, on the sort of images which take possession 
of our mind. 

§ 3. — As fear only shows what we are to avoid and not what 
we are to seek, we are little inclined to take it for our guide : 
and when natural cowardice or the experience of evil, en- 
gages us to listen to the sug'gestions of this passion, we are 
bewildered. If our alarms be such, that our fear is entirely 
without any mixture of hope, it is then despair, and-we either 
do not act at all or else act with indiscriminating frenzy. 
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§ 4* — It rarely happens that fear is not greatly mingled with 
Kope in a negative form, that is, with the hope to avoid what- 
ever be the object of our fear. This is not, however, a form 
which hope is disposed long time to adopt. It waits, if I 
may be allowed the expression, with impatience, till the evil 
be past, that it may re-assome its natural form and seek a po- 
sitive good. 

If the evil be such, that it is not likely to pass away ; for 
instance, if we be dependent on a hard-hearted master, whose 
severity we have continually to dread, in that case hope usually 
contrives to find objects which it may pursue, and which are 
analogous to the servile images that fill our mind. It makes us 
eontemplate, with satisfiiction, the pleasure of duping and de- 
frauding an odious master, and it does not fail to present to 
us the idea of all those licentious enjoyments which can please 
a vulgar taste* It drives us on to seek them at all haoards, for 
the attraction that they have for us is too strong to let uslisten 
to the fear of the punishment, which they may draw after 
them. 

f 5. — In the same manner the hope of arriving at some de- 
sirable object constantly makes itself the leading passion of the 
mind, let the laws of the land do what they may to substitute, 
in its place, the wish to avoid some cruel punishment. It is 
well known that some ancient legislators have thought that it 
would be easy to prevent crimes, by making them draw down, 
on those who committed them, terrible retributions. They 
jogged that this method would be e£Fcctual, from remarking 
chat fear, when it is strongly excited, is sufficiently powerful 
to overcome every other passion, and from reflecting that to be 
free from pain is of much more importance to us than to taste 
pleasure ; so that the highest enjoyments would, in general, be 
greatly embittered, if those to whom they were offered, were 
sure that they would be succeeded by severe suffering, even 
though it were to be of much shorter duration. Those who 
argued in thb manner, were little aware of the human heart's 
being composed of such opposite principles that while, in one 
point of view, it seems entirely under the direction of one par- 
ticular motor, if you reg^ard it in a different aspect, you may, 
with equal truth, assert that it is governed by a quite contrary 
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mie. Tke activity of their mind and the force of their pas- 
sions, harry men in search of what is good, in spite of tlie 
attempts made to paraljrze them by awakening their fears. 

Their legislators, in trying to restrain them, by the severity 
of their penal laws, only stamp, on their minds, images of 
emehy and ferocity, which eomnranicate their character to 
their ideas of the good that they make the object of their pu** 
suit ; rendering them thus more implacable and inhamaa than 
their mlers. 

In imitating th&t unfeeling conduct, they go much farther 
than they, on aooomit of their abandoning themselves to theii' 
nnhridled passions, tdiereas, their ralers are kept within some 
hounds, becanse they are calmer and have more or less a wish 
to aot justly. 

All llie terrible images which may be presented to the hu- 
man heart, in order to make hope yield the government of it 
to fear, are surveyed attentively by the former passion, less 
for Ae sake of directing her views so as to avoid encountering 
the evils represented by them, than for the purpose of making 
her types of what k good and worthy to be sought by her 
harmoniie with those images. It is essential then, towards 
raising the character of a people, that they be taught to fix 
their hopes on the most noble otrjects, and, iJist they be not 
subjected to any kind of penalty, the contemplation of w1ii<A 
might tend to degrade their views. 

§ 6.— »It is not, however, by the establishment of laws framed 
in Uie view, expressly to reward virtue instead of to punisk 
vice, that their hopes could be thus elevated : for the good 
that we do to obtain a recompense does not proceed from 
virtue, but from policy, vanity, and calculation. 

Virtue is agreeable to the laws of order. He who is filled 
ivith it finds that he is in the path that nature prescribes to him. 
and would blush to be rewarded for it. Crimes appear entitled 
to punishment, since they derange the order of nature. It is 
also easy to inflict it on them, because the proof of them con- 
sists tn the establishment of the fact, that the penon accused 
has committed a certain lawless action : we are not obliged to 
somtittize the dispositions of his heart. If they were such a« 
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to acqatt liini of giaSk or to dahn forgirenoss, it rests with 
himself to demoBStrato it. 

In rewarding virtue the principal thing to be attended to is 
the disposition of the heart ; and the persons entitled to have 
rirtne attribnted to them, would derogate greatly from its 
dignitjTi did they unfold to the eyes of the world, every cir- 
enmstanoe tending to prove their latent worth. A noble Blind 
sometimes opens to the knowledge of the public all its cha* 
racter to dear itself from unjust obloquy, but never to lay claim 
to a recompense.* 

f 1m — But though virtuous minds shrink fiH>m the idea of 
laying open to the public their good actions and dispositions^ 
in order to obtain a recompense, it is nevertheless' certain that 
▼irtae both deserves and neecb encouragement. It is also 
equally certain, that a fkir reputation is one of the most de* 
sirable rewards that this world can offer her. What is repng* 
nant to the feelings of the virtuous is, not to be rewarded, but 
to be so in such a manner as if the good that they had done 
were something out of the course of nature, or^ as^if worldly 
honours were the proper rewards of virtue. Now, though, if 
there were no good prospects open to the virtuous, there would 
be bat little virtue to be found in die world, yet it is not the 
lest true dint the really virtuous are determined to act right, 
by the love of what is just and noble, not by the hope of an 
express reward. 

The hearts of the good and virtuous generally evince a kind 
of weakness wludi, in a well combined eommunity, would have 
msM results^ fbr it would serve to unite more finnly together, 
sll the members of the sodal corps. Owing to this weakness 
the good and vlrtnods usually link their hearts more closely* 
than is consistent with perfect righteonsnes, with those of their 
Msw-ereatnres, so that they are disconraged if they do not^ 
peiMve that the sentiments, reigning in the society, harmo- 
nise with their own. 

' l4oiMiwiih, by Ihete reiiiark% Is be iiiidinloo4 to mma that hiroie 
■tioDi, of a nature to be publicly known, should not be publicly rewarded, 
thegoffnnnent or the pabUc ml^ht, with iffeat pivpridy, iptoelalto their 
t l nUlhin of a rlghteoua deed, demenatratiTO of a leroe of aind beyend 
^vittt Tirtoe commonly ezhlbita, when, by ao doing, they would not be 
«MI|td to offend her, by re&unrinf from her the reii of eecrecy. 
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Where such a happy harmony exbto, the good and riituous 
naturally expect to receive ample proofis, both of society's 
being affectionately and reverentially disposed to them, and also 
df its being willing to confide to their int^^ity and seal, im- 
portant trusts. 

The recompenses^ then, which encourage virtnot are not 
those that are specially destined to be the reward of a cseitaia 
action, or a certain line of condnct^ They are the demonstra- 
tions of being generally esteemed, and the attunment, in eon- 
sequence, of honourable distinctions, without its being neces- 
cessary to urge its claims to them. 

§ 8. — The good opinion that we inquire does not, it is evi* 
dent, depend directly on the laws; since, though they can 
assign rewards and punishments, they cannot prescribe the 
sentiments which we may entertain of each other. It is neoes- 
sary to establish institutions that teach us to love and judge of 
virtue, and that give us ample opportunity to manifest, pub-^ 
Itcly, the esteem with which virtuous persons inspire ns. 

Almost every one who has had much opportunity to remark 
the persons, exemplary for their virtue, has discernment enoogh 
to distinguish tliem, even though they have not been allowed, 
by their natural modesty, to make any ostentations parade of 
their good qualities. But should no reason occur to determine 
the eye witness of their virtues, to give openly any proof of 
his esteem for them, it lies dormant in his breast, and is stifled 
by his active cares, instead of being blown up into a flame, 
as would be the case, were many persons induced to pay a 
marked homage, in concert, to virtuous characters : nor does 
it offer any encouragement to such characters to persevere in 
their laudable course, nor to others to imitate them. 

§ 9. — In framing penal laws, we should remember, that they 
are only meant for securing the barriers, outside of which an 
individual could not roam without producing confii^ion, but 
that it is beyond their reach immediately to regulate the em- 
ployments of the people within these barriers, or to determine 
them to aqy particular line of proceeding in forming the na- 
tional character. A government should carefully avoid trying 
to render fear a predominant principle of action. It is better 
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wkere B0t4riv«ii by noeeMity, for H to Mfirain froi6 threats 
«f a potkive erilt. 

§ UiU-^Thal fear is Mie nost salutary wliich, ^Hfaont acting 
thsT^Br of kope, acconpanios it, JHst to warn it that, if it 
4s not let itself be wisely ^Ureoted, it aiay fail in the exeoitioii 
sf its projects* The hope wluch eatirely rgects the counsels 
ftsr, is rash, gMresQiiiptiioiis, asid leaves the mind unprepared 
to meet dl eveots with wisdom and couraga(a) 

§ ii«-^Tlie laws instituted to decree^xact retrihntions uni- 
▼ersally, to precisely determined actions, can have Uttle to do 
with the kind of fear last mentioned, fdr, if they cannot en- 
courage a weU directed hope hy holding out rewards to virtue, 
neither can they deal directly with the fear which owes its 
origin to hope, and takes a form analogous to the one assumed 
by it There is, how^vev^ another kind of fear that does not 
inarch in the train of h^pe, but which, notwithstanding, the 
penal laws may advaatageoualy employ to induce hope to take 
aright directiou. The fear in question warns this, our leading 
pasiion, not to seek gratification in any erroneous path, and, 
at the same time, presents no obstacle to impede its advance- 
ment in the course which it ought to follow. The better to 
iUnstnite my meaning, I shall observe, that the surest way to 
^^HW^ ^^V^ to contemplate, exclusively, the idea of a future 
state, is to ordain that every prospect which could allure it in 
this life, shall be closed by fear or despair. In like manner, 
>nthout urging hope to look beyond temporal advantages, the 
penal Uws might be so framed that fear should induce it to 
^isr^pard criminal or ignoble pleasures, and to fix its attention, 
ardently, on a praiseworthy career, from finding itself free to 
exert in it all its activity. The punishment whose aspect 
should deter hope from entering into a wrong course, ought to 
be moderate, but it ought, invariably, to be applied to those 
who had legally incurred it. A slight and evidently well me- 
rited disgrao^ is sufficient, if it certainly follow the error on 
^hich it should attend, to make hope refrain from deviiating 
into forbidden paths, where it is at liberty to pursue an honour- 
able one. 

A moderate punishment has this advantage over a severe 
one, that it does not an^t the attention of hope on gloomy, 

s 
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fcrocioiu imagiM, calculated' to make it listen to tbe wi ggm 
tiooB of Yindictive passions, and to delight, in oonseqneace, in 
tbe attainment of their aangninaiy ends, A punishHient eri* 
dentlf decreed by a humane and pitying, though just legit* 
lator, eleratea the minda of the persona, peatraaned by tbe 
dread of it, to tbe tem]^ where justiee site calmly euAvoned 
with benerolenoe ; and eneouniges tbem to let their hopes ex- 
patiate midst noble, liberal views. Tliey coauaouly, in tbat 
ease, &id themselves so exempt from die temptation to be- 
come, by their misdemeanor, obnoxions to legal pains, tint it 
appears to them that they are withheld from the oiFenoes which 
the law denounces^ not by a dread of its menaces, but by their 
own unbiassed volition. 

§ ISw-r^ln order that each individual of the community may 
feel such a freedom of volition as oilght to be secured to him, 
that his mind may be unfolded in all its native grandeur, and 
attain a vigour which will guard it g r e at l y against cormption, 
many are the fauks**-uay, some of Uiem are even grievous-* 
to which po l^iul penalty should attach. Never will peual 
laws, however just and moderate a spirit may iq^areutly 
breathe through them, tend, in a considerable degree, to make 
virtue flourish in a nation, if they encroach on the bounds 
within whicb« as ftu* as depends en theiP} the volitieii of indi- 
viduab ou^t to be supreme. 
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NOTO 7P XH£ FIRST Cfi^APTJ^p. 

(a) In the inculcaiion of rdigfous principles to restnUh men's paMlons, it is 
neoesBary, I think, to draw their attention more strongly to th« Idea of the 
pmiisfament that «waits the wielsed, than it bfai cxponndingtotheia tli^laws 
whioh regard their temporal coodlllan. 

Fiis^^U motM hediflUnli te «oean» Uma Ju Umi baUaf of alatare 
etsiQ, if it wire nft n^naented to tlMvaa aa ooa in whkh ilw wkhad, who 
so ofi^ hen below triiimiih otw tlie TlnpoiH^ MXl fMtj receiTe the just 
retribution of their mis-doings. 

Secondly — We cannot take positive^ aoisiUe Tiews of the condition wherein 
we shall be after death, and we cannot, therefore^ oflh* to self-love attractlTe 
objacti^ rdatlTely to that condltloii, whidi shall excite It to noUe powltk 
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He Qafy dcMriptWii that lurtwna ot* r^TMfed nUgion wamata ii% I ihb^ 
to mafce^if the medU of cxistMce of good men arrived al a state nf Mourn! 
B«% regards their inward dispositionii, Perftct love and a ^irit of iin|iUcit 
obedience towards God ahall, they tell us, rdgn withili them aloug with a 
lore towards their feUowcreatures equal to their self-love. But the belief 
that the good, after their resurrection, derive their bliss from the exercise of 
these dSsiaterested alTectloDs, csauiot olftt much itidttcemeiits to slnAil men td 
Mtmtk tlicir ways, sHmb they UMKr not their talue: It a|»p«aring to them 
tkat happfaMsaer misery ibb alsne result finm the giatlfleaCioiis or monfflei^ 
tioossf setf-knwb On dmt aeeoviit, it is oeeasury to hold pHncitile^ n»> 
igwctiqg a future states which serve to keep mankind in checki. by directly, 
interesting sel£4ove. And these, I think, can be no other but such as deter, 
than from un hy the dread of future punishments. However, the mind is 
I think, farther advanced in piety, which bums to be pure and good, like 
the Just in heaven, than is the one that studies CarefuUy to 6bey the #10 6f 
God, merely iVmn dread of his displeasure. 



CHAPTER IL 



IXQUIRY CONCERNIIJG THfi PRINCIPLE WHICfl SIIOULD' 

ACTUATE THE PENAL LAWS. 

§ l^^Let it nol be thM^t prMamptaaofi, \f I my A fthr 
wijftd» to e1iieidKl6 the principle trlnch dhould pteiride ortft th^ 
radadioft of tke penal laws. I d# not pretend to say airf tMug^ 
new on this tnlgect, bm merely to exp<Me a reeeii^ed prittGipl^ 
ift ■ ligbt, that shall tend to render mot« strikingly evideiHr 
the system of social order, wUeh I offer to tiie eontemplation 
«f Aa reader. 

Lqpsfattor^ in pontsfaiBf oflPenders, had at firsts at least ait 
nindi mv^ar the efieet whksh the example of die pmiishmeiii 
might hare oa the hy-standers, as the project to reunite thcf 
erimhial a«!CordiAf to fam deserts. 

Sadiaasotrre exposed them to the inconrenience of not 
WiflUpaUcr tO' asoeruun the pnnishments the best cdcidated ti^ 
oMoiliita Ifte peace of sii^siety, mittl they irere enlightened by* 
sloBg expevienee. Nay, this* method of groping to fhid out 
Mr way, eould scarcely lead ns to any positrre results, for th^ 
«vUs yi^dhfeed by a wrong dSstrilnition of pontshments wonl^ 

s2 
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fbr the acoomplittaett of Uie teslooot, POgh% always to be 
one of solemn moiiniiiig u& the pUoe of exeeation ; mod it is 
only by deepening tbe tokens of afliietion» tbal- we onght to 
ex^iress our horror of an unnsnaUy ntroeioiis crioie. 

Cb^ital exoevtions tkns ordained reluctantly, from a well 
ibttiided belief of tbeir^beiog indispensable to the seonrity ef 
a good, established social order, migte ha^e a salutary effset, 
in impressing on the minds of the people, a referential fear 
4>f the law of tbe land, and a deep regret on witnasBing any 
9i their members wantonly, or yicionsly, incurring ita fiUal 
penalties. Whereas capital punishments, as they are too oaas- 
monly condncted, seem likely to have the effect of stirring i^ 
among'the apeetaton, disorderly paesiona. They must comtri* 
tribute to render them barbarous if, filled with i^probation of 
the severity of the lawo, they are pleased at seeing them pot 
IB execution ; and they incline them, on the contrary, to view 
them with disrespect and ill will if, as more generally happens, 
they sigh over the lot of him who falls a victim to their nnre- 
relenting rigour. 

However, the greatest care taken to exhibit capital punish- 
uighments as sad bnt necessary acts of justice, ordained by an 
enlightened hnmanity, will iail in exciting, in the spectators, 
reflectioBs calculated to deter them from imitating the sufferer's 
guilt, if sudi dismal spectacles be, by their frequency, rendered 
familiar to them. They will, in that case, arrive at thought* 
lessly enjoying them, as though, like tragical, theatrical eom* 
positions, they were representations exhibited in no ether view 
than to make them pass time agreeably, by agitating them 'with 
a variety of emotions. 

§ 3. — ^The principle that the legislator, in rastttuiting the 
pain of death,, does not seek to punish, but only to return to 
the power, who sent him hither, a criminal whose fiirther 9hed% 
on earth would be detrimental to society, — ^this principle would 
he presumptuous and pro&ie, were penal laws to be founded 
on it which lightly took away a delinquent's life. Where the 
governing class only look to the general prosperity of the na- 
tion as their ultimate object, then do they appear in some de- 
gree excusable if, averting their attention too much from indi- 
Tiduals, they heedlessly sacrifice them to what they hastily 
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conider as the good of the entire popidation. Bat when • 
goreminent prooeeds Biocerely on the principle thst the tub^ 
jeotSy of whom it hat undertaken die charge^ are all the chil- 
dren of the great uniTOfsal mler, before whom the points to 
be oonsidered are the diaporitions of • Oaoh peraon'il hearts it 
most peraeive^ that every iadividnal svbmitted to its sway, is 
an impovlaat trust oondgned to it^ and that the general good 
is only of inestimabk .valne» becanse that of each particular is^ 
since to improve the virtue and happiness of a nation consti-^ 
totes him^ who succeeds in this enterprisei the benefactor of 
mankind) merely on acoount of the nnmbcr of individuals whom 
he trains to be virtuous and happy. The government that 
thos kams to be aware of the great intrinsic value of the 
meanest of its sabjects ; that acknowle^^i;es tEat he is sent into 
thb world to learn to fulfil the glorious ends for which he waa 
created, and that it is responsible to his Creator for its mis« 
coadttot»*if it do dot do its utmost to. excite him to fulfil 
them — the govenunent thtis penetrated with a sense of the im* 
portanoe of each individual in the eyes of his heavenly fath^r^ 
and of its own consequent responsibility, .will show an extreme 
reluctance in yielding to the necessity — should it believe itself 
forced to do so— of shortening an offend^'s dayv, and thua 
irrevocably losing the poww of attempting^ by chastisements^ 
to stur him up to repentance. 

§ i^ — Individuals, in the beat, of their contests with each 
•ther, cannot always show the .same forbearance and impassi-* 
9ibility that the laws of the land, at least in o]:dinary times, 
ought to do* The laws ui a welloregiilated state, are peace- 
sUy enthroned; no one disputes their power; so that the 
•rgina of justice have only to apply them- in a dispasstonate* 
impartial, manner. On the contrary, individuals who contend 
are often obliged to go further than they would, in cold Mood, 
wish to do, from the necessity that they are in to vampnsh the 
resistance offered to theip. 

However, persons heated by angry passions, are not, in gene- 
ral, so di£Ferent from what they usually are, that the prbicipiea 
snd ideas which commonly rule them do not take considerable 
effect on them. Those who at all times, when they are calm». 
tre penetrated with the love of justice and humanity, will not 
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often forget tlurir Iftwa at tke moments of being ex—pereted by 
80|ne peraoml offonoe. 

For tbeae roMona, thougli all men are not called on to en- 
force the penal laws, it is nevcrtbeless destraUe, that erery 
one should know how to judge, without passion or prejudice, 
of the motives on which they are grounded, and the justiee of 
their applicaticm. He who acquirea the habit of plnenig him<r 
self above the region of the passions, to consider ofenoes 
which do not immediately concern him, without either indig- 
nation 4»r an undue pity, will greatly strengthen his reaaon 
and his princi^es, so that they will be much less likely to 
desert him or abandon him to blind passion, when be is him- 
self the ofiended person. It seems to me, on that account, 
highly necessary to accustom young people always to keep the 
exact rules of justice in view, when they are expressing the 
wish to see any transgression pnnished, which excites in them 
a disinterested indignation. Most men, desirous of marking 
their abhorrence of any sort of unbecoming action that has 
taken place, by describing the punishment which it deaeires, 
or which they would ha(ve inflicted on the doer of it, had- it 
been directed against them, are apt to assign to it a chastise* 
ment entirely out of proportion with it) or else one of which 
a person who esteems himself ought to soom to be the execu- 
tioner. This yiolence usually escapes, more than it should, the 
animadversion of the hearers, because they look upon it as a 
generous kind of emotion, since it- has been ooeasioned by the 
idea of some wrong done to a neighbour, and they know that 
he who expresses himself thus with too much warmth, would, 
if he were put to the proof, be much more humane than hi» 
words announce him to be. They do not consider that, in 
taking pleasure in the idea of too severe a punishment inflicted 
on the aggressor against his neighbour, he gives the reins t» 
h'ls furious, vindictive passions, allowing them all the satisfisc* 
tion which they at that moment seek, and that it cannot be 
expected that his miiid, acquiring thus the habit of listening 
to their sipggestions on the occasions on which they are weakly 
excited, will refuse to be guided by them when provocations 
arise calculated to rouze them in all their strength. 

If the 4ngry passions do not, in general^ move with the 
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same foree at the call of social love as that of self-love, there 
is the more reason to hope that, hy a careful discipline of them 
when they are enlisted in the service of the former, they may 
be taught, habitually, to yield to the laws of reason and jus- 
tice. We should profit of opportunities thus to train them, 
by often drawing the attention of young people, on the sen* 
tenees pronounced legally against offenders, and explaining to 
them the salutary effect of laws couched in a humane, mode- 
rate spirit. 

There is little danger that, by thus accustoming the young 
to ponder all the reasons which recommend a great moderation 
in punishing offences, we may render them too indulgent to 
crimes : it is those, on the contrary, that abandon themselves 
to all their passions, who are liable, when pity moves them, to 
make the laws of justice bend to an excessive indulgence, just 
as they forget them to act with an extreme severity, when they 
are prompted by indignation. 

At those times at which the conversation with young people 
turns upon some crime that has been committed, their precep- 
tors do well, I think, to encourage them to mark a due detes- 
tation of it. But when they speak of the eriminal and the 
fhantierment whidK he merits, then should they be careful to 
let nothing be said that would not be avowed by one who re- 
spM$s and pisies human nature* By thus letting indignati<m 
take its oonrse, until it be stopped by a liberal sense of justice, 
they would, I think, impress deeply on the hearts of their 
pupils, a respect for justice as an Imposing, lofty virtue. 
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BOOK VII. 

•UBJICT. 

MEASON ANJ> JUAGJNATiON. 

I shall dedicate the foUowing book to coDsideratkms ze- 
tpecting the two principal faculties, on the right exercise and 
regulation of which our improvement in virtue, agreeaUj to 
nature's laws^ depends. These faculties are reaaoa and imaf^ 
nation. 



CHAPTER 1. 

cownicTs. 
REASON. 



§ 1.— By reaaan, I naaa that wleUMsCoal Aoolty wliioh, wken 
it is well amfiloyed, is const— fly cocerciMd in discriminatiiig all 
the aentiments that on^t to flonriah together ia our Ummhm» 
and in maintainiHy a JHat frnportian between them : which 
also pays a dne attention to ercry conatdentioa tlMt ia entitlad 
to hacre any weight ift forminga wise eharaoter^ aod »virta0My 
iappy comiBmity. 

Reasaa is yery 8uh|ect to go aatniy ia the disehaig^ of tUa 
momentous office. 

Paradoxical as my opinion may be thought, I must avow 
that, it appears to me, that one cause of her errors lies in 
the comparative perfection in which she is accorded to human 
nature. 

Reason, as she manifests herself in the men distinguished by 
the strength of this faculty, differs no otherwise, we may fear- 
lessly assert, when she is employed in sciences homogeneous 
to her — that is, in intellectual ones wherein sufficient data is 
afforded for her operations — ^from the same faculty, as it acts 
in beings of a higher order, than in the slowness with which 
she arrives at her condusions : for those conclusions are the 
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fame Mlf-eridenty eternal troths whidi, we may inppose» that 
their more yig^roiis understandings comprehend at once, with- 
out heiBg. obliged to move caiilioiisly towards them through an 
iBtricate process. 

Aeenstomedy in consequencei to peroeire that, though weak 
sod slaggishy she bboors under no infirmity that disables her 
fW)m disGOTeriog unerring truths ; reason, when she takes in 
hand the regulation of the human heart, is liable to persuade 
herself that she has power to elicit, from the cmisideration of 
it, first principles, by the appUcation of which she can render 
the laws appointed by the eternal order of nature for its 
gnidaaee^ as dear and indubitable as a mathematical dieorem. 
In forming this belief sho overrates her power, not, as I 
imsgine, from a want of rectitude in herself but because the 
§elf ev id e nt data on which it is necessary that she advance to 
the discovery of immutable truths, are not furnished her by 
the moral sciences. The finest leelings of our nature, instead 
of uiging us to seek proofr that may satisfy reason of its 
being right to hearken to them, speak to us in an authorita- 
tive tone, of its being our duty to obey thetf dictates ; and 
tell us that we shoiM act unworthily, did we hesitate in aUew- 
iag ourselves to be guided by them, till we had calmly taken 
eoonsel ef reason. This substitution of an authoritative tone 
in the ^ace of discussios and examinatioR, is a mode of piro- 
esedbg to which reason can wtdi difficulty reconcile hetaolf. 
TVeated with contempt by {hose feelings, she too often coa- 
teams them in her turn, and, refusing to counsel them, suffers 
them to act so ittconsiderately, that they iq>pear to be-— what 
«be ceusidevs them — ^unruly movements of the miMl, which, 
were they generally yielded to, would prove the source of 
'^BiOTNavie sRseruoi^. 

§ d.— Jteascm, owing to her disposition to advance in her 
opeiatiena by m eas u red and precis^ calculated steps, is llabkr 
te tun her attention, too ^idiusively, to the means iji pro- 
caring to maidkind those sensible gratifications which are evi- 
dently necessary to them, as she finds herself able to deter- 
mine, with teleraUe exactness, the quantity of them whidi 
the eoontry can fumisii, the most effectual method of calling 
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forth all its retouroet, and tke nmnber of inhaUtaiits whidi it 
can sufltain. 

Whan reason thus qntts the guidance of the heart, lo oecnpj 
herself, chiefly, with the care of snpplying the people, to the 
utmost possible degree, with food, dothiog, and personal 
comforts, she often becomes the instrument of the passions, 
instead of being their goyernour. The facility with wluch she 
supplies these sorts of wants, renders a full indulgence ef 
them too necessary to men*s happiness ; encouraging them thai 
to look for complete enjoyment upon earth, and in their per* 
sonal gratification : which error causes them to giye to reason 
ample employment, in combining the means to vary and refine 
the blessings that their senses or their indolence crave. 

§ S4 — Reason, parting from the indtsputable fiiet, that every 
living being has a claim to a species of hi^piness ctMnmensurate 
to its faculties ^which fact serves her as the ground whereon to 
establish many a clear proposition-— can very readily expatiate 
by well combined aiguments, through the whole region of ab- 
stract justice ; but when she has fully explained the theory of 
it, she soon perceives it not to be in esmct liarmony with 
the demands of our nature, some of which demands are so im- 
perious that they wiU be hearkened to : nay, attempts to silence 
them could only occasion mischief and disorder. Strock with 
this circumstance, she is apt to abandon, in despair, the task of 
teaching men to engrave deeply in their minds, dear universal 
principles of justice, as well as th4t of engaging them steadUly 
to keep in view the ends proposed by these principles, as the 
ultimate aim of their conduct, though the necessity to support 
a practicable system of order may oblige them to take a cir- 
cuitous course to arrive at it. 

Since she cannot, by rigorous aiguments, instruct die l»»^™fff* 
mind fully of its studies, she oft€>n renounces, in despair, the 
helm of its government, and, avowing her own impotence to 
guide it, she hands it over to the control of blind prejudice 
and d^^ing superstition. She might, perhaps, warn men 
not to follow such unworthy rulers ; she might rather be in- 
duced to tell them that worldly happiness is life's only good, 
and that, since it cannot be the prize of all,, it becomes those 
who are so fortunate as to be able to grasp it, to profit of this 
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adrsnlagey leaving others to shift for themselves. But she 
clesrljr perceives that, in the nation in which true virtue is 
little knowB-^fbr she cannot flourish where the maxims of 
eternal justice are disregarded — some principles, some antho* 
rity, must he substituted in her place, to keep men within cer^ 
tain bounds, otherwise their eager contentions to obtain the 
means of happiness^ would lead them to the commission of 
ereqr crime, and plunge the whole community in misery. 

After having ceded her throne to pr^udice and superstition, 
10 hopes that they will keep men peaceable and orderly, rea- 
son — ^if she still retain possession of any province of the human 
mind — has continual occupation in endeavouring to stem the 
pn^ess of the encroachers to whose first rise to power she 
tamely submitted : so different is the sense in which they go- 
vern from the one which she approves, that, were they not vigi- 
lantly oontroled by her, they would soon plunge the nation into 
as deep a g^ulf of wretchedness as the one from which she hoped 
to save it, by means of their elevation to the supreme govern- 
ment of the human mind. Her embarrassment is very great, 
from her endeavouring to expose tiie fallacy of their preten- 
sions, without her daring, at the same time, to investigate those 
soond principles of justice, by the clear exposure of which 
their power could be effectually unhinged. 

To extricate herself from this difficulty, she generally takes 
a sort of middle course, engaging men to make a vigorous use 
of their ibtellcetual faculties, in studying all sciences, [as well 
ss all questions of interest which do not concern the govern- 
ment of the human mind. She flatters herself that persona 
whose understandings she has thus fortified by exercise will 
not, eren in payii^ a degree of homage to prevailing super- 
stitions and prejudices, suffer themselves to be drawn by them 
into a deplorable slavery. 

Her calculations on the good effects of this scheme, are not 
altogether erroneous. This evil, however, attends it in the 
nation where it is reduced to practice, that it makes two moral 
goreroours preside in it, who issue opposite commands. 

Reason governs the more sedate, thoughtful portion of the 
P^ple, and tells its followers to bend their minds entirely to 
^ acquisition of temporal prosperity; observing to them. 
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hoirever, that tliey ought to treat popular raperatittoiit and 
prejudices with reverence* that they may awe the rwigmt. 
On the odier hand, the peraona unacquainted with the exer- 
cise of reason, are taught, by their BuperstitUma and prt^u- 
dices, to regard, as sinful, every attempt to embelliah the 
world and fill it with eivjoymenlfl : they accordingly preaeh tiie 
duty of trampling ft under foot, and tktey do not oease to de- 
claim against those of their countryinen who labour to increase 
life's Uessings. The confiiston occasioned by those clashing 
motives of conduct is so much the greater, that^ owing to tiie 
sjrmpathy existing between the reasoning and superstitions 
part of the society, they are frequently communicated from 
the one to the other, iafluencing both the same personsy and 
occasioning between their actions and professions a glaring, 
nay, even revolting discrepance. 

§ 4ir^In some ages and countries^ supentition and prejudice 
triumph altogether over the opposition of reason, but they do 
not, on that account, entirely forbid the use of this faculty. 

After having enslared her, instead of silencing, they make 
her their instrument. They ext9rt from her an acknowledg- 
ment that dogmas, of whose total contrariety to her laws abe 
is very adequate to judge, lie entirely beyond the limits of her 
jurisdiction ; and, when they have obtained from her thia con- 
cessioHi they oblige her to receive those dogmas as the uner- 
riug prtncqiles fr<Hn which she ia to deduce, by abstrose, subtle 
arguments — that periiaps logically flow from them---« system 
of articles of belief respecting matters into which it is not 
po s sible f(Mr her to have the slightest insight; so thut her 
whole concatenation of propositions on this subject, only sorves 
to exercise rigorous uademtaudings in regularly marshalling 
unititett^ible sentences, and to wither the hearts of those who 
imagine that eternal recompenses are promised to the under-^ 
standing which can employ itself with such futile acuteness, 
rather than to the disposition to do our duty towardb Crod, our 
neighbour and ourseivea. 

§ 5« — ^To prevent reasou from being thus led asttay by ont- 
st^ping her demesne, she should be induced to Icam to dis- 
thigiliA its bouflMU and firmly to intrench herself within it, 
that she may m>t be driren from it. She should carefully dis- 
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erimiittte from Ike doelrifies tluit are contnidiclc«'y to h^, those 
that are Rmply above lier reach, aiMl that, at the same time, 
are well authenticated as a dirioe oomiiiiiiilcation, both by ex- 
ternal proofir and their own nature, which should render them 
proper to magnify the mercy of God and to do good to man* 
DoctrmeB of this latter description she shonid hnmUy and 
gratefully reoeiye as the iKctates of unerring truth, but the 
former, agreeably to my opinion, she should, with unshaken 
irmness, reject. However ineompefeent she may be todis* 
closing to mankind snch distinct views of the design of the 
creation, as shall suflleieDtly encourage them to walk in llie 
ways of uprightness, she should still carefully remember that 
she is the only judge to whom we can i^ipeal,to decide on the- 
authenticity of a supernatural revelation that undertaken to 
tnpply her deficiency. What we learn from revelation respeet- 
ing the mysteries of our destiny should, though it give to our 
hopes a much surer ground to expatiate on» be in peifeot bar- 
mony with the oonclusions on the subject, which meditation, 
observation, and the generalisation of ideas present to un- 
deeded reason* If, in forming our belief on these awiblly im- 
portant matters, we treat reason with contempt as supposing 
her inadequate, not only to making valuable discoveries in 
them, but even to judging whedier these which it is asserted 
have been made to us by a heavenly revelation, have a cha* 
meter that testifies that we owe the knoidedge of them to the 
fountain of eternal truth — ^if we do not deign to interrogate 
reason, to know how fiir she gives her assent to doctrines pro* 
nmlgatedaa those of rovelation, we resign the distingulslMf 
prarogative of human nature^ and are in danger «f descending 
to the rank of silly sheep, u^o blandly rush along wherever 
they nuty be driven. 

j fi.-*.A naore driicate task than diat of AaUogthe hhtw 
•f saperstkioBi has reasem to go through, when she undertakeo 
daly to dtvelope» regubte, and okws the feeiiaga and desiieo 
Mooging ta human nature. 

I hare already, in the beginning of tUa chapter, to uch e d on 
the canaes that render it so difiicuU lor her freely to d o ve l opo 
«Mt lightly order those feelings,, hirt I shall here enter isto 
further details. 
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One cause of sach an Ooonpation being peculiarly embn^ 
iiassing to her» seems to me to he, that it places h^r in a very 
di£Perent predicament from that in which she stands, when she 
is engaged in inFestigatiog or fixing the principles of any art 
or science not immediately treating of our moral nature* 

In examining these arts and sciences, reason arms heiself 
with aU her powers* She behaves as a de^»otic chief invested 
with the rig^t to handle, without ceremony, the data to which 
she applies the scheme of her operations, as considering them 
nothing bat the materials with which she acts* The more 
too ske subjects them to her keen inspection and argumenta- 
tive, powers, the more she perceives them to befiruitftd of other 
data, by means of winch dhe can advance to new discoveries. 

But the feelings of the heart which are the primary data 
that must guide her in unfoldiag the principles of the moral 
sciences, will not bear to be thus authoritatively examined. 
They shrink from her penetrating ga^ie ; and if she attempt 
imperiously to grasp them, to sulnnit them to a rigorous scru- 
tiny, they wither and apparently exist no more. 
. When the individual, gifted to a remarkable d^pree with the 
faculty of reason, determines vigorously to exercise it, in stu- 
dying the constitntion oi the human heart, and that he dives 
into his own, in order to discover the nature of the various 
sensations wluch give life to it, he commonly finds very few 
feelings stirring within it, except just the ambition to conduct 
his studies to a good issue. So completely has the activity of 
his mind run into intellect, that the unusual vigour which his 
reason, by exercise, has acquired, has been gained at the ex* 
pense of his moral feelings, that have become proportionably 
languid and been reduced to the greatest penury. 
. Does he endeavour to acquire sufficient lights for prose* 
cnting, with advantage, his fevomite science, by a vigihmt 
research into the dispositions of other men, his labours are 
very nearly as fruitless as when he seeks to scan his own; for 
such is the fear which his scrutinizing glance and superior in* 
tellectnal powers inspire, that few of the feriings which agitate 
the human heart dare to manifest themaelves in his presence. 
Nay, the symptoms of them that do appear he is not sUttid 
in deciphering ; the sympathies which could mdce him qniddy 
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comprehend them are not lively in his breast, becaose die ori- 
ginal feelingv whence they should emanate are almost unknown 
to it. 

There are, however, some clamorous appetites and passions 
to which he never grows insensible. Though the habit that 
he has acquired of nourishing his mind with pure ideas, 
may prevent his abandoning himself to their suggestions, still 
he can easily sympathise with them. 

To them he commonly becomes indulgent, both because he 
sees in them almost all that he knows of the wants of human 
osture, and that he perceives, that by treating them with the 
utmost condescension, he will have opportunity to ingratiate 
himself with most of .the members of society, by abating the 
aire, — ^the witnessing of which is painful to him, — that indines 
them either to avoid, or be silent and constrained in his pre- 
sence. 

It follows from these remarks, that when reason makes the 
Tarious feelings which agitate mankind the immediate object 
of her studies, her observations, reflections and deductions 
will scarcely lead to real discoveries, or advance the cause of 
good order and morality, if she do not know how softly to 
iQoderate her exertions and veil her lustre. She should con- 
triFe to walk by the side of the moral feelings, scarcely no- 
tieed by them, in order that they may fearlessly display to her 
view their strength and variety : yet should she carefully open 
before them the path — so often closed by passion and preju- 
dice — to which they ought to conflne themselves. 

When reason skilfully fulfils this office^ the moral feelings^ 
^m their nature, offer her great facilities for crowning, with 
success, her endeavour to guide them. 

On her disclosing- to them a vista of the line in which they 
•hottid urge the mind to proceed, they become so conscious 
of being, when they are warmed by the view of it, in the 
order of nature, that it appears to them that this line of action 
owes the attractions which it has for them, to their own native 
impulsion, rather than to a process of reason. 

Sometimes this provident guardian is forced, to assert her 
Vithonty, in order to bridle the passions ^en they are in- 
<&ked to rebel against her. Yet even then — if she rightly dis- 
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charge her fimctioBS — slie will, in mort caMt, make it q>pear U 
the mind submissiTe to her injimctieii8» that its hotter feeUngi 
are triamphing over its disorderly passions, and not that it it 
obeying an inteUectaal power* 

§ 7« — Where reason shows herself entirely detached froa 
feeling to the mind which she orders to repel invading paa* 
sions, her commands enter into the catagory of the injimctiom 
issued by a cold, stem principle of duty. 

I have already mentioned that we should, as mnch as pos- 
sible, avoid placing frail humanity in a situation so trying and 
dispiriting, though to issue from it victoriously is oflten a Tery 
sublime action, which the leading minds in a community should 
know how to accomplish, otherwise they cannot conduct it to 
its highest state of perfection. 

§ 8.^ — There are cases in which reason, in opposing the ex- 
cess of passion, must appear denuded of feeling, nay, the mind 
that hearkens to her excites a much livelier interest in specta- 
tors, when it is seen stemming a violent passion, merely in obe- 
^ence to a deeply felt, cheerless principle of duty, than it 
would do could reason teach it to vanquish the passion to 
which she is opposed, by awakemng in it one more consonant 
to her views. These cases mostly are those of too violent 
aiBictiens caused by legitimate, tender affections. They may 
also spring from a variety of passions, founded in a good dis- 
position, but prompting the mind to erroneous proceedings. 

Pasnons of this nature, however, if we have long to combat 
them, wither the ima^nation ; and dry up in the heart the 
sources of blameless jo3rs. It is, therefore, desirable that rea- 
son, whether acting within the mind which a passion of this 
kind troubles, or addressing to it its langfuage by the voice of 
a friendly counsellor, should quickly awaken in it a vigorous 
passion apfHroved of by her, that may bear it triumphantly be- 
yond the gripe of the one which it ought to r^ress. 

§ 9. — Reason should unite itself so closely with the better 
feelings of the heart,' that it may become quite identified with 
them, and not only teach them to flow in an orderly form, bat 
he itself so penetrated with their spirit that they may lead it 
to take an intinmle survey of the Bwral nature of man and v^- 
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landf to watdi over Ito amelioratioii, particularly in the indi* 
vldaal whose mind may be the peculiar seat of reason. 

When reason, as is commonly the case, keeps itself too 
detached firom the moral feelings in determining, amidst the 
tumult of active Ufe, the laws by which men, in all its various 
conjunctures, ought to be guided, instead of engaging iadtvi* 
duals to look inward on themadve^, that each of them may 
correct his own passions in their source^ she teaches them to 
look solely abroad on the world, in order to observe the re- 
aults of human passiaus, to acquire a general knowledge of 
their nature, and invent the dykes that ought to be opposed to 
tlieir ravages : so that it would seem, that the business of im- 
proving mankind is a sort of abstract work, to be performed 
by the judicious amagement and application of general prin- 
ciples, which 'permit every individual to keep his attention 
aloof from himself and fix it entirely on the great mass of the 
community* The world becomes, in consequence, a strange 
scene, whene a sublime basis of government is laid by an 
intefljgence that would seem to put men on a par widi much 
higher orders oi created beings, and where little is erected on 
thb foundation but frail, paltry fabrics, raised by contempti- 
ble passions. 

To conclude — the discovery of the means to make the moral 
improvement of the people go hand in hand with their iatel- 
lectoaly is a great desideratum in the sciences which relate to 
the government of mankind* I hope, too, in the concluding 
pant of this work, to suggest various hints that may even- 
tually prove of great use in leading to such a happy disco- 
very. 



CHAPTER IL 

IMAGINATION. 



§ 1 4 — Imagination is a faculty in direct correspondence with 
the feelings of the heart. 
Tbe latter^ decide on the merit or demerit of the exciting 
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objects, agreeably to their intrinsic emotionsy which may be ei- 
ther those of aversion or liking, modified in a nmnberiess Tari- 
ety of manners. 

Imagination presents to our view, an object of whose merit 
or demerit we are to judge, by the kind of aversion or liking 
that it excites in us, in other words, we are to judge of them 
by the feelings which it raises in us. 

By this assertion I only mean, that when we know how to 
pronounce a judgment on the impressions made on us, by the 
objects of our imagination, we do it from consulting our feel-, 
ings ; but we are liable to be affected by those impressions^ 
long before we are capable to pronounce a judgment on them. 

In the chapter in which I treated of social love, I intimated 
my opinion, that our sensibility to that affection is first ex- 
cited by imagination. Though some persons are much more 
richly endowed than others with that faculty, I believe that we 
all have a considerable portion of it, which operates in us from 
the first dawn of intellect, and teaches us spontaneously to 
sympathize in the inward emotions of the persons around ns, 
when the approprilte signs of them are expressed in their 
aspect. 

According to this principle, the aid of imagination is alwajra 
necessary in calling forth social feelings, at least in the youngs 
and ignorant, who have not been taught by reflection, and tbe 
remembrance of various sensations experienced by them, to 
feel for another as they would for themselves, in drcumstances 
similar to his. But though imagination is continually at work 
in our minds,* and though, as I believe, she is the means to 
set most of our feelings in activity, it is not at aU times^ evi* 
dent that they are quickened by her agency. 

Where she attracts the notice of the reflecting or observing, it 
usually appears, that this faculty and the feelings of the heart, 
have a g^reat and equal influence ; so that either may be first 
affected, though both instantly communicate to the other tho 
impression that they have received, with the rapidity and force 
of an electric shock. I shall add, that it appears to me desi- 
rable, that imagination should habitually so identify herself 
with, and lose her separate existence in the feelings of the 
bearti that they should always appear to receive the original 
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impression made on the mind by any object. They may after- 
wards Gommunicate it to onr imaginaiion, which will probably 
hy its participation in it, react on our feelings, causing them 
to he still more energetic ; and this increase of energy, will in 
its turn react on our imagination, rendering it still more lively 
and more fertile. Such a succession of mutual action and re- 
action, may sometimes continue till both our feelings and ima- 
gination are wrought up to a high degree of excitation. . But 
in the course of this reciprocal reaction, it is better that our 
feelings, — insensibly indeed called forth by our imagination, — 
should have the lead, supposing the affection which moves them 
to be a good one, than that imagination, viewed as striking the 
attention by her own distinct operations, should get the start of 
them. Our feelings are much more likely to be durable and solid, 
and also, to produce, emotions truly suited to us, so that all per- 
sons of sensibility or of good taste, may take part in them. 
The tact of the true order of nature, is more given to our heart 
than to our imagination. When the latter precedes our feelings, 
it is apt to render us as inconstant as impetuous. Not being kept 
within orderly bounds, as it is when it has to reply faithfully to 
a feeling, it gets into a false direction, and the feelings which 
it calls forth, are not the simple, sincere ones that it thinks 
they are. They are usually little else but those of vanity, and 
the wish to make a striking effect ; sometimes they are merely 
the desire to experience strong emotions. 

Seldom do they impose on the spectators, or excite sym« 
pathy. 

§ 2^ — Reason and imagination, in considering^ the order of 
things which determines the destiny of mankind, begin by di- 
recting their attention to opposite portions of it. Reason thinks 
first of supplying the people's physical wants, and of gratify- 
ing their native love of liberty, as far as may be necessary to 
shield each individual from injustice, and enable him to enjoy 
in security, the fhiit of his labours. 

Imi^nation begins, by trying to procure to men, the high- 
est mental enjoyments of which they are capable. 

She disdains to take into consideration their physical wants, 
any further, than she can make the idea of them enter into 
the picture which she formsi of the pleasure that the feelings of 
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the heaftr oceasion those to taste who are aflfected by them. 
Thnsy the image of a person satbtfyiog his hunger, has in itself 
no charlbs for her ;- but when she thinks of tftie. labourer seated 
under atr^, which* himself or his father had planted; sur- 
ronndedy while eating of the produce of the field which he has 
cnltirated, by a beloved and joyous family, whom his labour 
suM»ins ; ^e contemplates thi^nteresting picture with an ever 
fre^ delight. ' ' 

As reason begins with what is neoessary, she oi^t to be 
consulted before imagination, and to keep her under control, 
lest she stray into wild, impracticahle paths. However, she 
blight to be careful not to constrain her motions, since 'tis ima- 
gination who chiefly penetrates us with warm admiration for 
the charms of virtue, and who gives us energy to rise superior 
to^&uv strongest passing dedres, captivated by the attractions 
of the good which it is our duty to seek, in preference to their 
gratification. She often renders practicable to us, noble un- 
dertaki^, that, without her aid, would seem entirely above 
our forces. 'Tis die in short, who best seenres us from falHag 
Into tl^t painful situation, in which nothing attaches m to our 
difty, but a firm though cheerless principle, wUle all the incli« 
nations stining in our breast, are contrary to it. '^- 

Imagination has so much the more need of being gmded by 
reason, from her being, notwithstanding her contempt for the 
gross, material part of life's affairs, very liable to be perverted 
by the necessity we are under to attend to them. Though she 
scorns calculations of interest, she is very ready to lend her 
colours, to hide whatever is paltry in the results of those cal- 
culations, and to persuade us, by tempting us to admire their 
brilliancy, that we act honourably, in letting our mind be en- 
grossed by them. 

She teaches us to love riches and honours, and to become 
mean sycophants to the persons in whose power it is to con- 
fer them. 

She induces the courtier to admire himself equally, when he 
has the honour to approach his master to offer him servile hom- 
i^, or when he receives it in his turn from his dependents. 

She persuades the ambitious man who climbs the pinnacle of 
power, that he must really be a god upon tiie earth, since he is 
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the eentre, round wluch are collected go many symbols of 
authority, wealth and g^randenr. 

Imagfination requires to be rdled by reason from another 
motiTe. It is that she creates images of a beau ideal, analo- 
gous to every passion. Sometimes she renders those images 
so enticing, that, unless controled by right reason, she would 
Mon mislead men to actions entirely contrary to the laws of 
virtue. 

§ 3^ — Imagination influences the mind in two different man- 
ners, to seek the good presented to it by her. In the one she 
directs its attention solely on the charms of the object which 
she exhibits to its hopes ; in the other she only makes this ob- 
ject a secondary consideration ; the mind's consciousness of its 
own powers, and the wish to exert them in a way which 
shall fully display them, are what are principally present to it. 

The persons whom she ardently influences in the former man- 
ner, are peculiarly under her power, nor is it difficult for her so 
to dazzle them, that they yield themselves up implicitly to the 
guidanoe of rulers, who throw them into abject slavery. It is 
not so easy for her thus to betray those whom she strongly in- 
fluences in the second manner ; they are more independent of 
her, being less sensible to her radiance. However, as military 
glory has great attractions for them, the rulers who kindle 
their imagination, by giving them an opportunity to perform 
warlike exploits, can reduce them imperceptibly into slavery, 
snd make the proudest beings amongst them, rejoice in revolv- 
ing like satelites around them. 

§ 4« — The objects presented to us by onr imagination, are not 
tlwajrs distinct images. On the contrary, «it delights in the 
>^agae, the indefinite, and the mysterious. It is never perhaps 
excited to a high degree of enthusiasm, that the images which 
it offers to our contemplation, however dear they may be in 
the centre, do not appear to spread out and lofae themselves 
injinfim'ty. 

§ 5. — The aspirations of imagination towards infinity are, I 
believe, one cause, though an indirect one, of the singular 
pleasure with which she contemplates spectacles of ruin and 
destruction, when they are exhibited on a large scale. It is not 
merely the resutless conqueror, marking his progress by a 
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widely^preading ravage, who commands her admiration : the 
aspect of the physical globe, when it testifies a great over- 
throw of the happy order usually prevailing in it, fills her, 
also, with awe and delight. 

She gazes with rapture ou barren mountains, whose wild^ 
disorderly form^ announces that they are the produce of some 
great convulsion of nature. 

She stands happy and composed on the brink of the tremen- 
dous precipice, at whose base lie scattered huge fragments of 
rock, that have rolled thundering down the steep : and she en- 
joys the idea of the powerful earthquake which has thus 
transformed a scene formerly, as she supposes, fair and fertile, 
into one of horrible desolation. 

Yet I do not believe that when she enjoys contemplating the 
sig^s of the passage of a gigantic^ devastating force, she nlti- 
mately arrests her attention on the thought of the destruction 
caused by it* Life, happiness and order seem to me ever to 
animate. the furthest views that present themselves to her gaze. 
.These views, are, indeed, usually so vague and confused, that 
she is not herself aware of their nature. But her aspirations 
towards some gnuider order of things than the visible one 
never cease. She cannot form the slightest image respecting 
that order : she has merely a presentiment that it will satisfy 
all her wishes, and particularly give full indulgence to her 
craving to launch into infinity. Not able then to nourish her- 
self with images of this order, she pacifies her eager desire 
to see it accomplished, by a sort of negative gratification^ when 
she contemplates scenes that remind her that the order of 
things at present established shall pass away, and that it shall 
be dissolved by a power whose amazing force can readily make 
it be succeeded by one commensurate to her vast desires. The 
scenes of partial havoc which she beholds, seem to her to indi- 
cate a ruler who marches to the accomplishment of his designs 
with bold, unmeasured steps, not bestowing a minute care on 
perfecting the order of things at present existing, since it is 
.only one of the transitory states through which he decrees 
that nature and mankind shall pass, ere they shall be subjected 
to a final and unspeakably glorious system of order. 

Filled with mysterious aspirations which prompt her to look 
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down on the order and beauty prevailing in the physkal and 
moral world, imagination admires the ruthless conqueror as 
the minister of him, who ordains that destruction shall go forth, 
to prepare the way for the fulfilment of his lofty purposes. In 
like manner she views the ruinous earthquake and the over- 
throwing tempest, as mighty events that forward his great 
designs. 

$ 6. — It appears to me that imagination is a faculty which, 
^pvere we entirely under its government, would aspire to teach 
lis the whole order of the universe as exhibited in times past, 
present and to come, from presuming that it must agree with 
the types of it which this faculty can produce within itself. 

We commonly see ignorant people, greatly under the in- 
fluence of their imagination, who trust to their presentiments 
as to an oracle ; who believe that they have an intuitive know- 
ledge of events that pass far from them ; and who think that 
they can foresee the arrival of those which they wish to occur ; 
merely because their ardent desire appears to them an assur- 
ance of their accomplishment. Nay, they not unfreqnently 
persuade themselves that it depends with them to ensure the 
success of an undertaking, mistaking an eager wish to see it 
fulfilled for the power to execute it. 

These observations lead me to remark another contrast be- 
tween reason and imagination in their manner of proceeding. 

Both love order, or a system of things harmoniously com- 
bined, but, in respect to the affairs of the world, reason seeks 
to discover the order that does or might reign in them by an 
attentive observation of facto, their connexion and results. If 
she direct her glance inward, to take a vte% of the mind of her 
possessor, it is only that she may become thoroughly acquainted 
with human nature, as being at once the subject which her 
laws ought to regelate, and the source whence they are to 
emanate. 

Imagination, on the contrary, troubles herself little with 
trying to enlighten her ignorance of the human mind, either 
by an attentive study of its inward or outward operations ; for 
she thinks that she sees within herself images which represent 
faithfully what it js, and that she ha^ a sure presentiment of 
the laws which preside over its destiny. 
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This differenoe exhibits reason as a ftcnlty which likes to 
study realities, and imagination as one which, if she be not 
eontroled by reason, contents herself with illnsions. Bnl 
though she must be kept in strict subordination, she ought not 
to be despised, or deprived of her energy : if reason be not 
held, by hw, at that elevated point at which she can contem- 
plate, with admiration, fine ideal archetypes of moral order, 
she will be led to give the preference to what is apparently 
useful, and this error will quickly engage her to fix her 
choice on what a cold spirit of calculation judges to be expe- 
dient. 

Though imagina^on, if we be impUciCly guided by her, 
sends us wildly wandering in search of illusions, it is a dan- 
gerous error to suppose, that she thns dasales us falsely at a 
time when, animating us to support some noble cause, by the 
notion that it must triumph, because the eternal laws of order 
require that it should, she gives us force to verify our presen- 
tiaMut. On such occasions as these she ought only to be con- 
sidered, I think, as clothing the immntaUe maTims of truth 
and justice in the form which best adapts them to our weak- 
ness. If there be any thing false in her manner of acting, it 
lies in this, that she is too apt to let those noble images vanish 
from before our sight, as if, indeed, they were bat ilhunons. 
Could she engage us for ever resolutely to keep them in view, 
and to strain, continnally, every nerve to make our own sen- 
timents, and those of the persons who heacken to us, conres- 
pond to these glorious archetypes, imprassuig us with the 
conviction that, thoi^h we be continually disappointed^ it is 
our duty still to strive to establish on eartk the virtaes which 
they exhibit, imagination, instead of being a fidse gaide^ 
would be a faithAil light shining in darkness, to lead us on to 
the term whither we ought to tend. 

It is reason's office^ once she becomes penetrated with a seur 
timent of the beanty of these archetypes, and that she is oon- 
vinced of d^ir being true to the |m»portions required by the 
order of natore, to keep imagination, even when she begins to 
iag, steady to the contemplation of them, so that the mind 
which she has, by presenting them to its view, warmed with 
the love of virtue, and with a determination to obey her law% 
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shall, with unshaken conataney, eontinae, throughout its whole 
career, faithful to the same principles, though it may, in the 
end, be forced to renounce the hope — wluch mig^t originally 
have animated it to great exertions — of communicating to 
some portion of mankind sentiments similar to its own. 

!t is common to speak of the illusions which imagination 
furnishes to the young, and it cannot be doubted that she does 
frequently Mind them by rery dangerous ones. Thus, for 
instance, what faUl errors is not a youth liable to commit, 
when, under the influence of a fiery imagination, he seeks to 
produce some impracticable good, or acts with too much pre- 
cipitation to faring d>out a good which he might eflPect in using 
eantion and moderation. 

The iBusions wrought in youth by imi^nation have been so 
often and^ fully discussed, that I think it needless to dwell 
on this subject. In the few remarks, therefore, which I am 
gfoing to make, my principal design is to notice the exaggera- 
tions which, I think, may sometimes be attributed to those who 
ipeak of the iUusions of imagination. 

She sadly deceires the young when she flatters them with 
the hope that, because fortune smiles on the morning of their 
existence, it will e^er continue to do so, and that they may 
U]r their aceount to go joyfully through life without any care 
or trouble. 

She deceires them cruelly when she hides from them the 
priTstions, the regrets, the despondency which will prey on 
them in their old age, if they do not, by a youth spent in kra- 
Mle toil and labour, earn to themselres the advantage of look- 
ing back, with satisfi&ction, on their past life. 

Bat when imagination excites the young lio derote them- 
Mlves to a life of business and fatigue for a good purpose, in- 
stead of meriting to be called a decetrer, should the hopes 
which she held out to them not be realized, she resembles the 
prudent ftither in the ftUe, who engaged ins sons to cnhiY»te 
their field by the hope of finding a treasure, and who by these 
iBeans made them obtain a most abundant erc^. She sthrs them 
to enterprises which will have their reward, though not in the 
manner in which she led them to look for it. They have the 
^flfactiou to find that they have done righty and experience 
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teaches them that this satisfaction, independently of good or 
ill fortune, is the highest that they could have obtained had 
tbeir projects been successful. They thence learn to persist in 
the same praiseworthy course, from motires that become every 
day purer. 

When the young keep within the bounds which I have imii- 
cated, they are not in the main under an illusion, in seeking to 
embellish this world, as if great happiness were to be found in 
it, even though facts speak literally against them. To do what 
we can to make this world the abode of happiness, and then 
to submit, with patience, and without despondency, to the de- 
crees of Providence, when it pleases it to visit us with afflic- 
tions, such is the duty imposed on us ; *tis, no doubt, to learn 
to fulfil it well that we are placed in this chequered scene. 

Far grater is the illusion which the old allow to torment 
them, when they conclude that it is wise to pass mournfully 
through this world, as if it were a vale of sadness, to which it 
would be useless to try to give a more cheerful aspect.* 

§ 7« — 'Tis in respect to future time that imagination, when 
she becomes unbridled, pretends to the power of discovering 
written within herself, the course of events. In regard to the 
past, she makes little opposition to our consulting every docu- 
ment which can give us authentic information. Our interests, 
to whose influence, in spite of her lofty pretensions, she is 
greatly subject, impel her to occupy herself chiefly about the 
future, from its presenting the field iii which they have to con- 
tend, and she yields easily to the hope of discovering in her- 
self the types of what is contained in it, because of the utter 
darkness which precludes her gratifying, in any other manner, 
her wish to penetrate into its mysteries. She is calmer when 
she turns to past time, particularly as she can wididraw from 
a great portion of it the veil. that covers it. 



* It will be readUy andentood that, In ooanieDing the old to endeavour to 
preserve a portion of those glowing hopes, and of the hcultj to deck the 
world in brilliant colours, which peculiarly dintinguish the young, I do not 
mean to say that they should be impelled to act thus by any more personal 
motiT^ than an indulgent sympathy with the latter ; or that they should not 
carefully guard against the temptation to measure back their steps to earth, 
from forgetting that they are no longer young, nor fit receptacles of worldly 
pleasure. 
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She is induced to acquiesce the more freely in the oonsdoas^ 
ness of her utter incapacity to find within herself the types of 
the events which fill it, from having the hope to glean, from an 
historical acquaintance with it, the power to see in herself a 
fiuthixd representation of its principal productions. 

When she has enriched her thoughts with a great number 
of the images of what past time has produced, how much does 
she not delight in retracing them to the mind I For instance^ 
she makes us exquisitely enjoy treading on what we call classic 
ground, where every object reminds us of memorable events, 
obscurely seen in the night of antiquity, but of which imagi* 
nation presents us an image far more beautifid, and particu- 
larly far more sublime, than the reality would probably justify. 
She fillsithe immense interval that separates those events from 
our time, with a sort of vague glow, which makes them ap- 
pear to lose themselves in infinity whether of time or space. 

It is to be remarked, that the fisu^ility with which the images 
that she presents to us awaken in our breast the sense of infi- 
nity, furnishes the principal means that she posesses of ele- 
vating and delighting our mind. She further shows how active 
she is to extract, from past time, the essence of all that 
charmed us in it, by the pleasure with which she makes us 
look back on our infancy and adolescence. What sweets does 
she not pour over those periods of our existence ; sweets that 
often they never in reality knew, but which, heedless of me- 
mory's true language, she is so pertinacious in attributing to 
them that, though it was for many ages the custom to treat 
children tyrannically, she always, till of late years, when rea- 
son has become vigilant to examine faithfully into facts, roado 
most parents believe, that, in spite of the oppression which 
they then suffered, their childhood was the haj^iest time of 
their life, and that the tyranny which they exercised, in their 
turn, over their unfortunate children, did not hindef their en- 
joying a felicity surpassing that of the happiest grown up 
persons. 

Thus does imagination labour continuaUy, by the contem* 
plation of the exterior world, to enrich herself with those 
types or representations of the moral scheme pervading it, and 
the events that have taken place in it, which she considers 
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ikMl she ouf^ to have. It is true thttt, wliaii slie has laid in 
the greatest abiudanoe of images, she is not the nearer having 
an intuitive perception of what is, was, or is to be: she has 
only eoBeated materials by which Ae may form, at will, ideal 
worlds. If, whtm she thus amuses herself, she be guided by 
reason and true feeiiags, she creates such, as shall iq^pear to 
those who study them faithfully, to represent the passicMisaBd 
chaneters which act in real life, though the events and per- 
sonsges be fictitioas. She gives, nevertheless, to what she 
represents, a kind of picturesque beauty, which makes it ap- 
pear that the objects dial; she exhibits are not direct o(^»ies 
of real life, but nther those of the types of a beau ideal, ana- 
logous to real life, which she has obtained by the contempla- 
tion of it. ^ 

It may be further observed, that in general the more her 
compositions are of an elevated kind, the m<n« the likeness 
whidi they bear is not immediately to real life* In her fiimi- 
liar works, sudi as comedies and many kuids of painting, she 
often does represent very exactly its physiognomy; though 
even then she loss tries to charm the spectators by inunediate 
copies of it, than by those of the impressions which it has 
made on their minds : it is true, that these impressions are to 
be reproduced exactly such as they were received, 4uid there- 
fore the language cyf comedies must ofUm be completely the 
same as we are accustomed to hear in the world, or it would 
offend us, while other dnunatic compositions, more particu- 
larly designed to correspond to that beau ideal of the world 
which we Ioto to contemplate, please us better when the per- 
sonages express their sentiments and passions in fine verses, or 
even in music 

In regard to paintings of familiar subjects, particularly por- 
traits, we require an exact representation of the original rather 
than of a beau ideal. However, even portraits are not meant 
to raise an illusion in our mind, as if the origimd were present, 
which illusion would be the mark of their perfection, if their 
des^ were literally to re-produce his figure. They are in- 
tended, as it seems to me, to give a visible and exact form to 
the images left in our memory by his appearance, if we knew 
him; or, if we take interest in him without having known him, 
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to let US hav^ the satiafaction of depositiiigy in our memory, 
images tkat resemUe him. The original of the portrait being 
indeed always the objeet whose features it represents, we are 
natorally led to think that the use of it is to make him appear 
present though he be absent. Imagination is rery prompt to 
confound the types of ihing^ which she lays by in our mind, 
with what has a real existence. 'Tis not only from real life 
that she receives the impressions by means of which she com- 
poses her types, but her pleasure in seeing objects which fur- 
nish her with models for these compositions is such, that often 
she looks on them with as much pleasure as if tiiey wtra 
images which, without our being aware of it, had existed ia 
our mind, and which, by some magic power, we saw suddenly 
called into existence. 'Tis from such a motive, n^en she sees 
a faithful representation of some image which our memory 
cherishes, that she likes to persuade herself tiiat it is not a copy 
of what is painted in our mind, but a really animated figure. 

Bat notwithstanding these illusions ; the vague, the melan- 
choly pleasure, and the musing disposition with which we 
contemplate the portrait of a friend from whom distance or 
death separates us, ex|^ains sufficiently that we know we are 
looking, not at tihe artM representation of a living being, but 
at the visible expression of an image imprinted in our breast, 
and over which imagination casts an indefinite charm. When 
we go into a gallery of fiunily pictures in which we take in* 
terest, we have, I think, a feeling similar to that that is excited 
in US, by our treading on the ground whidi has been long since 
the scene of great actions. In both cases the objects we be- 
hold serve to warm crar imagination, and to render it active ia 
opening to our view ideas of events and scenes that are now 
no more, but which it connects majestically with the present 
moment, by means of the sentiment of infinity tiuit it awakens 
in our heart, and that makes us feel as being in some measure 
spectators of the ancient facts, ef which the objects presented 
to our gaze remind us. 

One proof of our always wishing to remember that the 
crsatioas of imag^ination, which are exhibited to tiie eye, are 
representations of the types collected by the mind from the 
view of sensible olgects, rather than copies ^friiich literally ez« 
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press those objects, is, that we do not love to see in them sudi 
exact likenesses of the human figure as would be produced, l 
were the art of the sculptor and that of the painter united in ' 
the formation of them. The sculptor displeases us if he do 
not show that his figures correspond to ideal archetypes by 
their wanting colour, and the painter if he do not leave them 
without relief.(a) 

§ 8. — While I am exposing my views relative to the opera- 
tions of imagination, I shall take the opportunity of adding, 
on the subject of this faculty, and more particularly on its pre- 
dilection for the fine arts, some further remarks which, though 
less proper than the foregoing to throw sonle light on my con- 
ceptions concerning the nature of man, and the analogies of 
his faculties with those of higher beings, will still contribute 
to render more perspicuous the notions which 'I have under- 
taken to explain, touching the scheme of moral order that i» 
at leng^th to preside over the destinies of mankind. 

I have mentioned, cursorily^ that imagination creates image:i 
analogous to every passion. This fact, I think, merits to be 
more particularly noticed. 

Though imagination be a fiiculty which aspires to contem- 
plating, within herself, the whole order of the universe, yet 
is she much less inclined to take immense views which can 
only offer indefinite combinations, than to fix her attention on 
a few, or even single images.* 

By thus concentrating it, she enjoys the pleasure of seeing 
distinct objects ; of recreating herself by an endless variety of 
them ; and of warming, continually, the feelings, by her vivid 
and rapid creations. However, even in presenting to us iso- 
lated images, she still prompts us to aspire towards confounding 
our existence with a mysterious infinity, and gives us notice 
of her pretension to the possession of the power of unfolding 
to us all its depths. 

Whenever a strong passion of any kind sets her in activity, 

* On account of her propensity to contemplate continually distinct iniagcB, 
she does not seek to dire into any portion of future events except that which 
particidarly interests her. But the facility with which she |iersuadea as of 
her ability to unfold to us that portion, however vast and complicated may 
be its bearings, is sufficient to ascertain her proneness to believe that she cai^ 
with .an unen'ing glance, descry what Is wrapt up In the boaom of fatiifity. 
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sKe Goloara the entire unirerse so as to persuade us that the 
whole Older reigning in it corresponds to th.it passion. Thue, 
warm and joyons emotions of Ipve, dispose the lover to find 
far more beauties beaming throughout nature than those which 
strike an unimpassioned eye. In the coldest climate of tlie 
north, where only pale, scentless flowers mark the arrival of 
summer, he thinks that he sees it pouring from its lap all the 
perfumes of Arabia, and inviting him to taste the sweets of a 
4elieious repose* in a bower of roses, beneath a starry sky so 
soft, so v'oluptuous, that the night would seem to hare taken 
the place of the day on purpose to delight fond lovers with an 
agreeable obscurity. 

Is fear the passion which agitates violently our bosom? 
With what tremendous phantoms does not every scene seem 
peopled I The light of day can scarcely convince us of their 
non-existence, and with the return of night they constantly 
re-asisnme a menacing form. 

In like manner a profound grief clothes all nature in mourn- 
ing, or, if it allow her to appear brilliant and joyous, it dis- 
poses us to wonder at her corresponding so little with our 
feelings. 

This tendency of imagination to present to us an entire order 
of nature in harmony with the sensations which prevail in us, 
may be remarked from the first moment that this fapulty begins 
to display itself in infants. A gloomy object that strikes a young 
infiiat with terror, seems to be one of the first things that 
usually excites this faculty in a remarkable manner ; and tVie 
fright with which he is seized on beholding such an object, 
manifests that his imagination begins already to invest it with 
a sort of indefibite power and grandeur. 

§ 9. — Having been led by my subject to touch on the work- 
ings of imagination, in the minds of young infants, I shall, 
before I quit this topic, remark that, though imagination re- 
ceives its first impressions from something which naturally 
pleases or displeases infants in the objects which they behold, 
it soon begins to be painfully afi*ected by what has an unusual 
appearance in the forms in which they take interest. For in- 
stance, a timid child of ten or twelve months old, and of quick 
lively perceptions, is as much alarmed when hii hand is strangely 

u 
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discoloured or appears to be wounded, as though he were really 
hurt : in like manner, if he be remarkable for tender aeusi- 
bility, he is distressed on observing any sudden change, whidi 
strikes him as sinister, take place in the aspect of a friend. 

Another instance of a child's imagination being lialiie to be 
aflPected by an unexpected derangement of the order of tiitngi 
to which it is accustomed, may be derived from the apprehen- 
sions manifested by a timid infant, after it has b^^on to walk 
alone, on approaching suddenly the edge of an abysa. Chil* 
dren, it appears, have no instinct which warns them to avoid 
falling from heights, since it is well known, that, when they 
are too joyous in the sentiment of their existence to attend 
much to impressions made on them by outward objects, they 
long require to be closely watched, from the confidence with 
which they expose themselves to the most dangerous fidis^ 
But notwithstanding this fact, I have observed that timid dul- 
dren, of lively perceptions, soon leam to start back with terror 
from the brink of a precipice, because habit leads them to expect 
to see the ground constantly stretched out beneath Aeir feet. 

§ 10. — In respect to our employments, considered relatively 
to their intrinsic worth, 'tis imagination, generally speaking, 
that furnishes those which are the most fit to procure ns a pore 
and elevated happiness, of a kind that is not immediately con- 
nected with the consciousness of having discharged our dnty. 

The highest happiness of all proceeds from those actions 
which we believe to be peculiarly acceptable to God, and, either 
in their immediate results useful to mankind, or else a triumph 
gained over our own wrong passions. But suppose, lor a mo- 
ment, that we had no wrong passions to sunnount, and that all 
mankind were so virtuous and fortunate as to leave ns with- 
out an opportunity to do good to any one, in that case the best 
employment which most men could make of their leisure mo- 
ments, for the sake of tasting a happiness pure and refined, 
would he to cultivate one of the fine arts.* Now the most 



• Somemfsht be asifioyM with equal advauli^ ia |ifimiir>|i«g Into Um 
mysteriei of the material univene. Bq$ tliia etoidy would not> for many, 
lie productive of a permanent and lively aatisfaction, because it would loee iu 
intenft for those who had TCachedUM laal limita to whick kaowladlfe had 

airived, npleti they wweaaimaled with the hope of adT«nciiig» by fionhdie- 
e»T«rici^ ita further progrem. 
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perfect diaracter seems to me to be that of the man who, while 
he would viliugly strain every nerre to lessen, as much as he 
coaU» the misery of this world, would know how to make him- 
setf supremely happy, did it contain none, and that he never, 
of eearsei had an opportunity to assume a sort of superiority 
ever any of his fellow-creatures, by filling the part of a 
beaefscter. 

This i^^pears to me a reason for the cultivation of the fine 
arts, aot» certainly, by every individual, but by every people, 
for, as far as the perfecting of our character depends on the 
nature of onr employments, the idea of perfection is only ap* 
plicable to an entire nati^u ' One, desirous to advance to a 
high state of improvement^ ought to cultivate every art and 
profession to sucb a d^pree, as that it may throw, into the 
common mass of civilization, the due proportion of advanti^;es 
which it is proper to produce. But individuals must confine 
themselves to one particular calling. For instance, though it 
be pernicious to a nation that the duty of doing good to the 
distressed be pushed in it to an exaggerated length, some indi- 
viduals^ — such as the sisters of charity, — make a most noble 
use of their time, in consecrating it entirely to the suffering 
part of humanity. In like manner, the cultivation of the fine 
arts should only occupy that portion of the national attention 
which can be bestowed on heightening happiness in a world, 
whose principal cares should ever be directed on the means of 
making the various conditions of mankind easy, and as free 
from misery as possible. 

The caltivation of the fine arts, like every other species 
of occupation whose immediate object is to open, to him 
who pursues it, very exquisite sources of enjoyment, will 
enervate the mind and make it unfit for very daring efforts of 
virtue, if it have not an opportunity of being braced by the 
example and conversation of persons to whose character more 
hardy employments give a firmer tone. 

The members of the nation too much addicted to the enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts, will grow corrupted and selfish, from 
learning to keep solely in view their own individual happiness. 
Even though they be conversant with noble sentiments and 
tae actions, it will only be for the sake of enjoying the beau 

u2 
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ideal that they present to them : persons in real life will appear 
to them as creatures too dull and material to be worthy of in- 
spiring them with interest ; or, if they be sometimes excited 
to wish to serve them, they will proportion their zeal to the 
elegance and the charms which they admire in them, not to 
their merit or necessities. 

In a community, then, where the fine arts are cultiTated, 
the greatest vigilance should be continually employed to pre- 
vent the prevalence of the fashion of attaching too high a 
price to their enjoyments. 

Where they flourish within due bounds, they serve as an 
excellent corrective to that selfish, wrangling disposition, — in- 
compatible with elevated sentiments of order, — which is en- 
gendered by a habit of studying our isolated, personal rights, 
and which reason, who loves to discuss them, is apt to fo- 
ment 

The fine arts contribute to collect this disposition, because, 
as far as they treat of the feelings of the human heart, — and 
their principal province is to treat of them, — they represent 
mankind almost solely under that point of view in which aU 
individuals appear as destined to undergo a great mutual influ- 
ence, and to live, in a manner, for each other. 

They deck authority in all its majesty, and a generous sub- 
mission in all its devotedness ; they teach us to sympathize 
with the emotions of an ardent, disinterested love, as well as 
with those of every other tender affection. 

Sometimes, it is true, they invest wrong passions with at- 
tractions, but when they do, it is usually by blending with 
them something good or noble that really deserves esteem. 
Their appointed office is to make us feel the beauty and gran- 
deur of a system of order agreeable to the laws of nature, and 
to impress us with the conviction of how noble a rank each 
person may fill in it, without quitting his place. 

I admit, however, that, though the fine arts* exalt and warm 
in our breast those sentiments which place us in immediate 
relation with the public, by extolling every heroic sacrifice of 
self-interest to the public weal, as well as an implicit submis- 
sion to the laws, or to the orders of superiors when the public 

* I allad* particularly to the art of historic painting. 
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weal requires it, yet they are prone to encourage such daring 
speculations, respecting the naturo of the government adapted 
to promote the public weal, as could not often be reduced to 
practice. 

In this respect, as well as in every other, reason ought to be 
vigilant to prevent the dictates of imagination from leading us 
into error ; but it is, nevertheless, true that the latter renders 
us service when, by means of the fine arts, she makes the sen- 
ment of our relations with our fellow-creatures, and of our 
having, in consequence, social duties to perform, reign para- 
mount in our minds, instead of the notion of our own per* 
sonal rights. 

When imagination thus unfolds, in all their energy, our sen- 
timents of civil and political order, she leaves to reason no 
other task but that of modifying and tempering them. 

Imagination, if she be well directed in the exercise of the 
fine arts, tends remarkably, even though happiness be the sole 
immediate object of our fpursuit, to make us conscious that 
virtue is the true source of unclouded felicity, in spite of the 
painful sacrifices that she sometimes demands. The fine arts 
ofJKen display these sacrifices in such an attractive light, that 
they warm those who consider the imaginary represen- 
tation of them with admiration, impelling them to acknow- 
ledge that the power to make thc^m is, by a just law of nature, 
one of the principal qualities which we must possess to become 
susceptible of real happiness. 

Where the fine arts are judiciously cultivated, the charac- 
ters of men and the events determined by them, acquire, by 
degrees, a great part of the elevation and beauty of the images 
by which real life is represented, in the ideal world that ima- 
gination is accustomed to create. The interval which sepa- 
rates that world firom real life becomes, in consequence, greatly 
less, and is sometimes so completely annihilated, that the rrts, 
even in conferring on the personages whom they form all the 
nobleness of character and graces of manner, by which they 
wish their finest productions to be disttinguiUied, find living 
models that they may copy exactly. 

By refining the taste of mankind, the fine arts open to 
social love and the wish to act right a much wider field for ex- 
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«ra»ing all those good qnalitioi whkii tkey put in actinty ; 
siiioe we have far more opportiinky to procure to our neigli- 
bour pure and delioate joys, ai also to aroid paiaiBg lui 
seiMibility, in a highly polished society than in a barbaceos 
one. 

The persons, however, cmdoed with the most splendid taleats 
for the fine arts, should aroid the filial and cottmoo emnr of 
priding themselves on an ei^ganisatien that fives then an ex- 
quisite relish for very refined happhiess, as thoi^h they dc* 
rived from it that title to respect which the steady exercise of 
their duties, olten perhaps rude and painful, can alone eonfsr 
on them. Though a taste for the fine arts, well directed, offers 
to him who possesses it a wider range, in some respecia, for the 
exercise of virtues than that which Mea within the osoipass of 
minds of a coarser mould, yet do these loiter often possess 
advanti^^ by which their defects are compensated. Fre- 
quently, for lustaoce, are they capable of serving their neigh- 
bour with a more devoted ardour, because they are not so 
much tempted to occupy themselves about their own pains and 
pleasures ; and, though the servioea diat they render him nay 
relate to necessities which affect equally the meet ignotMit aad 
highly educated part of manhind, yet are they somctiaseo such 
as require the greatest sacrifices en the pait of ihe doer of 
them ; while he vrho receives them is foreed to adcnowledge, 
even where his sentiments are highly refined, that the person 
to whom he owes theih is a far more valuable fnesid to him 
than he would be, did he merely know hew to procure him 
the elegant enjoyments consonant to a polished taste. 

§ 11. — I have endeavoured to draw the attention ef the 
reader on the fiu)t cf imagination being prene to believe^ that 
she can find within herself sure notices of what future time is to 
bring forth. I have also bidden him remarh the pleasure which 
she takes in seeing the mind store up in its memory a great 
knowledge of past events, since she thus recreates heivelf by 
launching into the abyss of time elapsed, or by modellmg ideal 
scenes, but more picturesque and interestnig, on those which 
the world presents to her gase. 

I shall now request the reader to arrest his thonghts on the 
notions which we foirm respecting the relation in which created 
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beij^ whose mincb hare attained the higheist possible perfec- 
tion, both intellectaal and moral, stand with the universe, 
considered as the object of their contemplations, and to draw 
some comparison between their mode of connecting them« 
selres with it, and the effects produced on mortals by imagi- 
nation. 

The notion that suits my i^prehensions of them is, that they 
not only see within themselves clear types of the whole crea- 
tion, sttdi as it has been iJuongh the past and is to be through 
the ftetore time, but that they also can eontemplate inuiges 
withm their minds, of the infinite variety of destinies which 
every different combination of events would prepare for every 
creature. 

I jv^'S^ ^®^ ^^ *U ^ images that they survey fill them 
with unspeakable pleasure, on account of the exquisitely har- 
monious spirit breathing through them, and that more parti- 
eidarly the types ^ioh represent to them the actual creation, 
bear, throughout, so much the impression of order and har- 
mony, that, even supposing them only to see a part of them, 
they could complete the whole series from discerning what the 
plan, reigfning in the types in their possession, required the re- 
mainder to be in order to complete it. 

Their oonviotioB, I judge, that the creation is the work of 
perfect goodness and unerring wisdom, reposes on as self-evi- 
dent prindples as those which guide reason in exploring the 
isbyrintin of the exact sciences. 

Imagination would also willingly persuade mortals, that her 
judgments are founded on principles whose undeniable truth 
most be evident to every mind to which they are clearly un- 
folded. When she is strongly affected by a sentiment of ad- 
miration or abhorrence, and wishes to communicate to by- 
standera her impreasions, how does she labour to arrive at 
cetfievident prineiples whenoe her judgments could be plainly 
dedueed. Her usual object is to endeavour to demonstrate 
them to be conformable to the eternal laws of right, order, 
besnty, or harmony. Since it is impossible for her to prove 
her thesis with mathematical precision, she strives at least to 
blind the spectators to this fact, by inflaming their minds with 
miages and sentinMnts congenial to her views, and that shall 
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determine them to adopt them with umrersal appTanse, as 
though their justness had heen fully manifested. Hence she 
abounds in metaphors and tmpes, in various enticing figures of 
speech, and in inebriating bursts of eloquence. 

I have already discussed her pretension to the faculty of frar- 
Teying at once the whole creation throughout the entire dura- 
tion of time. I have ftlso remarked the delight that she 
takes in creating ideal scenes, which are modelled, no doubt, 011 
the existing world, because she can have no images b«t what 
are derived from it. However, she would willingly, if she 
could, invent scenes entirely dissimilar from &ny thing that 
occurs in the known creation, as I think she proves by the 
wild, grotesque views which she sometimes opens to us of 
other worlds, nor have I a doubt that she would gladly trans- 
pose the universe into as many different forms, and vary as 
frequently the nature and destiny of every living creatvre, as 
the types deposited in the minds of the beings who see all 
things of which the existence is possible, would admit of. 

The creatures on M'hom their Creator has conferred such un- 
limited knowledge of the beings contained in the universe, and 
such a boundless sensibility to their joys and sorrows, as that 
they can personally distinguish and feel for each of them, love» 
I conclude, every individual in the world as wanuly as he loves 
himself, but not in the same manner. 

They enter into his feelings, I presume, in like mode as that 
in which imagination, where we have a strong attachment, en- 
gages us to take part in those of the beloved object, with this 
difference, that their capacity to do so is equal to their incli- 
nation. They are not seated in liie centre of the individuals 
whom they regard, as each mortal is in the centre of himself. 
They look at him in a manner analogous to that in which* with 
the aid of imagination, we view our neighbour, that is, in ob- 
serving first the outward appearance, and penetrating through 
that into the soul. But as they have no personal wants to dis- 
tract their attention from the interest which tkcy take in other 
beings ; as they can symplLthise, not only with the feelings of 
the mind that exhibits signs of its emotions through the me- 
dium of a well known and dearly loved form, but can also 
through each change of form still identify souls^ so as to know 
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the peculiar / whose happiness is desired by the selMovc of 
each of ^em, I conceive that the %oc\aL love of these exalted 
beii^ is, conformably to the natural order of things, full as 
strong as their self-love. 

The conclusion which I wish to draw from these reflections 
on the funilties which — as I presume — are possessed by supe- 
rior beings, and on the analogies which exist between their re- 
sults and the effects of imagination is, that the latter is proba- 
bly some very confused, feeble participation that has beeii 
made to us of an attribute that distinguishes the highest orders 
of beings ; nor do I suppose that imagination serves more to 
give us an insight into the advantages which that attribute en- 
sures to those who possess it, than do eyes so feeble as barely 
to distinguish light from darkness, to point out to the attention 
of their owner the beauties of a richly diversified landscape. 

If our imagination be extremely limited in regard to the en- 
joyiuents it can procure us, it is certainly not bounded in respect 
to the wishes which it inspires to us. It is like a person who 
is poor, not on account of having but a very small propriety, 
but because, though he has a vast demense, he has not the 
means of cultivating it« 

All the reflections that I have made known to the reader, 
respecting the nature both of imagination and of that presumed 
attribute in superior beings, to which her pretensions would 
fain assimilate her, lead me to conclude that any radical de- 
fect in our natural capacity which unfits us for penetrating to 
the first self-evident grounds of the eternal system of moral 
order, and which disables us from comprehending infinity both 
of time and space, lies probably in the faculty of imagination. 

'Tis it that by its boundless hopes and pretensions, con- 
trasted with the extreme circumscription of its power, keeps 
our mind in a constant state of fermentation, exciting it to 
develope, with energy, its faculties, and often, obedient to 
passion's influence, leaiding it grievously astray : till at last we 
discover, that though we cannot stamp conviction on every un- 
derstanding, in analysing into their first elements the eternal 
laws of order, yet that we have within us a monitor, which, 
if we diligently enlighten it and then humbly obey, will make 
us feel assured, by the holy peace that it will diffuse throughout 
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oar bosotngy tEat we do not deviate greatly frmn the line ef 
conduct which we would gladly follow, were the abttmet ele- 
ments of the laws of right order made known to us by dear 
demonstration^ and were we able in the most minutey practicri 
details, to determine the oourse which they dictate to us* 

'Tis the imperfect state of our imaginatioUi which ui^ges us on- 
ward in that procesSi by means of which all our intellectual and 
moral faculties shall at last be vigorously and intensely unfolded, 
and at the same time, in the midst of the most lively action, 
keep strictly obedient to the eternal laws of order. 

If imagination have such vast and unerring bearings as I 
suppose, in the highest order of created beings, it would appear 
that in them reason is a faculty that has no employment^ since 
by means of that attribute which the want of a m<n^ appro- 
priate term obliges me to call inu^^ination, they possess a tho- 
rough insight into the laws which regulate the universe, and 
are intuitively acquiunted with every species of knowledge. 

I think it indeed probable that various single focoltiea of 
such perfect creatures would alone suffice to overflow their 
minds with a clear perception of immutable truths, and of the 
unalterable nature of order ; but I think it probable also that 
the combination of them all, in imparting to them the same 
knowledge, forms within them an ineffably delightful con- 
cert.* 

However, I shall not dwell longer on conjectures concem- 
ing the nature of the powers to enjoy an overflowing tide of 
felicity, possessed by beings so immeasurably above the reach 
of our conceptions. 

As to the more imperfect creatures who, though fw our su- 
periors in virtue and hi^piness, are still, perhaps, but one step 
removed from us on the ascending scale, conducting toward in- 
tellectual and moral perfection, I judge that reason is greatly 
stronger in them than in the men the most remarkable for their 
ability to exercise that faculty, and that it is incomparably 

* In bazanling some conjectures on what appears to me a perfect state of 
exiatence, 1 have^ from a dread of mentioning our heaTenly father with too 
familiar a tone, confined my remarks solely to the highest claaa of created 
beings. I thinlc it right, however, to avow that they eqiialiy exphun the 
lew notions that I have ventured to form conoeming (he attributes of Al> 
mighty God, as I conclude that created beings, arrived at their fullest per- 
J^sctioD, are exact images of him. 
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quicker in arriving at tbe demomtration of erery tmth, for the 
attainment of which the other mental powers and the sensesi 
afford it sufficient data. I think it probable too that imagina- 
tion in them is so much rectified and enlarged, that she caa at 
least distingoish those firat principles of moral truth, by the 
following of which, into all their consequences, it can be de- 
monstrated, that the system of order to which the universe is 
formed to correspond, whidi shall promote, at last, the perfec- 
tion of mankind, and probably of other creatures, is, when 
fully developed in practice, more propitious than any other to- 
wards the advancement of virtue and happiness : though per- 
hi^ she will not equally have an unerring insight into the 
necessity of allowing creation to pass through the exact pro- 
cess it is at present undergoing — in which so much misery and 
disorder prevail— ere it shall be arranged under a system of 
order relatively perfect. 

I conclude, however, that among those glorious, yet imper- 
fect beings, an inequality proportionate to what subsists here 
still remains between reason and invagination ; so that the former 
is considerably the more advanced. Imagination, probably, as 
reason does here, often only arrives at the knowledge of fun- 
damental truths, by a process which she finds tedious and dif- 
ficult : often perhaps, she is tempted, by partial oonsiderations, 
to lose sight of those unerring maxims on which she should 
keep her gaze steadily fixed, for the right regulation of the 
mind : and reason may have ample employment in constantly 
recalling her attention to them. 



KOTBS TO THE SECOND CHAPTfiR. 

(a) We like to see, in some of the covnpoBitions of the fine and imitatlire 
tfts, dinei copies of nature, nor cooM I trace an exact line of demarcation 
Vetw«en tuch compositions, and those productions of the same arta^ whose 
immediate means of pleasing consist in enriching our mind with images 
•STCcable to it, or repr es e n ting those that it possesses. I douht eren that an 
ncact iine of that kind exists. I shall, howeTer, mention some cases in which, 
it Kppmn to me, that we can clearly determine from wh^ch of these 'sources 
our pleasure flows. 
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In the hiatoricftl or fictitious subjects, by wliidi, u fsr as I reeolleety tlie 
fine arts liave interested me — I except some pictures of a reli^ous tenilency 
wliicli more seem to malce a real scene present to us-— our pleasure^ I ti>in](, 
aris^ from observing the sensible representation of Uiose images of the beaa 
ideal that exist in the artist*s mind, and from adorning our imagination with 
similar ones. Thus we long continue to gase with pleasure and admifatisn 
at the group of the Laocoon, because It strikes us solely as being a wpre e ti^ 
tation of the beau ideal which we conceive of a lather and children in suck 
a dreadful situation. Did it appear to us faithfully to rcpreient a scene of 
that kind which had really taken place, we would turn away from it with 
horror. 

In gazing on the representation of landscapes, particularly in painting, wa 
enjoy, on the contrary, the idea that we are beholding the copies of nature's 
archetypes, so that the highest merit which the painting of a landscape can 
have is to convey to us the illusion that we are looking on a natural rural 
scene. We are also satisfied that human figures, where they are surveyed 
in perspective as the accessories of a landscape, should appear to us living. 

Poetiy descriptive of rural Bcener>', is more at liberty to refer its power 
of charming us to the sentiments which it awakens of a beau ideaL We 
see the descriptions which it offers to us pervaded by the spirit of poetry ; 
nor do we wish the words imitative of the sounds which, in our country ha^ 
bitations we are accustomed to heai*, to be very exact imitations of them* 
They please us better when they are softened down and co-ordinated by the 
dements of harmony reigning in the poet's mind. 

He has the power of affecting, in his descriptions, various senses; of 
making their enjoyments blend exquisitely and tastefully togethnr; he can 
also^ by an intermixture of touching traits of sentiment, breathe in somo 
sort through his compositions a rational soul ; and he has further this ad^TUi*- 
tage over the painter, that he gives to our thoughts an impulsion causing 
them at once to expand through as immense a scene as the natural one that 
is the subject of his verse, because he does not copy but describe it, while 
the painter is forced to let them rest, at first, on the contracted .dimensions 
of his canvas : yet our imagination, in representing to us the beauties of 
the country, requires to spread abroad unconfiued. It Is, therefore^ easy to 
conceive why. the most Immodiate pleasure arising Irom a poetical rural de^ 
scription consists in the consciousness of its enriching our mind by images^ 
referring to a beau ideal, while the more we see in a painted landscape an 
exact copy of the beauties of ilatm-e, the more we ai'e pleased with it. 

We are partly determined to consider paiutings of human figures as the 
expression of images which our acquaintance with real life had stamped on 
our mindH, and tliose of inanimate nature as immediate copies of their origi> 
nala, by the inability of the i»aintcr to imitate the signs of life with such 
truth as that his creations, when closely viewed, should appear like living 
beings. 
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Two cauMs, besides, engage us to make this distinction. 

First — Our respect for tlie vita] principle which animates the human 
Trame. This respect is such, that we do not wish the painter or sculptor to 
Bfisume the appearance of having rrally re-created the soul of the fellow- 
rreature whose image he offers to our view. Were it possible that he could 
effect such an exact, living representation of him, as that, on a near exami- 
nation, we could not distinguish the image from the original, we might, 
indeed, contemplate his work with the interest of wonder and curiosity, 
bat I believe that, leaving these emotions aside, it would pain and offend 
us. I am sure, at least, that works of such a kind would never rank high 
among the inventions of the fine arts. 

Secsondly — Our inability to give intimations in our landscapes of our hav- 
ing learned, from the contemplation of nature, to conceive more glorious 
images of charms which might invest her than those which she actually dis- 
jdaj's. A sweetly rising or setting sun, a richly variegated country and a 
dear expanse of water, present us with beauties of the highest order, the 
bean ideal of which our imagination cannot transcend, and which our finest 
paintings are unqteakably deficient in exprstslng. We do not then ask the 
landscape painter to embeUisb nature; for the superficial, acoeasory oma- 
meuts which imagination and taste sometimes engage him to. lavish on his 
compoeitionit, are not, in this discussion, worth taking into consideration : 
We know that in important matters he can convey to us but a feeble notion 
nf nature's charms, and we therefore confine ourselves to demanding of him 
that he shall use his utmost endeavours to render them in faithful copies. 

I must, however, remind the reader that I have been led Into this discus- 
sion simply by the desire to illustrate my ideas on the propensity of imagi- 
nation continually to labour to enrich henelf with agreeable, harmonious 
images, derived from the contemplation of the sensible world. Whether tho 
productions of the fine arts induce her first to look in on herself, and enjoy 
the view of the types of the outwai'd world treasured within her, to which 
these productions correspond, or the store of which they augment ; or whe- 
ther they immediately engage her to call to mind the external objects that 
they represent, it is, in either case, eqimlly certain that the ultimate pleasura 
which she takes in the compositions of the fine arta, flows firom her finding 
henelf enriched by them, with a number of captivating and harmonioua 
types, analogous to the views that the world offers to her attention, as well 
as to the feelings which our mode of surveying it has excited in us, and whicli 
are in direct relation with her. 
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BOOK YIII. 



COXJBCTVTIBS KELATIVE TO A FVTURB STATE. 

CHAPTER I. 

CONTVIVTS. 

REASONS FOR FORMING SOME CONJECTURES, RESPECTING THE MO- 
RAL CONNEXION WHICH SUBSISTS BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND 
MORE DISTANT PARTS OF THE UNITERSE. 

In the course of the foregoing part of this work, I have often 
alluded to Gonjecturea to which I attach some d^gne of faith, 
wamaly that theie are other wocldt mt well aa thia, whoae 
tnhftbitanta are destined gradually to work out the re^atire 
perfection of their character. 

I hare also hinted, that it seems to roe probable that the 
happy issue of their efforts to attain this end, is greatly de- 
pendent on the success with which the nations on earth shall 
laboMT to raise themaelves to the auminit of a yirtuous prospe- 
rity. 

I shall now proceed to detul my nrotires for indnlging such 
opinions. 

I have been principally led to do so, by considering men 
as portions of a national corps, rather than as isolated indivi- 
duals. 

The idea that this world is a prey to multifariona evils, be- 
ff i w s fl ii negleota to govern itself by laws, the observatton of 
which, would happily sabmit the multkude of mortals, swarming 
on the face of the globe, to one virtuous system of civil 
polity, enables me to assign a satisfactory reason for the mise- 
ries which overwhelm it ; for I perceive, that the experieooe 
of the infinite number of ills occasioned by the diverse man- 
ners in which they go astray from the true system of social 
order, will, at last, teach mankind to discern it clearly, and 
conform themselves steadily to it, from having a fall know- 
ledge of its value. On the contrary, if I suppose diia world 
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to be merely a plaee of trial for eack individoaly md not to 
be nisoeptible of being rendered itself tke abode of well con- 
(ttitoted happiness, I can discern very Iktle of the advantages 
to be produced by all the strange and afflictive scenes passing 
in ili-gevemed countries, otherwise than as my personal expe^ 
rience midces me acquainted with them. It may, perhaps, 
tell me that many events which, at the time of their arrival 
were a matter of hunentatioii for me, have proved in the end 
•alotary, either by causing some unexpected good fortune, or 
by teaching me to distinguish the real joys of virtue hmn the 
hhe ones of vanity, and by making me acquire suffioent 
wisdom to prefer the former. I may also, perhaps, reeogniao 
that there are a few persons to whose virtue the ills of life 
prove a purifying furnace. 

But when I look abroad on the great mass of mankind^ I 
scarcely see any thing which denotes that the varions ills that 
afflict them, are sent to them for their good. 

Did I see any such design in them, it would bo- either in 
consequence of perceiving that they serve for trials toatrenglh^ 
en the virtue of individuals, or else that they engage them to 
exercise their sagacity in discovering the means to render 
themselves as happy as possible, by eluding, witk address, all 
the dangers that threaten thenih 

But it does not appear that they are intended to improvo 
their virtue^ for, in general, nothing tends more to degrade 
the character of a people, than to be oppressed and miserable. 

The use of them is not either to teach individuals to have a 
prudent care not to compromise their own security, nor to. Mir 
gage them to study the means of assuring to Aemaelves a 
happy esdstenoe, in the midst of all the troablea and calamitftss 
which they see around them, i«r this is exnedy the (ktAt which 
every good mind ought principally to avoid, in a miwgovemed 
country, where tiie people groan beneath cruel burdens. 'Tis 
because in such countries most persons confine themselvea to 
the care of their own prvrate interest,, and flattec the ruling 
party to render it favourable to them^ that it beoomee so easy 
for unprincipled men in power to govern die mass* of A» peof 
pie with a rod of iron. Though when we see an entire Botion 
ia a flourishing, happy state, we are led to admire it^ as supi* 
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posing it to be goyenied by respeol^ble, yiftaons principles^ 
wJiat inclines us to admire individiuJsy from attributing' to 
them suck principles is, not the apparent prosperity of their 
situation, but the proofs that we see of their being alvrays 
ready to sacrifice their own weal to that of the public 

To conclude, the belief that this world is a scene in which 
men are destined solely to regard themselves as a collection 
of indtvidnals, whose duty it is to strire to obtain an absolute, 
isolated perfection, allows of our having dear ideas of the 
principal kind of virtuous sentiments which are to animate good 
men after a glorious resurrection, but it does not admit of our 
making any rational conjecture on the form in which these seii* 
timents will be called Into action, and the circumstances wherein 
they will be displayed. Yet is it necessary that we should be 
able to make, on this interesting subject, conjectures satisfactory 
to our understanding, in order to give to our sentiments of 
natural religion a regular, firm basis, and to stimulate u:» to 
seek to improve our minds in the mode that shall best render 
our conduct conducive to the reign here below of happiness 
and virtue. 

Tis the belief that mankind, amidst all their wanderings, 
are still tending towards the perfection of the social system, 
which leads me to think that I ^e a portion of the moral phin 
of the creation large enough to enable me to form some well 
founded conjectures on its general structure. If, after un- 
numbered errors and the lapse of many ages, mankind^ pes- 
•essed at last of a thuroughly enlighted reason, and made wise 
by a sad experience, are to know how to govern themselves, 
so that the nations, in general, shall rise to the full dignity of 
their character, and live together in internal union, this 
world will then have been the seat wherein an immense system 
of education will have conducted mankind to all the perfec- 
tion of which, with their present oi^g^ization, they are aus«> 
ceptible. 

Supposing then the same individual men to exist as long 
as the world, they would commence in a state of savage 
ignorance, and arrive, at length, at the highest pinnacle of vir- 
tue and civilization, after having been taught to value it br 
«uch painful lessons as they could not easily forget 
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, But th0 same mea do not live from the begianii)^ to the end 
of time. 

- Yet the yirCa^s whieh adorn society are only a combii^ation 
of those of individuals, and the reason why it is stach an ad- 
vantage to perfect the arts of national go vetmment, is because 
it is the means of improving, to the utmost, the virtue and hap- 
piness of individuals. 

As individuals then are continually perishing and succeeding 
each other, it follows that the education of which I suppose 
this world to be the theatre, though very complete in itself, if 
the same persons always rested to benefit by it, is exceedingly 
defective relatively to those who receive it. Each individual 
only acquires, by means of it, such a little partide of. expe- 
rience, as often turns to no account for him, or even to a 
wrong one ; since it sometimes leads a man of the clearest dis- 
cernment, to a quite opposite mode of reasoning from what he 
would perceive to be a just one, had he time to make fuller 
observations on the results of the various undertakings of man- 
kind. 

Ignorant persons rest, fbr many generations, as untaught as 
their ancestors* while those born in a corrupted state of society, 
however long their life may be, usually descend to the grave, 
without having acquired any principles superior to the depraved 
ones^ which they imbibed in their early years. 

£ven the persons who may live after the world is come to 
the full maturity of civilisation, will only have been made per- 
fectly wise by the knowledge of their an^stors' experience ; 
and, though it may be sufficient to open their eyes on the duty 
of upholding their own dignity, and of labouring for the gene- 
ral good of mankind, it cannot be supposed that their attach- 
ment to the laws of reason and equity will be so very deeply 
rooted as it would have been, had they Jived through all the 
diverse re^okitioBS which mankind will have undergone, and 
acquired thus^ from their own personal experience, the con- 
viction- that the good of each individual ought to be confounded 
witik that of all his feUow-creatures. 

Wiien we add to these considerations, that of the immense 
nnmbw'of mortals, who are snatched from the world before 
they can have reaped any benefit from the education given to 

X 
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hs inhaliitaiitt, we are etanck by A0 idea tliilt Aeogk liieplaa 
of moral order which is to be acciHnplished in tliia woiid« be 
» majeado one, it ia otterlj inadequate to giving to all the 
human beings called into eariatenoe, tile discipline wbich might 
perieotly form their character. 

There is, if I may be allowed the obsenratien, sneh a pro- 
fusion of persons employed, just that a practical system of 
moral perfection may be wrongfai oat, which will only indade 
the smaller number of them, that it seems as if the important 
matter were to erect a fine sodal edifice in die world, and 
that, as to the individual persons who exist in it, they are 
only to be considered as materials poaiessed of no other value 
than what they derive from the place which they fill, so that 
the power who presides at this construction, casts them away 
when they do not serve his purpose, as the mason does all die 
refuse of the stones which he employs in a buflding. 

We are, however, certain that the finest social system de- 
rives all its importance from the improvement, which the cha- 
racter of each distinct person acquires under it. When we 
see, therefore, a great number of ages conseerated to con- 
ducting one education, from its beginning to its highest per- 
fection, we are strangely perplexed: fimcying to ourselves, 
that we behold a most ingenious and apparently usefU machine, 
which, however, on a near survey, seems unfit to serve any 
purpose, since, instead of being composed of one coherent 
matter, it is formed of an infinite number of detadied atoiDS» 
nicely arranged so as to appear united. 

I do not think that we can account for sneh a quantity of 
little fragments of immortal destinies b«ng put together in 
such a manner, as to appear to be all one series of causes and 
effects relating to the same beings, otherwise tiian by suppoa- 
ing that we only see one wheel of a great complicated m a d b m d, 
all of whose difierent parts act in concert to attain tke ovie 
object 

According to this conjecture, if our system of existenee here 
below, work out an education which would- be compete dfid it 
all regard the same beings, other worlds, by addtngtheir action 
to that of this life, and by doing as much as it for the -iaiproTe- 
ment of the myriads of beings who appear for an inatant ia it; 
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efied ihe ediieation of them all m well as if eadi trorld 
had reeetved* ia llie begumingf, one set of inhabitants, destined 
BOTer to quit it| till thof had reached the highest point of per- 
feetioa which they were capable of attaining^ 

Oar imaginatioB and feetings are prompt to gi^e tn notice, 
that the fnctieaa of this earth consist in the thorough educa- 
4toB of-ona nM)e*of men, of ^f^homtlie rarioas generations that 
ia tarns possess her are the representatiireft : the pleasure which 
thej awahea in as on beholding the theatre of any ancient, re- 
markaUa eteat,. is as lit^ely as thoagh the sight of it stirred 
up aovmiaaseeiMeof laatters Aat had interested onraelves in 
tha earif ages of oar «<i8|enee, or recalled, at least, to oiDr 
aseBomir, the > history of ancestors so much indentified' with as 
that their eoacerns were immediately ours; while our thirst of 
^lory, anr^es^rness to prolong, throughout all time^ the eit- 
Mtaaee of oar country and family, prove that our imagihatioa 
andiealiags.eBgage as, whilerOr this world shall last, to look 
on.it aaoair home. 

The pnnitive stmetitre of each class of beings — as I judge 
lnim..friuit is observable on earth — is never to diange in any 
w#dd,.as.loBg.as the present natural order of things subsists ; 
iiwrp. wh a te vw improvement the. progress of civilisation may 
caaaa ia the character of men, those who may live after human 
aociatiee shall be carried to their highest perfectioit, will not be, 
<Ma oaaiiag into existeBee-, of a nature superior to that of the 
infaats bom among their unenlightened ancestors. 

We .amy also judge that the relative portion, mondly speak- 
jag^»..of the diflRsrent globes continues always the same. The 
fonetions to be fulfilled in this world after its societies shall be 
perfiMted, will be mach superior to what they were when it 
mdj 4D0BtaiBed. ignorant ftnd barlMirous men, and we may justly 
hope that the other worlds which act along with it, will also 
have Blade aa yo a t a-pvogress. 

.. At aU times diis earth is a place where the moral education, 
ariiaoe dns|gahito teaeh intelligent beings to govern themselves, 
is to hmrB its- eomaencenent. 

nie-iatantof this ediisation being to lead us to form sound 
of good and evtf, and to make us wise by the expe- 
^tho fraita whiebtfley produce, this object^cannot bo 

x2 
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attained witlv>ut the aid of memory ; thc^refore, having no re- 
collection of a past state of existence* we lire to eonolode that 
we are only at the first entry of the- kind of life which helongs 
to free agents. When we pass into another world, we nnist 
suppose that we retain enough of memory of the present one, 
to preserve our principles, remember the conclusions which 
we may have drawn from our experience, and retain our prin- 
cipal affections. 

If the conjectures which I have advanced concemiag a future 
state, be well founded, we may infer from them, that the best 
men will not pass immediately from this world to the highest 
state of felicity and perfection prepared for them. It seems 
probable, that they will have to go through other states of 
being, much more glorious than their existence upon earth, 
though far short of the last term of their improvement. 

Were the perfection of maakind to be wrought out solely 
by the events of this life, I have remarked, that it would ap- 
pear necessary for the. one generation to remain in it until, 
from a state of barbarity, it had been conducted to its highest 
perfection. I have also observed, that in that case the pre- 
ference which it would have learned to give to good, in oppo- 
sition to evil, would probably proceed from principles mcvre 
deeply engraved in the heart of individuals, than are commonly 
those of the most enlightened persons. It is, at all events 
certain, that the advantages of a high state of civilisation are 
counterbalanced by some disadvantages. 

Men, in such a state, never almost acquire that invindble 
intrepidity in braving pain and danger which, among barbarous 
people, many persons exhibit. 

Even the distribution of labour which takes place among 
them, tends to render their character, in many respects, de* 
fective. 

As the calling forth of several of our good qualities depends 
on the nature of our occupations, there are few of them which 
are not more favourable than others to the developement, in 
us, of some species of merit : of course, the persons entirely 
engrossed by one kind of occupation, will renmin in want of 
, that, species of improvement which a mixture of other employ- 
ments would enable them to acquire. To illustrate my mean- 
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Ingf I shall choose, for instance, the oecopation which seems 
the most adapted to making us know and love onr various du- 
ties ; I mean scientific or literary pursuits. 

Those who attend to them cannot, in general, do it with suf- 
ficient profit, unless they consecrate their whole time to them. 
They are thus forced to choose a plan of life entirely adapted 
to their own tastes, and they have little opportunity to prac- 
tice that renunciation of self which is often familiar to the most 
ijpDoraBt persons, whom we see not unfrequently devote them- 
selves to the care of their friends and their family, or the ser« 
Tice of the sick and infirm, with an ardour which makes them 
totally foi^tful of their own ease. 

Many of the men entirely occupied with the culture of their 
mind, would be ready, no doubt, if the occasion required it, to 
abandon this beloved eipployment, and to dedicate all their 
time to offices very contrary to their taste, for the satisiaction 
of doing good to their neighbonr. Still, however, the exer- 
cise of good dispositions which had never before been put into 
practice, would cause them to feel infinitely more pain and em- 
barrassment than they would have done, had they always been 
in the habit of calling them into action. It appears to me 
therefore that, however their solitary meditations may have 
served to impregn their minds with noble sentiments, they are 
still in want of a further discipline or education, to put them 
in some respects entirely on a level with those who, in active 
life, are accustomed to postpone their own satisfaction to that 
of others. 

Perceiving then that the nature of our occupations leaves 
tome characters imperfect in one respect, and some in ano- 
ther ; and presuming that the business with which this world 
would have been charged, had a detached, absolute task been 
sstigned to it — namely, that of conducting the character of its 
iahalMtaDts to the highest point of perfection suited to their 
organization — must be fulfilled somewhere, ere men can enter 
on their higliest state of existence, I judge that, previously to 
their admission to the enjoyment of that state, the most vir- 
tuous mortals must learn to exercise every different virtue with 
St least as much facility, as though, fi-om having been placed 
•a earth from the beginning of time to tlie fullest consumma* 
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Hon of the plan of order that ii to he aoeomplMied here^ they 
had, in unnumbered different circum6tiince»y become fianiliar* 
ixed with the practice of the most opposite Wrtnea^* 

I do not suppose that the work of our education is to cost 
near the time or trouble which it is to be presumed it would 
hare done^ had the different wbrlds been separated in tiie vie 
made of them, and )>een eharg^ed, eachy with fiBisbing, from 
beginning to* end, the education of a distinct race of 
Scripture, — ^in whose promises I haVe^ the'frilest fur- 
fures us, on the contrary, that, kftet an infinitely riiorter^ trial 
here on earth, the righteous shall be received into mansions of 
unspeakable bliss. 

Though I presume that good men, ere they can enjoy the 
fulness of felicity, must advance so far towards perfection, as 
to be fully as forward as the point to which earth would con- 
duct its inhabitants, by exposing them to the most contrary 
vicissitudes of ibrtune, yet, I do not infer that they will ever 
exactly arrive at that point* They may be far more gloriously 
constituted in a superior world, and yet receive in it a disci- 
pline that shall amply supply any deficiencies in the education 
given to them on earth. 



CHAPTER II- 



HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE STATE OF THE JUST 
AFTilR THEIR RESURRECTION. 

§ 1. — I shall now venture to oifor an hypothesis concemifig 
the local habitations and the condition of the righteous who, 
after death, are admitted into happier regions, 

• I own tliat I tliink it voy impvabaUs that ths ^raHnt ergsalsMiaD «f 

mui, even were his disposiUon and faculties improTed to the very atxnoat, 
would, ngrenhXy to the courae of nature — for I do not speak of special dis. 
pcnsationspf IVo^ideDoa^-aUow of his pasring at cnoa from this waiM, Into 
a state of the fullest perfection prepared for him. 

As to the nature of that state, reason — implicitly, as T think, sanctioned by 
revelation — ^induces us to beUere that the glorified beingi r«ceii^ iato it, 
without being confined to any partkular globe, fill, in the immensity of space^ 
the office of ministering spirits, who are prompt to execute the Almighty'd 
•rders in all parts of the universe. 
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Id doing so, I sball thread my way by the eombined lights 
of scripture and of nature.; tliougli I would xiot presume to 
erect any conjectuire on the former, whicli did not evidently 
rest on the authority ,of its words, I think myself warranted 
in making use of its reyelations, to arrive i^ a better under* 
standing of the hints given by nature, on the design of the 
creation. 

Nature leads us to believe — from reasons which I have al- 
ready explained, — ^that the future abode of mortals lies amidst 
those worlds scattered in the firmament. 

Scripture tells us» that the just shall rise from the dead, 
clothed in giorified bodies. 

I therefore conjecture, that they are destined to revive in 
those pure, brilliant suns^ that stud the heaveiis,---whose inha- 
bitants, it is to be presumed, most have far more glorioua 
bodies than those which invest the sojoomers on this earth, — 
and not in the opaque planets, equally terrestrious with our 
own globe. 

Scripture further tells u% that the righteous, after their 
resurrection, shall be free from the dominion, of sin ; that they 
shi^l be received among angels and the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

Nature, — as I interpret her voice^— assures us that the 
long education which the inhabitants of this world go 
through, to teach them to understand the worth of public 
virtues, and with enlightened wisdom to practise them, has 
advantageous bearings on their lot beyond the grave. If so, 
it must affect the future destiny of the juSt. Those virtues 
then are still to be exercised by the just in heaven. 

Christianity, however — ^though it always prescribes to us 
the accsomplishment of the known duties of our station — ^iou- 
rished a long time in the world without directing the attention 
of mortals on their public duties, and before they were under- 
stood ; yet, during that period, it promised a blessed resur- 
rection to pious christians, of whom we have reason to hope 
that very many existed. 

« 

* The diverstty of the appearance of the fixed stars atmaa to me to sone- 
tian the notion, that the inhabitants of thesa celestial nylons are far from 
bdiig aH at the same point of porfeetion. 
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Since they passed tken into happier worlds withoot hariii|^ 
knowledge of public virtaesy yet that we have reason to be- 
liere, that the long edttcation that mankind go* through to 
engage them to acqvire them, shall, in a future life, have a l»e- 
neficial influence on the destiny of the good men who thail 
liave fully profited of the instruction, which that education 
when perfected, is proper to communicato, we must condude 
that the social pohty of the just,' after their resurrection, baa 
been for many ages of a very defective kind. 

Arguing from these premises, I infer that the perfection at- 
tributed, by scripture, to the spirits of just men, signifies that 
they are purified irom the stains of sin, not that they are ar- 
rived at the summit of their moral and intellectual perfection. 

I also think it probable that the angels into whose society 
they are admitted, are the original inhabitaafts of those globes, 
into which the just enter after their resurreotion, and I jud^e 
that the mind of these angels does n^t receive, sooner tban 
that of the companions sent to them from earth, the full de- 
velopement which an acquaintance with poUie virtues eoald 
coi;^municate to it. Otherwise they could instnKt these com- 
panions in them, who wonld soon, by their means, supply tbe 
deficiency of their earthly education. 

The condition of the inhabitants of these blessed abodes is 
then, according to my manner of reasoning, defective, thoogb 
some of them have never Mien, and though the others hare 
been (restored — by the blood of our Saviour — to a state of 
purity. • To enable them to supply that defect in their social 
constitution, I judge that they wait with patience, till a suf- 
ficient number of persons from . earth, versed in the mode of 
uniting public to private virtues, and habituated to holding* 
both in strict subordination to the precepts of Christianity, shall 
arrive and entighton them on the method of giving -to their 
own minds a fnll, orderly developement. 

The bettor to form a general abstract conception of the na- 
ture of that developement, let us, from considering what our 
own race would have been had it never faHen, and by marking* 
the characteristic which would then have distinguished it from 
the cl^s of just men who, in the actual state of things, arrive 
^t the fulness of earthly perfection, determine what is tho 
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mental advantage whkk persons in a state of virtne hare oyer 
those in a state of innocence. 

This adviuitagey I have already-^in the first book of this 
woric^ — specified in what it consists^ but it is advisable here 
again to describe it. 

It doea not consist in holy purity and a thorough devotion 
to the will of God ; for onr first (mrents^ while they were sin- 
less, had these blessed attributes in perfection. 

It oonsisto in a most intense energy possessed by the vir^ 
tuous ; which energy, widely displaying itaelf in an orderly 
form, induces them to arrange, for their own goyemment» 
social and individual, an immense code of laws, and combine 
them harmoniously together. Thus do they rule themselves 
by a vigorous use of their reason, keeping it» however, in a 
strict subordination to^eir duty towards God. 

They are bemgs adoring their Maker and profi>undly at- 
tached to him, as to the fount of that universal order with 
which all their thoughts harmonise, but, still living under the 
empire. of laws enacted by themselves. 

Purely innocent beings live under the empire of laws imme- 
diately emanating: from their Creator. They know -not whiit 
self-government is, otherwise than as it consists in obedience 
to hb decrees : they cannot devise, by the exertion of their 
own mental powers, a system of institutions for the direction 
of themselves, and it appears to them, till they are taught the 
contrary, that they have no occasion for so doing. 

They have no occasion for it, to the intent of keeping them 
fidtfaful to the course prescribed to them by the love of God 
and of their neig^tbour : they have not the shadow of an in- 
ciioation to wander from it, their hearts being overflowed 
with filial devotion to the former, and with fraternal tender* 
ness for the latter. 

But they have great occasion to take the government of 
themselves into their own hands, by the digestion of a system 
of laws to reign over them, for the sake of placing the fa- 
culties of their own mind in an intensely energetic states 
and converting themselves into living founta of righteousness, 
instead of being simply reflections of the glorious countenance 
of their Creator. 
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It appears to me that, if mankind had ever ecmtittved m a 
state of innocence, they ocmld not, of their own accords hsr« 
mounted into a state of virtne. 

Howerer willing they might hare been to have done so^ tke 
Btimolns, the knowledge, the experience requisatet for sneeeed- 
ing in this undertaking, would have been wanting to thenu 

1 therefore conclude, Aat God permitted sin to take pea- 
session of this world, tliat mankind might thereby be stimn-* 
lated to unfold llie latent eneq^y of their mind% and be taag^lit» 
by long and wofnl experience, to employ it wisely, in the prac- 
tice of all the arts of self goremment, natioiial) domestte and 
individnal, harmonionsly combined together. 

The virtue, ho werer, of tile mortals, who best fnlil tboir 
destiny hei« below, must remain too impure, owing to dicir 
follen nature, to gain them admittance ilito abodes undeliled 
by sin, till they have been cleansed from, guilt by the atone- 
ment of our blessed Iiedeemer.(a) Bnt after that the eorrnp- 
fionji of sill shall have been expunged from their nature, I 
judge that the advantages which they shall hwre derived, from 
having been' once subjected to it, will still remain with theniy 
and that they will, in consequence, have* ubdemtanding and 
knowledge to keep their minds in an intense stale of activity, 
by an enlightened application to practise of l3ie whole scimee 
of self-government. 

Arguing from analogy, I conclude that tihe origimd inhabi- 
tants of higher worlds, unacquainted' with sin, have, though 
greatly superior to what man was befiire his fail, been still 
created iSk^ him in a stat^ of innocence^ and that they labour 
und^ the Mune disadvantages of not being able,, by their own 
untaught exeitions, to mount from it to a state of virtue, to 
which, however* — as I still ii^erfrom analogy— *the Creator in- 
tends that they shaU at last rise. I therefore siqppose, that 
they are to profit by the experience that good men shall have 
acquired, when the science of self-government shaH at kst have 
been folly developed, and carried so wisely into practice here 
below, that mankind shall — as far as their evil nature admits 
of their doing so — ^guide themselves, in all their manifold re- 
lations, by a system of laws of their own devising, in harmony 
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Willi 4ke eternal, moral scheme which, when the design of the 
Creator i« accomplished, shall pervade the whole nniverae. 

According to this view of the plan of Providence, the inha- 
bitanta of all the globes,- which rise in a regularjy connected, 
asoendhfg series from the earth, await, with aa aident longing, 
%nt wi^ a holy patience, the period when new comers from 
theworid immediately below theirs, diali instruct them in the 
method of giving to their character sndk an energetic, orderly 
developement, as shall place them on the summit of their rela- 
tive perfection. 

The source of dl lUs mental improvement, which is to flow 
upwards tlvongh a dwin of worlds, lies in the trials, the 
knowledge, and experience, by which virtnous men learn to 
tMmdnet themselves here below, in a manner jtistly to develope 
di^ir own dignity, and, as far as liens in their power, that of 
fanoKian natnrei 

We may therefore conceive that an immense dass of invi^ 
Bible, glorious creatures, are deeply interested, both in the 
natural improvement of the condition of mankind, and in 
such a complete purification of pious mortals, by the blood of 
their Saviour, that they may be received into the society of 
blessed spirits* 

Pevhaps there is sudb an harmonious connexion in the whole 
moral system of nature, that, when mortals have remained a 
sufficient length of time at that pitch of relative perfection, to 
which,' I trust, they will at last arrive, for the holy worlds in 
connexion with earth to have, by her assistance, accomplished 
theirs, then that degeneracy, which in the latter days is to 
take place among her inhabitants, will begin, and her destruc- 
tion wfll be nigh at hand. 

I know not how this hypothesis, concerning the nature of 
our relations with future worlds, wiU be received by the en- 
lightened part of the public, to whose consideration I humbly 
submit it ; but, as well as I can judge, it offers no opinion in 
the alighest degree opposed to the doctrines of scripture ; and 
it accounts, satisfactorily, for the phenomena presented by our 
natural history. 

I^onld it ever become universally respected as probable, 
sad should candid, inquiring minds, think that it is raised on 
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a ratioiml fuundatton^.they must also perceive tbat it opens to 
the ardent desire to do godd» that inflanies upright and fervid 
minds, an immense region wherein it can nobly expatiate. 
*Ti8 to this hypothesis thai I allnded when, in my chapter on 
ambition, I mentioned the possibility of fiying the views of 
that passion, ultimately on a term, the contemplation of which 
would fire it with the highest degree of energy that could 
impel it, and yet incline it to hearken to none but the most 
generous, disinterested motives. Unnumbered glorious worlds 
may be waiting patiently, attending their full perfection, from 
the time when earth shaU have consummated the taak of esta- 
blishing, .widiiil her bounds, the reign of the true moral sys- 
tem. We are to suppose, no doubt, that these worlds are to 
be replenished with inhabitants from various globes besides ; 
but. still, how much ought we wish to contribute to the fulfil- 
ment, by earth, of her part I Though the truth of these 
conjectures is, I know, far from proved, yet^ if they have the 
appearance of some degree of probability, 'tis, enough, I think, 
to warm the noble, aspiring mind, with the resolution to im- 
prove in virtue, and engage the world to do so ; that, if it be 
indeed called upon to fiU such an important station in the uni- 
verse, it may not be found wanting. 

However, though it be reasonable to suppose that the ab- 
stract principles of moral government ar^, for those higher 
worlds the same as for our globe, only much more fully deve- 
loped, yet would it be absurd to think that they there require 
the same positive forms, as those that are suitable to our state, 
to be given to the social system. It is to be presumed, on the 
contrary, that the forms of society must necessarily, in these 
worlds, vary much from ours ; since, as we are to enter into 
them, possessed already of a vast store of knowledge and ex- 
perience, the fiibric of society must there be very di£Ferent 
from what it is on earth. This is one reason added to many 
others for our cultivating, along with a steady resolution to 
maintain what our judgment tells us is right, a great docility 
in being glided by those whose wisdom can enlighten us ; so 
that no undue prepossession in favour of hastily conceived opi- 
nions, may militate against our acquiring, in another world, a 
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knowledge of tbe nature of the practical duties imposed on 
as by our new condition. 

When, owing g^atly to the perfecting of moral order Upon 
earth, higher worlds shall also arrive at their highest moral 
perfection, good men will probably, after death, often taste the 
inefiable delight of meeting in their new habitation with their 
dearest fiiends : similar virtues will be practised by many, and 
will, we may hope, frequently occasion persons united by ten- 
der affections to reap, in the same happy place, the same 
glorious reward. 

Good men will often too enjoy meeting with countrymen ; 
for, to mortals translated into another world, we may well pre- 
sume that every fellow-creature who had equally revived there, 
iller a departure from earth, will appear like a countryman. 

If any remains of an impure motive animate their virtues, 
they will also feel proud, should they perceive earth to contri- 
bute her full share in peopling those worlds with inhabitants, 
capable, on account of their expanded, orderly sentiments and 
extensive views, of lending an efficacious aid to raise to its full 
perfection their social system. 

§ 2.— ^Analogy cannot, I think, assist us to form rational 
conjectures respecting a future life, nay we entirely disclaim 
its aid, if we do not suppose that we are to retain, in a future, 
happy state, the primitive affections which bind ns here to be- 
loved objects. Revelation, it is true, leaves us in the dark on 
this deeply interesting matter. But revelation, we should re- 
collect, does not open to our understanding any of those views 
that reason teaches us to take of the world, from observing 
the plan which prevails through the composition of the human 
mind. 

As that plan appears majestic and consistent, when we con- 

nder it as part of an universal one, while it is impossible to 

icconnt for it satisfactorily on the supposition that it exhibits 

in this life, its perfect construction, we are led, by reflections 

on oar nature and destiny in this world, to reason analogically 

on what we are to be in another ; and to suppose that, as our 

foadamehtal business here below is to develope, purify, and 

regulate by natural means, our natural qualities,* so in the 

* This anertion, u I undentand it, does not imply that we can perform 
ihu task, without the asBistance of the grace of God. 
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woHds in wliieh we judge, from redectioiis on onnelres and 
on our present condition, that we are to make farther advaocea 
towards perfection, our improrement is to take place hj fhe 
further derelopement and strengthening of onr natnral gmod 
qualities. 

Arguing from these . premises, we must conclude that ure 
shall, in a happier life, still be sensiUe to the affections whidi 
united us on earth to particular fellow-creatures ; for such af* 
fections have not, in the least, a character that denotes that 
they ought to be numbered among those gross inclinationa to 
which, when we have a more glorified frame, we shall rise 
superior. The best, the most refined mortals, and those the 
most detached from the world, are among the persons in whose 
hearts tender, social affections,, are the most deeply rooted* 
Even the truly pious person, whose blameless life, and ferrent 
trust in the promises of his God, lead him to look forward to 
an ineffiftbly joyous resurrection, feels, in spite of his boond- 
less confidence in the goodness of his hearenly Father, that 
his hopes would be still brighter and more eoasoling than they 
are, did they assure him of a re-union with those, whom he 
dearly loves. 

When we are conscious of being extremely sensible to ten- 
der, social afiTections, we are pleased with ourselves, even where 
we are not inclined to pride or vun glory, for we feel that a 
sensibility of this sort, though it be not a virtue, is an element 
which essentially enters into the composition of true happineos, 
and which virtue delights both to observe and regulate. 

In addition to these reasons for believing in the re-nnioB of 
friends after death, I shall add the following : 

In the chapter, wherein I treat of social affections, I have 
mentioned that a capacity to feel a warm tide of universal lore, 
which would lead to our identifying our own hi^piness with 
that of every living being, appears necessary totnuds the per- 
fection of our virtues ; and I have remarked that die more our 

■ 

character is improved, the more we approximate towards a 
disposition to cherish this full, unbounded benevolence. 

I have also, in fixing the attention of the reader on the ra* 
riety of sympathies which endear to us private affectieus, ob« 
served, that these affection(^ appear particularly calculated. 
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wkh jii4i<»oiis maiMigeineDty to open onr hearts to warm feel. 
iflgB of oniFertal beneroleace. But it is not when we are in- 
constant in theody that they produce that effect ; we then be- 
come cnpricioas and selfish* It is when we remain so fisfth|ul 
u all our attaehmentSi that tho^ that we form last, do not 
shake the steadiness with which we adhere to the fprmer ones, 
that ev«ry new tie of particolar affection in which we engagei 
helps to increase within ns the power of onirersal lore* 

Proceeding oii,thdse principles, I conclude that, in |Ji6 state 
of Uessedness immedialely aboye th^ present life, the happy 
beings rempred thiidier from this world, . shall faaye occasioi| to 
coneeivie.mafty saw and .profound particular, , social ^Sfy^jo/onB, 
but that those which warmed their hearts in this life, . shall 
then pervade them with redonhled ardour. 

If this be the case, it follows, since bliss is to. go on increase 
ing in those, abodes, that mortals judged worthy of a removal 
into regions of felicity, shall at last be. reunited, in them to 
the friends who were dear to them in. their terrestrial abode. 

Whether. amoDg the beings immediately transferred from 
earth to a haj^er cUme, that reunion dwdl aliriiys immediately 
take placo» or be sometimes deferred tiQ their, admis^on intp 
a tttU.more glsrieus world; this isi«k q^e^ioii for .a probable 
solution 4if'whichf. I find no data. to gmde me^ 

I cannot either, conjecture, in. case happy heings, dear to ouch 
other, are sometimes totally, separated in the life foUowing 
Uiis, whether tho diesertfed friends shall enjpy^the unspeak- 
able oonaolatioii of an assurance^ conireyed to each of them, 
tbstlike himself the other reaps the^ reward of well doing, or 
whether. each shall not feel .idarmed least soine perversity of 
the heart, which had escaped his knowledge, may not have 
caosed his friend to be condemned ^o a jjitaioe of punishment. 

I think myself however warranted to conclude, that the 
loDgf^rfrionds* are separato4» \^^. .more extatic will be the joy 
which thieir reuaion shall at last caiue thep. The greater the 
alarm which tfaey may havefelt> firom thejr uncertainty res« 
peeling tha lot of each, other, where they had^both been re« 
csived into diakiitct, Uissful worlds^ the more ezjquisite will be 
Ike dsili|^t» wiith which they shall at last learn, that their alarm 
bsd bestt growdkss. . . 
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- Where a mortal raised to a second life in a happier woM, 
shall hare too good reason to believe, that a guilty object^ who 
had particularly interested him on earth, is undergoing the 
dreadful punishment of his evil ways, I own that I beliere 
that a pitying Providence, will allow him blamelessly to in- 
dulge in grief, though he be crowned with its iavonr, and 
though circumstances around invite him to felicity, till the be* 
loved offender, purified from the stains of guilt, shall at last 
be restored to him: and joyous, ineffably joyous will, I fondly 
hope, be their reunion in nuinsions of bliss, where gratitude 
to a merciful God, and pleasure in the tried fidelity of a com- 
miserating friend, shall sweetly, in the restored sinner, succeed 
to a sense of suffering. 

§ 3« — As to the sacred ties of family, I do not belieye tiiat 
nature has instituted them solely for the . commodity of this 
life. According to my manner of interpreting her deaigns, 
she has determined that they shall be immortal, indiasolnble 
bonds. No doubt, we must presume, that on our «rriTal at 
our full perfection, universal lore will bum so atrong^y with- 
in us, that particular attachments shall have no room to dis- 
tinguish themselves in our mind, by the production of more 
vivid affiections. Yet, even in that state — ^firom which, Ija<%e, 
that we are at present at an immense distance — ^we shall hare, 
it is to be supposed, images in our mind of all past ereota, and 
those which shall exhibit us as having been particularly united, 
at the out- set of our existence, with a few indiriduak (tf our 
family, will probably be ever contemplated by us with pecu- 
liar pleasure, even though our afiection for those beloved re- 
lations, should no longer transcend what we bear to all living 
beings. 

'Whatever our feelings may be on our arrival at that mys- 
terious term, where our march towards perfection shall he ac* 
complished, we shall long, as I humbly hope, contiirae pavti- 
larly to cherish^ in future and happier worlds, the beings to 
whom nature had closely united us in this. Her sacred ties 
are, I know, very g^ing to some iU-fated or wayward mor- 
tals, so that they take' pleasure in imagining that they shall be 
for ever dissolved by deatht Bat such a pleasuveas this, is 
foreign to a well-set heart. Whatever it may sofier from the 



Bnkkidaess of near relations, it feels that the completion of its 
blias woald consist, not in the dissolution of the bands unit- 
ang it to them, but in the conrersion of them into ties un- 
fl|>eakably delightful, owing to the reform of those relations, 
and to their learning to feel for the friend* who anxiously ex- 
pects their adoption of kinder sentiments, all the tenderness 
and affection claimed by his desert and connexion with them. 

§ 4« — Were the belief generally received, that friends and 
near relations can never be thoroughly happy in another life, 
till their minds warm towards each other with sentiments of 
teiider affection, whatever antipathy may have introduced itself 
between them in this world, it would perhaps contribute to 
make a deep sense of what we owe to friends and relations, 
predominate in oar minds over our attachment to . the perish- 
able gi^ of fortune. More rarely perhaps would we see the 
revolting spectacle, of an heir re|oiciag in the death of a near 
and lotung relation, for the sake of entering into possession of 
wealth, which he in his turn must leave behind him, and 
which, even before his final hour, may make to itself wing^, 
and flee away. Children in particular would oftener, it is pro- 
bable, stait with horror from the idea of wishing to lose a 
lather, in hopes of gaining by his death, riches and indepen* 



Nai ancommonFy, as it appears, are sons at present taught 
to look upon filial duty, as a temporary obligation, that neces- 
sity imposes on them for a time, but from whibh it is a bless- 
ing for them to be set free by nature, as soon as they are come 
o the age at which the law abandons them to their own dis- 
cretion* Yet who does not feel, that, in order to promote bodi 
the happiness and virtue of the nation, it would be above all 
things desirable, that youths, in general, should learn sincerely 
to eoosider, aa a truly happy man, the son to whom a kind 
&ther, whatever might be the quantity of riches possessed by 
him, lud long been spared, and not him from whom such a 
ftther had been early snatched away, leaving great possessions 
behind him ? 

When we reflect on the nature of parental and filial affec- 
tions, and on the circumstances in which they are unfolded^ 
we are pecaliarly stmck with the idea, that the opinion which 
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flupposes, that our sentimeBts of Ioto aad teademeMi are to 
Tire with us in a iiitare life, presents a great jNPohability of its 
truth. Parental and filial love, when they are sach as lliey 
ought to he, and such as our heart can readily ooaceire Ibeos, 
are in their nature so sacred, so diriae, as to show Bothini^ of 
an earthly character, announcing them to he only meaat to 
cheer us during our passage through this vale of tears* 

The circumstances tooi^in which they are displayed, teach na 
to r^ard them as imperisliahle honds. 

These circumstances do not allow of their softeniag, for iMie 
of the parties, in the course of nature, the most rugged part of 
his course through this worldi When a child has enjoyed, 
during the most hriUiant yean of his life^ the ineliable dd%fo 
of seeing heloved parents, rendered happy hy the pioofii of his 
aflPectioi^ and anxiously lavishing on him marks of thein, he 
is suddenly deprived of these comforts, at a time perhaps, 
when he has become sensible of the nothingness of all hnnuui 
joys, excepting those which aro derived from tender, puce all 
fections ; and when it is in consequeace more necessary than 
ever to his satisfaction, to see near him those revered objects, 
for whom principally he had wished to live. 

In his affliction, he is almost tempted — ^let me be allowed 
the expression — ^to accuse Providence of cruelty, in pfamtog 
within him such a profound affection, in nudcing him foel that 
it was hia duty to cherish it^ and then deprivii^ him of all its 
sweets, after they had become so necessary to him, that they 
aloBO served to console him under every diwppointmenk 

The law by which nature in her regular course^ deatiaes pa- 
rents and children to part, long before the latter have drawn 
towards the end of their career, would indeed, I think, he a 
most inexorable one, were this world an isolated scene, vhoae 
duties and joys were denied the power of expanding into a In- 
jure state. But when we look upion it as being associiifted in 
this respect with a better wofU, so that our dutiea, and the 
joys attached to them, regard our future as weU as our prcseiit 
condition, we behold the parental and filial rehiticns^ UBufer a 
more consoling aspect. We see, on both sides, awfal and rigo- 
rous duties, which our heart indeed teUa us, ou^t to be the 
sourcQ of exquisite delight ; but seldom do we find thk expeo- 
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taliMi aoytbing 1^ fuiAlled, et^n when the two parties ae* 
<|«il themselree rdigumsly of their nrntael obi%etion8. 

Jjang are the pareats oTerwhelmad with caret and aaxieties, 
for the sake of their children^ before they hare the satisfaetioa 
ta see them capable to guide theiaael^es with discretion, ahd^ 
when at Jast they enjoy this pleasare, it usually happens, that 
their children httre duties to fttlfi), which deprire the» of the 
eadsfaction of seeing them around them, and which often too 
oecaaion them to he in continuai alarms, on account of the iUs 
which may befid them. 

Our reie^ons on the &ofcs #faidi I hare juit enumerated, 
lend us then to conclude, that, to render the parental and ttial 
relationst in Ijieir natural results, sources oi hapinness to those 
engagied in them ; it is necessary, that the parties beliere that 
they shaU in another world meet again, full of an undiminished, 
reciprocal affeotion* 

ChiMren impressed with such a belief, would, it is to be pre- 
sumedi lo<dc up ttk rirtoons parents, with a veneratimi that 
would incliue them, even sfter they had lost them» to gorem 
themselves agreeably to the counsels which they had once le- 
ceiFod from them. 

I do not mean, that they would do wdl, to regulate on 
those counsids* all the details of their coadiiet, since the living 
can alone judge of what is best to be done in all circum- 
stances : b«t should they be induced to determine so to act» as 
that their conduct, or at least their intentions, should be ap- 
proved of by their parents, whenever, in a happier state, they 
mi|^t become acquainted with the afiairs, which, after their 
death, were transacted m this world, such a pious mode of 
honouring the memory, of the justly revered guides of their 
youth, eonld not fail of adding to the steadiness and respecta- 
ef their character* 

P^uceats, when they hope that their relations with their chil- 
shall contribute to their happiness after their resurrec* 
taea, provided both parties act so as not to forfeit this privi- 
Ii|^ have great inducements to do all that depends on them to 
sscnre it. if they are tempted to treat their ia^ts as play- 
things, only destined to amuse them, they cannot be restrain- 
ei hy a mere powerful motive^ than tiie belief that they are 

y2 
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not only beingg intended for a future existence, but also» ttliat 
they may, by rearing them according to the precepts of wis- 
dom, enjoy after death in their society, the sweets of an im- 
mortal, sacred friendship. 

This same belief would also engage them to merit their 
children's affection, by their tenderness and goodness ; for they 
would reflect, that though, by making a tyrannic use of their 
parental power, they might see them constantly devoted to 
them in this life, from necessity or from duty ; 'tis aJFectiaii 
alone, a deeply rooted, well merited affection, that is to renew 
after death, among the just, the ties which that event had 
severed. 

-They would farther perhaps be determined to beware of 
spoiling their children, either by misplaced indulgenoe or im- 
warrantable harshness, by the reflection that, should they be 
the cause of their being condemned after death to a place of 
punishment, they would probably be made acquainted with the 
unutterable misery which they had entailed on then, and be 
thrown by the thought of it into unceasing agonies. 

' 1 do not wish, by this description of the joys whtdt the rigii- 
teous shall derive after death, from the particular attachments 
that bound them on earth, to incite those who may adopt my 
sentiments, to act well by wrong motivei^. I know that our 
principal hope, in aspiring to the joys of a fnture state, should 
be that of becoming entirely acceptable to the Divinity, and 
enjoying the satisfaction of feeling our mind in perfect bar- 
moBy with his laws. But if we find this hope too vague to 
Animate us sufficiently, we cannot do wrong to inspirit our- 
seK^ by other considerations, which we certMuly ought to 
keep in strict subordination to this principal one, but which 
nevertheless come more home to our heart. In regarding our 
particular affections as emanations of an eternal fount of love, 
we are excited to keep them, and in conseqnenee, our whole 
character, as far as it is influenced by them, in harmony witir 
the pure afieetions which raise our mind towards our Creator^ 
and which make it overflow in love towards all his creatures. 
As a burning lens adds to the impression made on us by the 
rays of the sun, while it presents another focus by which we 
are cheared and warmed ; so do our particular aflections, irtieii 
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they reflect faithfully, that heavenly foantain of love, which 
ought to shine in our heart, increase its power over us. 

§ 5. — If the ties of hlood be the basis of friendships, that 
are partially to unite individuals in a happier state of existence, 
undoubtedly we cannot suppose that that bond, namely, the 
tsonjugal one, which occupies the place of the fountain head 
among family relations, has no other bearings than what are 
relative to this life. Among all the private attachments that 
bind the human heart, there is not one which, more than con- 
jugal love, whispers to the parties fondly conjoined by it, that 
they shall meet again in a future state, and love each other 
throughout eternity ; nor is there a partial attachment that so 
-much requires to be thus animated by a religious hope of re- 
union, in order that it may learn to invest itself with all its 
dignity and purity. 

The conjugal bond is founded on a sensual desire, respect- 
ing which, we are warned by nature — ^in more distinct terms 
than she makes use of in specifying those of our other de- 
sires that are earthly and transitory ; — that we shall rise su- 
perior to it when we enter on a higher state. The c5untless 
feelings of modesty, which, from the first dawn of civilization, 
throw a thick veil over this desire ; the disgust inspired by 
women, who are supposed to indulge it more than suits with 
fidelity to one wedded lord ; nay, that which men of a lasci* 
-vious character make us feel, when they are advanced in years, 
especially if they fill a station in which it would be incumbent 
on them to appear peculiarly respectable ; all these facts in our 
moral constitution give us notice that, while subject to the 
desire in question, we have not yet shaken off the nature of 
hmtes, though we have begun to share that of beings blest in 
a spiritoal mode of existence. 

Tbey also make us perceive that we are capable of a kind of 
mysterious longing to partake it fully, which, in spite of the 
solieitations of passion, engages us to look with a degree of 
loailiiog and disdain on the appetite, that has most power to 
poD us down to the level of inferior animals. 

However, though our natural feelings be in accordance with 
the revealed word of God, which tells us that, in better worlds, 
they neither manry nor are given in marriage, it is n^verthelesi 
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certain that, what is gro0g in that coimexioii ttlay giT^ riie to 
TirtiieB and pleasure which appear to u« very desenriag' to 
flourish ia a higher state. Thus, hdW truly adorned with the 
purest charms, as though she were virtue <Mr true happineas 
personified, does a lovely woman appear in the eyes of an af- 
fectionate, delicate*minde4 huaband, when he perceives thmlt 
her chaste mind, unable to like for its own sake the gr oaa c r 
part of her connexion with him, has found out the meaos <if 
making her enjoy it, without wounding her modesty, by pmmpt- 
ing her to devote herself entirely to him, and to be pkaaed in 
promoting his pleasure. Wbea the hashlmd thinks, while lie 
finds his chaste consort all tenderness and soft comptttaen, that 
she would be equally, unalterably devoted to him, though he 
should be stretched for loi^ years on the bed of pining sickacsa ; 
when he fondly hopes that were she early to lose him, her wb- 
sullied and faithfU min4 pould never consent to take to her 
bosom another lord, does not every heart acknowledge, that he 
is attributing to bis wifp sueh lovely, virtuous qualities as, if 
she really possess them, merit to be, even in blest abodes, m 
hrUliant, conspicuous oniament of her character ? 

When a husband finds himself on the bed of death, leavia^ 
a beloved wife, still in her primf , behind hitn, the last Magwiiig^ 
wish which binds his heart to earthly bleasiqgs ■sually is, that 
she may continue faithful to his memory. Yet, whatever eoo- 
fidence he may have reason to place in her i^fieetion and prin- 
ciples of fidelity, he dare not, from liis knowledge of 
frailty, trust implicitly in the hope, to which h^ fondly 
that her constandy will correspond to his wishes. Sapposing^ 
an angel from heaven to assure him ii| that moment that she 
would thoroughly accomplish them, hit words would foe audi a 
consoling balsam to his anxious spirit» that this proof of his soli- 
citude about what seemed to him to concern his future destiny, 
in a world from tiiidch he was immediately to depart for ever, 
might weU afford the thoughtfol observer of his emotions mat- 
ter of wonder and rejection. Op the prindple then op whirh 
I proceed m this work— namely tbaf every good or orderly 
sentiment of the human heart shall revive with it in a better 
life, more particularly where sueh a revival is necessary to- 
wards crowning it wi A satisfaotioii^-we most ooadude that 
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the deceased hosbaiid is at length to besome acquaintedy in a 
happier statO) with the sentiments which had reigned through 
life in his widow's bosom, and that, should they be indicative of 
a porey unspotted ftuth constantly holding her heart wedded to 
his memory, he will exult, whenever he shall be reunited to 
her, from beiug disposed to love her with aa affection still 
more sacred and more fervid than that which, mingled with 
her answering tenderness, had on earth bound their hearts 
in one. 

. When we revert our attention from the feelings of the loving 
husband to those of the chaste, affectionate widow, whom we 
suppose him to leave behind him, we still find equally strong 
motives for believing, that they shall be re-united in a more 
blissful world, and that the remembrance of her tried fidelity 
shall greatly enhance their mutual felicity. The chaste widow, 
while she fondly contemplates in memory's glass the image of 
him who, though he is severed from her by death, is still the 
object of her plighted, conjugal vows, is constantly urged by 
her heart to console herself for her loss, with the hope that a 
merciful God will gloriously re-unite them after death, and 
that they shall then both rejoice in the thoughts of the proofs 
that she had^ afforded of her un«shaken constancy in loving 
him. 

£ven where an amiable woman, from having been unfortu- 
nate in marriage^ is forced to acknowledge that the death of 
her husband has been a release to her, yet, if the purity of 
her mind be such as to engage her for ever to refuse to sully 
her memory with a second image of a wedded lord, she will 
be disposed to reflect with so much tenderness on him who 
had been the sole possessor of her, that she would gladly in* 
dolge the hope of being at last united to him in a world where, 
purified from his defects, he should appreciate her worth, and 
successfully endeavour to contribute to her happiness. 

^ 6w — If wedded partner^ are to be re-united in another life, 
and that the memory of the nature of the eng^ement which, 
while they were on earth, rendered fidelity in the wife an un- 
qieakably precious virtue in the husband's eyes, shall continue 
to make the thoughts of that past fidelity, greatly augment 
the mutual bliss of the once virtuous wife and happy husband, 



\ 
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it follows, that the relations between this life and the one im- 
mediately above it, are very close indeed. The happiness of 
th6 latter, however mnch it may transcend that of the former, 
'still, in part, shoots from it, as being all of one piece, in a 
manner somewhat analogous to that of the higher portion of 
the tree, which, though it wave its branches in the pore re- 
gions of the air, still is nourished by a root hidden in the 
earth. And, if the happiness of the next higher state of ex- 
istence, flows partly from earthly ideas still present to the 
mind^ though it rises above them, as that state influences, in 
it« turn, on the happiness of still superior globes, we may 
infer, that, throughout all the gradations through which we 
are to pass towards perfection, we shall mediately or imme- 
diately derive a part of our bliss from earthly considerations^ 
if, while we are dii^tly occupied by them» we keep them 
subordinate to virtuous principles. 

Here is, I think, a proper opportunity to observe that, while 
I forbear hazarding any very definite conjectures concerning 
the nature of created beings arrived at the full perfection of a 
rational happiness founded on free will, . I think myself war- 
ranted, by reflections on the kind of higher destiny towards 
which are pointed the legitimate wishes conceived by as here 
below, to draw some tolerably precise inferences, relatively to 
the conditions of our existence in the state immediately above 
ours. I further suppose that, in every world into which we 
are gradually to ascend, we shall feel such distinct and weD 
ordered yearnings towards the felicity of a still higher one, as 
shall greatly serve to enlighten us on the means rightly to 
model our dispositions, and give us a sufficiently clear insight 
into the mode of existence which shall be assigned to us, in the 
world whither we shall next mount. 

By the bearings of our present individual character, and of 
the terrestrial order of things, oi) the destiny of the worlds 
which shall, after death, receive the righteous amongst us, and 
by the analogy of higher worlds to ours, I conclude that a 
regular connexion shall be sustained between what we are 
now and what we shall be on oUr arrival at perfection, so that 
we shall ever have the same mind, only more and more deve- 
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lopedy and shining with ioconiparably gpreater brilliancy^ still as 
it becomes invested with a mor-) spiritualized form. 

Whether, at last, all intelligent creatures, however they may 
have travelled by divergent lines, shall arrive at the same cen- 
tral station of perfection, so that, possessed of finculties equally 
'distinguished by strength and fineness, none of them shall bear 
a superiority to the rest, this is a point which 1 shall not at- 
tempt to investigate. But I think I may say that, if the conjec- 
tures on a future state, which I have ventured to unfold, seem 
warranted by reflection and reason, we must, to pursue them 
consistently, conchide, that many of the mental distinctions, by 
which it is ordained that the relative perfection to which one 
mortal can arrive, shall, in some respects, be different from 
that to which another, can attain, or even inferior to it, shall 
still, in a great measure, subsist in those higher worlds that 
are but one degree removed from this. Those holy longings 
which we feel to meet with our friends in a better life, tell us, 
that, though we hope that every spirit shall then be purified 
from the corruption which infected it in this world, yet that 
it would not accord with our wishes to see the main fund of 
those characters changed, whose harmonious difference from 
ours, had been efficient in the cementation between us of a 
tender firiendship. 

This reflection will probably appear a just one to those who 
consider the sentiments, according to the description that I 
have given of them, with which a loving husband and wife 
hope to be restored to each other in another world. These 
sentiments evidently require that a mental distinction, analo- 
gous to that which subsisted between their moral qualities 
and intellectual endowments in this life, shall still be found 
between them, and render more intimate and sweet their mu- 
tual aflection. . They shall be attracted towards each other's 
society, from finding that by means of it, any deficiencies in 
their individual character may be greatly supplied, because 
the one endowed with the more vigorous capacity, can habi- 
tuate his companion to take steady and enlarged views of the 
order of things which it will be their duty to support, while 
the other, more fit to exhibit virtue in all her lovelinesSi will 
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better know how to ttrew over their path, every sweet flower 
by which it can be rendered more deli|^htfiiL 

§ 7. — I shall now explain another train of inferences* which 
I have drawn ^m the prindple that our pore, social affec-^ 
tions shall revive with us in a fntore life* and that the parties 
nnited by them, shall prtserve a difference of character, aii»- 
logical to what distinguished them on earth* 

In considering the conduct and dispositions of rakuikind, I 
am far from presuming to judge* precisely, who are the iadi* 
viduala whose mode of living is so aoceplaUe to God* as to se* 
cure their admittance* after death* into a better world* for ho 
who formed the heart* can abno determine the degree of al« 
lowSnoe which his fatherly oompassioo will make for each of 
OS : at the same time we* who fearfully reflect on a future 
state of rewards and punishments* must* for our own sakes* 
have fixed principles* respecting the qualities which we ought 
to cultivate in order to propitiate the Almighty* which will 
naturally influence the judgments that we form* in respect to 
the triplication of his promises to the mass of mankind. If* 
therefore* we see many more persons of the one sex than of 
the other* who* to the best of their jndgmenl^ live so as to 
secure to themselves the benefit of these promises* imbuing 
their hearts with a holy faith and every christiffQ virtue^ we 
cannot avoid surmising, that the better world to which they 
are apparently hastening* receives* for the present* a greater 
accession of new inhabitants Arom their sex* than from the one 
which more generally abandons itself to its passions. 

When, on the other hand, the analogical indncttons that 
sustain sentiments of natural religion* lead us to infer that a 
system of social order* securing to each individual world its 
relative degree of perfection in virtue add happiness* is* at 
last* by the intellectual and moral exmtions of their inhabi- 
tants* to be worked out for them all ; when we further see 
grounds to conclude that the perfection of this world is to pre- 
cede that of higher ones ; when we finally find reason for sup- 
posing that a difference of mental powers analogous to that 
whioh prevails between persons of opposite sexes* shall still 
distinguish them in a better uTorld, we naturally arrive at the 
sonclusion* that the system of social order* in that glorious 
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irorld, cannot be perfected, till the one established here below 
shall be equally favourable to the improvement of both sexes : 
since the aid of both, in such proportions, in respect to num- 
ben, as they are usuaDy found, is evidently wanted to support 
the reign of good order. 

§ 8^— To prevent any misconstruction of my meaning, I 
think it advisable to inform the reader that, though my reason* 
ings on the subject lead me to suppose, that the fund of the 
individual cliaracter of the righteous is, after their resurrection 
to a better life, to bear a particular stamp, analogous to its 
present peculiar distinctions, yet, I do not in the least suppose 
that they wiU then still have to regpret any accidental defects, 
which may at present force them to contract the sphere of 
their us^l exertions, debar them from the acquisition of some 
valuable species of knowledge, or lessen their enjoyments. I 
even think it probable that the intellectual tastes of the good 
ttay often undergo a total change, particularly where they are 
the result of organical impressions not ftiithfully correspond- 
ing to the truth of nature. 

$ O..*-— Whether traces of national distinctions of character 
Shan still be observable among the spirits of the just, or whe- 
ther such distinctiotts have no further bearings than that of 
facilitating the improvement of this world, I do not take upon 
me to pronounce : I do not find that the wishes which our 
heart fondly cherishes, and which it hopes to be able to satisfy 
in a better life, whisper to us aught touching this matter. I 
condode, however, if the modifications of national character 
are stall to be distinguishable among the good afler their re- 
surrection, that they will be no obstacle to their dearly loving 
each other, notwithstanding that they may have proceeded 
from different terrestrial countries ; nor will they hinder the 
beings who may have been thus disjoined on earth, fti>m 
uniting together to sustain the same local system of order. I 
perceive that even here, persons who are foreigners to each 
other, are capable of contracting together the closest engage- 
ments of love and friendship. 

Though men can rarely be safely entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of tho public idBTairs of a foreign hud, this proceeds 
from their having early formed attachments which predominate 
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over their affection to their new country : their conaequent 
lakewarmness in serving it, does not therefore denote that 
when, with their mind more opened to universal love, they shall, 
after their revival to a new life, be received into blest ahodei, 
they will not co-operate ardently with beings who were ones 
foreigners to them, in doing good to the country to whidi 
both parties shall then appertain. 

. ^ ]0« — If memory is to revive with ua, and that we are to 
.retain, in another life, dispositions analogous to our present 
ones, we must suppose that the soul is not, by death, ^itirdy 
disengaged from the corporeal frame, which serves to develope 
its fiftculties and to stamp a character on it. 

Some persons might, therefore, be led to infer, that it does 
not set out on its immense journey entirely light and unen- 
cumbered. 

However we have, as far as I am informed, reason to be- 
lieve that the soul is united to the body by a naatter extremely 
subtle, — ^probably as fine as any element floating amidst the 
fixed stars, — and that this matter, should it remain conjoined 
with it, would suffice to give such a durable consistency to its 
present oi^;anis»tion, that its future being, whenever it should 
revive, clothed with a more glorious frame, should be identi- 
fied, both by memory and moral feelings, with its present 
one. 

When we observe the physiognomy so completely moulded, 
as it often is, on the character ^of the mind, that, on looking 
at it, we cannot refrain from imagining that we have an inune- 
diate knowledge of the soul which it represents, we may very 
well suppose that if the gross part of matter, visible to the 
eye, can thus receive such a strong impression of its spiritual 
inmate, the finer particles, those, by the medium of which 
the expression of the feelings of the mind is thus stamped on 
the face, may be so entirely blended into the soul, that they 
never separate from it, and that, when it quits the body, they 
. can accompany it through the most ethereal regions whither it 
may direct its flight. 

The supposition that the distinctions of charaeter observid>le 
in this world, are not obliterated in a higher, render it easy 
.to conceive that friends united here below, must there recog- 
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nice each other without diificulty : supposing them to hare no 
internal illominatton on this suhject, they must, douhtless, 
quiddy acquire an unerring tact in deciphering, amidst a 
multitude of heavenly physiognomies, the peculiar expression 
which had formerly characterized a person dear to thenu 



NOTE TO THE SECOND CHAPTER. 

fSeepageS\&.J 

(a) The flentimente, — ^namely, those of natural religion, — which I en« 
Heavoor to unfold, to the utmost extent to which reason sanctions their heing 
stretched, tend, if kept in meek subordination to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, to devate the mind, and place U In a right frame. Serious medit»-' 
tions on the magnificent structure of the uniTcrsi^ usually ' excite in * ntf 
feelings of holy satisfaction, which. seem to us like a laint antepast of the 
ineffable Joys, reserved in heaven for blessed spirits entirely free from the 
poDutions of sin. But when we sink, overwhelmed with the consciousness 
of how much these pollutions are engrained into our nature, we can only, I 
think, be preserved flrom the despair of ever becoming fit subjects of celestial 
felicity, by a firm fiiith in our Divine Saviour, and a trust, that his un- 
spoakahle goodness, in dying to redeem us, shall at length cleanse us ih>m' 
all our DatSre oormptions. 

Here let me be permitted explicitly to avow a principle, which ii^ In- 
dccdy implied in all the sentimenU that I unfold, coaoeming natural reli- 
gion. 

It is, that I do not conceive that the first elements of our duties arise, 
from OUT obligation to acknowledge our infinite debt to our Divine Saviour. 
They arc^ as I believe, derived from a requisition, Issued to us through the 
voieeof nature, — though ill understood till Christianity exalts our senti- 
BsciitiV-^to pvt, oonslves individually, and, as far as lies in our power, our 
entire world, in a condition, harmonising with the moral order destined to 
rei^ throughout globes, whose inhabitants have never sinned. 

It appears to me very improliable, — ^iet me, with an humble sense of my 
own utter incapacity, to pronounce positively on the mode of unravelling 
these awfiil mysteries, be permitted to make this observation, — it appears to 
me Tcry improbable, that it was solely from purposing to unite us to his 
Dtrine Sen. as the members to the head, that our Almighty Father allowed 
our nee to fidL Meditations oi» the actual condition of humanity, are fa- 
vourable^ I think, to the suppositioo,. that he did so to the end, that, se* 
ooaded by our merciful Redeemer's oblation of himself, he might at leogth 
restore us to onr original purity, after having made us acquire^ in our sinful 
stat«, much more extensive and complicated principles of duty, than we 
should have had an opportunity to learn in a stats of innocence. 
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Th« hislorf of nankind^-HM I endeavour to expkdn Sa the 
me that a mysterioiu Power is over-nillnf; all importaat erenfi^ to hU. va, 
by degrees, on to the eonsummatloii of sonie great natural and naUoniJ da- 
sign ; while analogy, and the sentiments agreeable to my reaaon« lead me to 
infer that, that design Is the one by the attribution of which to the Creator, 
I have ventured to account, for sin having been suffered to make such terri' 
hie inroads, in the constitution of human nature. 



CHAPTER III. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 

§ 1« — If, instead of traTening Tictoriously this dangerous 
world, to enter on a higher one, we »uik orerpowered by the 
temptations which we meet with in it, and fall the Tictims of 
▼ice, what is to become of us alter death ? Some dreadful 
punishment, we may expect, will overtake us, but of what 
nature will it be ? 

These are awfully important questions, and, in order to give 
the most satisfactory answer to them that I can, I shall begin 
with an inquiry into the Icind of belief, reUtire to future pu- 
nishments, which would be most lilcely to have, in this life, a 
salutary effect on our sentiments and conduct. 

Two principal causes naturally suggest to men the idea of 
future punishments : 

First — The consciousness of having committed crimes wliich 
they would have wished to punish in another, but which, pro- 
fitting of fiftvourable circumstances, they commit with impunity. 

Though their self-love engages them thus to weigh tiieir 
own offences in a different scale from those of their neighbour, 
their conscience tells them that they merit the same retribu- 
tion, and that, if there be an invisible master, who watches 
over our deeds and loves to dispense justice, he will, perhaps* 
deal with them more severely in the end, for their having 
eluded the penalties with which righteous judges here below 
would have recompensed their guilt. 

This fear is salutary, bat if wo endeavour to heighten it be- 
yond the degree to which the suggestions of nature second, in 
the human breast, our denunciations to the sinner of punish- 
ment after death, instead of strengthening we enfeeble it. The 
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siigge9tioiis of nalnre, however they may appal the sinner by 
threateningB of the suflterings prepared for him by eternal jnt< 
tice, almost constantly leave hope at the bottom of his heart. 
His feelings so completely recoil irom the thought of hb maker 
being angry Vith him for ever, that, when he is told that the 
pains of the gnilty are to endure throughout eternity, his heart 
refuses to believe that he shall ever incur them. It is prone^ 
on the contrary, to assure him that he may find a eertun me» 
Uiod of avoiding them, even without renouncing his evil ways. 
The angry, vindictive power, who punishes because he is of* 
fended — ^and it is thus that God must always be represented 
when he is described as dooming his creatures to never mkBng 
misery^^is one that lets himself be appeased by submission and 
homages. Tlie sinner, therefore, thinks that, to provide for 
his security, he has only to consult those who pretend to be 
initiated in the divine mysteries, in order to know by what 
ceremonies and sacri&ces he can be reconciled to the Omnipo- 
tent. 

Having once embraced an opinion teaching htm to believe 
that salvation may be effected on easy terms, he walks lear^ 
leesly on, and, though he be firmly persuaded that the reproved 
are condemned to everlasting torments, he takes no thought 
for himself, imagining that those only who differ from him in 
belief, or neglect those superstitious practices on which him- 
self relies, are obnoxious to this teirible sentence ; while he, 
as from a secure port, may calmly view them tossing on the 
tempestuons ocean of error, in danger, every moment, of 
being hurried into a gnlph of ruin without end. 

Owing to the propensity of each individual never to suppose 
that he can become himself the patient condemned eternally 
to safier, while he readily acquiesces in the belief that such a 
horrible sentence may be pnt in execution against his neigh- 
bour, the christian world exhibits the strange spectacle of al- 
most every person living free from alarm on his own accomity 
notwithstanding his being persuaded that a great and indefinite 
portion of the race to which he appertains shall be oondeoined 
to woes so immense, that the thought of the bare possibility of 
being included among the sufferers, would seem enough to 
agonise even to madness the strongest mind. What renders 
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the security of each indiTidual the more remarkaUe is, that he 
is constantly aware of how much his salration appears in peril 
to a gfreat numher of persons, . whose religious opinions differ 
from his. 

Instead of trembling lest they judge aright of his condition, 
he usually, fiUed with an unconquerable sentiment of his safety, 
hurls back on their heads the sentence of damnation, as thougii 
mortals had been rendered liable to it, not to excite each indi-* 
ridoal to g^ve heed to his ways, but to afford mankind a pre- 
text for wagging with each other deadly feuds. 

The second cause, which leads men to think of future po- 
nishments, is ' their indignation on account of g^reat injuries 
real or imagined, which they are unable to punish. When 
they are worked up in this manner^ to the utmost fury, they 
enjoy the idea, that, in a future life, they will be gradiied with 
the spectade of the agonies which their enemy will hare to 
endure. 

This motive for fixing bur thoughts on a future state cannot 
be too much discouraged, since it tends to exciting in men an 
atrociously vindictive spirit. Yet the pictures commonly dravni 
of everlasting torments and of hell fire, exactly fiU up the mea- 
sure of the wishes of those infuriate spirits, who rejoice in 
imagining the utter ruin after death of a detested enemy. 

Nor is this all, agreeably to a principle which I have already 
laid down, namely, that any proposition, relative to the effects 
produced by certain moral dispositions, if it be true, still con- 
tinues so in a gpreat meagre, though the order of it be in- 
verted — since an utterly enraged, implacable spirit rejoices in 
consigning in imagination an enemy to everlasting torments, 
the belief in such torments, where it prevails, will serve to 
make men the enraged, implacable enemies of the neighbour 
whom they believe devoted to them. 

'Tis then of the utmost importance that a people's belief in 
the punishments of the wicked in another world, should be 
sufficiently lively and awful, and at the same time limited, to 
harmonise with the dictates of conscience. 

Individuals, by learning to apply constantly to themsdves 
the threats of these punishmonts, would be . engaged to walk 
through life with a wise vigilance and circumspection, and to 
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feel a heneTolent comfMMsioii for the errors of a neighbour. 
Wliere they were impressed with a sense of their own danger, 
they woald be indined to view, with feUow^feeliAg, the beings 
in a similar predicament. 

§ 2. — I shaU now lay before the reader a view of this matter 
of which he will judge, whether it does not enter very regu- 
larly into the system of natural religion, unfolded in the fore* 
going part of this work, and whether, if it attained in the 
minds of most of the members of the nation, the consistency 
of a probable conjecture, it would not be likely to keep them 
soflBciently alarmed, by the dread of incurring future punish- 
ment, to induce them wisely to take heed to their ways, allow- 
ing to hope, at the same time, due space in their bosoms, and 
dbposittg them to a benevolent feeling for every being exposed 
to the trials of this life. 

Since I proceed on the supposition tb^ the glorions abodes 
in which just men are to receive their reward, are sufficiently 
exposed to our view to make a deep, salutary impression on 
our feelings and imagination, I must ako conclude that our 
sight can get a glimpse of those dreadful regions where the 
wicked are to be punished, otherwise the system of natural 
religion, which I here undertake to unfold, would leave us too 
much grounds to presume on the mercy of Grod, from imagin- 
ing it so much fraught with indulgence as to assign no suitable 
retribution to our evil doings. 

But if the worlds where retributive justice is to execute a 
dreadful sentence against guilty mortals, are not entirely hid- 
den from our gaze, by what signs are we to know them ? 
Have we reason to believe that any of the planets, whose si- 
tuation respecting the Sun is analogous to that of earth, are 
peopled by beings who were once inhabitants of this globe, and 
are now receiving the punishment of sin ? 

The train of reflections, whence I have formed my opinion, 
leads, from the following reasons, to a di£Ferent conclusion. 

first — From having been taught to look on the other planets 
as equally material with our own, and equally subject to regu- 
lar vicissitudes of seasons, as well as of day and night, I can- 
not suppose that their principal inhabitants are much more dis- 
tinguished than those of our globe, by the strength of their 
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intclleetua! and rital potrcn. Hke conne of mtvre would 
therefore, I condnde, be arrested, or even perhaps uiTeitedy ia 
those indtTidoals who, aefter ftimisiring a saffidently long ca- 
reer in this life, to become accountable agents, shoold be sent 
into a Bister planet, to suffer for having misnsed the time allotted 
them here. 

That the progress of nature should thus be checked, by the 
denial to sinners of stronger vital and intellectnal faculties^ 
in a future state of existence than in the present one, is, I 
think, very unlikely. 

Wore I to consider their punishment dictated by a spirit of 
vengeance, then might I, very consistently with snch a belief, 
suppose that their mental faculties would be stationary, or 
even brutified to such a degree^ as to leave them incapable of 
any sensations except those excited in them by cruel, corpo- 
real inflictions. But since I believe that their sufferings, how- 
ever prolonged and terrible they may be, will lead them to 
repentance, and finally to a reconciliation with God, I jnd^e 
that the vigour of their understanding and of their mor^ nm- 
ture, will be proportionate to their sufferings ; so that they 
may at last obey the dictates of their reason and better feel- 
ings. It is not to be presumed that they would ever leana to 
exert these attributes, were they not to possess them to a 
very powerful degree. Were they only endued with them to 
the same extent that mortals are, they would let them He for 
ever overwhelmed by a hopeless sense of their unutterable 
misery. 

I am further confirmed, by the following consideradona, in 
the belief that the wicked, when they are recdled to a life of 
unspeakable anguish, are to be endued, in every respect, with 
vital powers far transcending those of the most highly gifted 
mortals. 

Our inducements to act well from religious motives, wotdd 
be, in this' world, sufficiently powerftil to determine us to lead 
a holy and virtuous lifd, were our reason for ever untroubled 
and our bosoms serene. "Fis the passions wliich doud and 
agitate them, that induce us to lose sight of those motives, and 
it is also, by e)certing a firm resolution to take them steadily 
for our guide through life, in spite of the seductive solioita- 
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ttom of tlkMe ptniioiM. tliat w« leam noUy t4» diupky M em 
iMtire «aer|^]r, and! to beeome> at; length, far sn^ior to whiil 
w« Akoilkl lar^ been, had thoM liaiigeireiig passions never heeil 
given to vs. 

The wicked, we may suppose, are ultimately to he led betk 
to Tirtne hy an anaio|pons jM'ooess. 

They are to have passions, whose disordeiiy tiimttlts will 
long Uind tiiem to die feMe of those rBligioas motives, which 
woaM emf^tigBAmaik to look ibr peace in the oMiy qttafter where 
it is to be found. Yet those motives will shine more brightly 
in tiieir sight than tliey do in the eyes of mortals, and solicit 
their attention, with greater cogency, than thAt with whkh 
they addrets vs : for tkoee nrhb have risen to a second stnte df 
existenee^^.'^fticalarly if they he acquainted ^ith the dkiljeo' 
tores made by hnmaa beings tottchiiig the moral scheme of the 
■niverse, and th^ their experience shsil then depose in fatoilr 
of tlwir truth,---will see so great a portion ef God's plan res- 
peeting the destiny of his creMnres^ us miiet carry the oowie^ 
tion home to their hearts that he hm ItoMd, !br their gdvefti<- 
nsent^ lilws, oti their Iniplleit eliedietiee to wkidk th^ir welfti« 
entirely depends. 

fSuA a eonviotion impreeeed oft the minds df men, ^roMd, 
I believe, determine most of them to endenvonr to pleasfe thek' 
maker from servile motives of interest, and Withoilt exerting 
tkat free, independent spirit whleh> when it is rightly em- 
ployed^ teaches ns to be de^y sensible ef the intritiaic wbi*th 
ef vartcM. 

I judge then thtrt the wteked, in a state of ftitnre m\9^ty^ 
rnoet hatre passions fkr stronger than tliose 6f men, in m^e^ 
to pMV^nt their sense ef ^tUhr Cr«atlu**s power itiid jtwttce, frdtil 
pressing eo cloeJely on their understanding as to etlgage theM 
to try to conelliate his tnvour by impliioit snbmisslbn, et^ -yet 
their experience and nientttl agitations have tanght them tb 
appreeiale jnirf^Iy every ki^d of happiness, And sincerely to 
feel tihst a life, spent in the practice of riftne, end irnrdint^ 
by di6 stttiie of our Creator, id essentiidly onci of tme, un<« 
spenkttbte blitSi 

K these raasons lead as to conclude that' the pasi^ons of the 
#ieked, after a fearinl resmrection, Are to be greatly stronger 

z2 
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tliMi those of mankiod, we mast snppose tlwt all their (»dier 
forces and faculties will be propdrttonate to them, ia order to 
reader those passioos active aad efficieot, and to eoaUe those 
who possess them, at last to acqaire, from a dreadful diseipline, 
wisdom aod fortitude to reign over them. 

Secondly — I cannot look on the planets as the places where 
evil doers, after their departure from earth« are plmged mto 
torments, because I see nothing in their aspect that warrants 
such a supposition. If our Mal&er afford ns a MAimpse of the 
dreadful worlds into which sinners are precipitated, with an 
intention that their w^ct shall inspire to ns a dread of inoor* 
ring his displeasure, it is to be supposed that somethfaig me- 
nacing in their appearance shall lead ns to surmise the terrible 
design of their creation. But we look at the planets with 
pleasure^ for they contribute their share towards heightening 
the glorious spectacle, presented to us at night, by the vault of 
heaven. That they are the abodes of maeh misery appears to 
us highly probable) since we know that this earth, which fignres 
among them, is, to nomhers of its inhabitaats, a land of sor- 
row. But we must conclude that, like it, they only contain Uiat 
portion of misery which, in the scheme of nature, may aiiect 
creatures not yet arrived at a second state of aoooimtaUe ex- 
istence, nor yet become the objects of either rewards or pu- 
nishments r^erring to a past life. 

Agreeably to these principles, a world, specially set apart 
for the punishment of the wicked, should annonnce itaelf to 
us by a strange appearance, which should strike even men» nn* 
suspicious of its natore, as harid and poitentoos. The better 
to dispose ns to view it with shuddering awe it should appear 
but rarely, since familiarity, with a terrific speetaide^ destroys 
our dread of it. So incongruous should be its aspect with 
that of the stars of heaven, that it should disfigure, instead of 
beautifying, a widely illuminated, ni^^tly sky. 
. It would the better answer to the signs by which its nature 
could be revealed to us, if the human intellect were empowered 
to trace the laws regulating its revolutions, and to see good 
grounds for presuming both that its inhabitants, on account of 
the immense changes in the temperature of their climate, must 
be incomparably more strongly constituted than those of earth; 
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mad also that tke orfo of day, though it belong^ to thig sphere, 
did not difPiise over its surface that mellowed beauty and lovely 
harmony, with which his rays cover our more favoured world. 

The drift of this argument may now be clearly understood : 
worlds, such as I have described, belong, it is well known, to 
oar 83rstem, and I freely avow that their appearance, as well 
as what information I have gleaned respecting them, leads me 
to think that they possess all the marks by which we could ex- 
pect worids, prepared for the punishment of the wicked, to be 
distinguished, supposing them to be at all laid open to our .view ; 
and, agreeably to my conceptions of the moral plan of the uni- 
verse» analogy leads me to conclude >lhat a glimpse of them is 
diadosed to us. 

But if observation and reflection teach us, conformably with 
the dictates of reason, to view the comets in the lugubrions 
light in which I have represented them, well may we, it would 
appear, exclaim with the apostles : ** Who then can be saved ?" 
since these bodies are described to us as so numerous that, sup* 
posing them to be attached in like proportion to every sphere, 
there is too much reason to apprehend that almost every ac* 
constable inhabitant, of every planet, is doomed to undergo a 
chastisement in them* 

This is indeed a fearful thought. We may however, I think, 
look on our future prospects in a more cheerful light, when we 
reflect that, if there be an analogy between those dismal worlds 
and most of the countries on earth, whose natives are either in 
miserable slavery, or a prey to a ferocious anarchy, they are all 
of them but thinly inhabited, particularly those whose a]^>ear^ 
anoe ia the most ominous ; beings continually persecuting and 
tormenting each other, as we must presume to be the case 
with the inhabitants of those infernal regions, would seem to 
ns to reqoire to occupy a wide, dreary space* 

Another reason for hoping that these worlds do not receive 
such Tasty continual accessions of inhabitants, as the thought sf 
their number might at first make us apprehend, is that, judging 
frona the immense period of their eccentric revolutions, and 
the presumed strength of their inhabitants, we may infer that* 
they iisttally are, for a mueh longer date than what earth is,. 
peopled by the same beings. This is evidently under, one point 
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ef view an avrial ooBsideratioBy but HiU it cboen jo, hj lasf* 
iBg room to soppose that each of these dreadkd alhodea i% 
when compared with earthy bat spafug^ repienisbed with new 
inhabitaotab 

However, we shonhi be careM not to lall ouraelY^ with 
dangerous hopea. Roasoa points ciearty ont to na that tke de* 
sign of our being placed here is» that ve may learn vigilantly 
to nafold all the mental energy, re^nisile for keeping onr 
thoughts continnally sttbdned tei prkieiples <if virtue and good 
order. Nor ia there any point en which rerebition iaoMwe ex* 
plicity than it is en the duty of diligently examining and walcb- 
ing ourselves. If tiien Me see many pcnsena wln» make their 
happiness in this world too exclusively their ol^ed ; wIms in* 
dolently trusting to the mereiea of God, arrange themselves 
so, as to commit indeed no flagrant crime, bnt still in sack a 
manner, that tkey go on indulging the rennd of returning in< 
clinations in the gratification of which their worldly happinesa 
consists^ without seeking to keep their iiearts so detached freoa 
them, as that a determination to fulfil the laws of duty may 
press on them more dos^, have we not sufficient indooeoiens 
to recal to mind the exhortation of onr Saviour, to atriw^ to 
enter in at the strait g^te which leadeth unto life, aTesding the 
broad n'ay which leadeth unto destmctieB, and have we not 
reason to tremble for many wkom we see passing thev days in 
thoughdeas security ? 

Yet, in starting this conjectiwe res^peeting the sitnatioa ef 
those tremendous regions, where there is wniHng and gnashing 
ef teeth» I do not wish to add to the fbrce ef the temptation, 
that so much assails us, to occupy ouwelves, with arrogance, 
about our neighbour's salvation, from beBeving it in danger, 
while we fondly deem our own in a secure state* I rather 
flatter myself, were the opinion generally received, that 
sanctions us in supposing that our Saviour made 
menacing looking worlds, whidi skirt our vfkeg^ wken b» 
depicted a place ef utter woe, whitber the wicked sho^d be 
precipitated, that such a belief would greatly tend to make 
every individual apply sincerely to himself tiiese awful de- 
nunciations, and work out his own salvalsen, witb fo«r and 
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Tbe idea of those worlds of limited, though treroendov 
pttaishmeiit, would, I think, sufficiently correspond to the 
nbroM of conscience, for each individual to dread lest he might 
become, without incessant care, one of the victims ingulfed by 
them ; and the impression made on his nund, hy their gloomy 
aspect, joined to the thought of their number, would tend to 
confirm him in this salutary fear. As nothing hut a well 
founded coii^eoture would be offered hnn on this subject, while 
his imagination weuld probably be deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that such a belief harmonized widi all he felt and 
mw, it won]d» I think, neither inspire hkn with aa over* 
whelming, servile fear, nor yet allow of his freeing himself, 
to such a degree, from the dread of future judgments^ as not 
to leave him ample motives to determine, unceasiii^ly, to do 
his best to please his Maker. Conscious, however, of the im- 
perfection of his utmost effortSy he would still humbly trust 
in the assistance of God's grace, and in his Fatherly good- 



The thought that the worlds in question may be the abodes 
in which sinners are to undergo the penalty due to their transf 
graesions, leaves the conscience of the individuals prepossessed 
by it, free to figure to them punishments analogous to their 
faults. For instaace, the hard-hearted master may justly ap>- 
prchend, that he shall there be a miserid)le slave, forced to 
submit to a ruthless tyrant. The rebellious servant may also 
learn to dread that he shall be thrown into a 'servitude inoom- 
parably more severe, than the one against which he revolted 
here below. 

§ 3. — The supposition that future punishments may be 
adapted to present faults, would, I thiuk, be much more eS- 
cacious to convert men's consciences into vigilant sentinels 
guarding them from temptation, than is the belief that the 
wrath of God is hurled, in general, against the wicked, witli- 
out any sort of analogy being established between the mode ia 
which it manifests itself, and the sins that it punishw. 

When we look into the nature of tlie workings of con- 
science, wo shall find it, — as it appears to me, — inclined to be 
moved by the apprehension that future punishments shall 
dxeadfiilly correspond to j^esent misdeeds ; so that if the fear 
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of sach a correspondence be remored by tbe religions belief 
tanght U8, conscience is too liable to be set at rest. H^en 
are we prone to flatter onrselves that, witbont forvalring the sin 
which easily besets ns, we can atone for it/in Tarions ways/a) 
The notion concerning the nature of future pimishinents 
suggested here, would, I believe, as much as any reKgious 
dogma on the subject could do, wrap the mind round with a 
garm^it fitting it in such a manner, that, without preren^gits 
growth, it would be frequently present to its reeollectioir. 
When we walked abroad of a lovely day, in the enjoyment of 
a delight so calm and exquisite, that it would s^em to us as if 
we were already imbibing some foretaste of heavenly joys, how 
naturally would the fearful thought present itself to ns that» 
unless we took good heed to our ways, we might, perhaps, one 
day exchange a residence in this fiur world on which the sun 
smiles so sweetly, and where he calls on the seasons to follow 
each other in joyful succession, for an abode in dreary regions, 
either excluded from his sight, or else plunged in his torment- 
ing flames. How readily, when we were indulging morose 
impatience, from experiencing some of the contrarieties of life^ 
would we be recalled to better sentiments, by the tibooght that 
our present sufl^erings are far less than what they shall be, if» 
by a deficiency in the piety and firmness with which we should 
support our actual trials, we shoidd cause ourselves to be ba- 
nished into one of those ominous looking worlds, which, at 
intervals far removed from each other, glare with such a me^ 
nacing aspect on our horiaon* When we would reflect on the 
unspeakable misery with which tyranny and bigotry some- 
times afflict this earth, careering, not withstanding, to beauty and 
majesty through the heavens, and then imagine what must be, if 
there be any analogy between physical and moral nature, the 
terrible lot of the inhabitants of those worlds, whose aspects^ 
instead of being grateful to our sight, cause us to shudder, I 
think that we could not avoid being struck with such an awful 
notion of the punishments that await g^t, as would make osfed^ 

" £*eii yet while pardon may be found, 

'< And mercy may be sought, 
<« Our heuto with inward horrar ehrink, 

*< And tremUc st the thought.'* 
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It is not extravagant to suppose, that the wretched inhabi- 
tants of these direful regions, while yet hardened in guilt, 
may, on iqpproaching the sun, be horribly cheered by the hope 
that their dismal world will mark its passage by a dreadful 
r, from coming in contact with, and utterly destroying 
earth which is viewed by them, as we may well conjee^ 
tore, with boundless fury and bitter regret : perhaps, too, on 
finding themselves receding from its orbit, without having ef- 
fected the ruin which they contemplated, they are overcome 
by transports of frantic rage and despair. 

If all this be probable, it also appears likely that the beings 
among this unhappy race^ who may at last be reduced to sin* 
cere penitence, though they be still snfiering for the sins of a 
past life, gaze with unutterable tenderness and anxiety on this 
world, from the time that, after a long absence, it is first pre- 
sented to their gaae, till it is again withdrawn from it. 
How fondly do they conceive, that the calmness of its move- 
ments and appearance is a faithful symbol of the joyous exist- 
ence of its inhabitants: to them it doubtless appearsy that 
none but halcyon days rise on the happy mortals sojourning oh 
this globe, so light and easily to be borne do their worst trou- 
bles seem to them. While deploring that they perversely 
trod, when on earth, the paths leading to destruction, they 
think, with profound astonishment, of the mental blindness 
that induced them to neglect the care of their salvation, while 
it could yet be secured, without costing them any dreadfully 
painful efforts, and that engaged them to rush headlong on, 
heedless of the chance, to which they were exposing them- 
selves, of arriving at a place of inconceivable misery. With 
the deepest commiseration do tbey revert their thoughts to 
those rash mortak who, as careless respecting their true inte- 
tests as they themselves once were, misuse the invaluable time 
allotted them on earth ; eagerly seek after worldly prosperity, 
in contempt of the precepts of virtue and religion ; and thus 
prepare for themselves an entrance into those mournful worlds^ 
into which the hapless beings, to whom the aspect of the earth 
suggests these sad reflections, are already plunged. 
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NOTE TO THE THIRD CHAPTER. 

■ 
(a) A belief in a grettt variety ef future puniafameats — mdi a* wvdM 

foHaw •■ a»eat to the system txp eaed Im llie foMgioiii|f dnpte*— ^wmiIiI 

■erve to guard cbrurtiaaa againut the two cbngcvaus emtreaMe into oae or 

other of which they frequently (all : namely* either that of beUeivinf that 

the slighter kinds of traui^ressiou, such as 3'ielding to an impatimt temper^ 

must, though habitually o)mmitted, be venial ; or else that of considering 

those transgressions on a par^ ia the sight of God, with atrocious crimes, 

since they lead to the same damnation. 

The first of these doctrines eneoursges In men an indoBent hidtilgenee of 
pHsioB, inooaspatlUs wMi tbe dncy of if %ilati«ly waMiag ant tlettsil^ 
the aeeoskd tends to ense fiwn their aifeds all natwnsl priadplss eif 

A beUefy such as I have explaiaedp oonoerfuuag the oatnre of Inaiiie pa- 
nishmentSt would abo hinder mortals from laying to their aoula — as many of 
them seem to me to do — the flattering unction of a persuasion that there are 
no positive torments in reserve for the wicked, nor no actual locality set apart, 
in a future state, for their habitation. 

The persons fo whom I allude beUere, that a condemnation to the suiTer- 
Sngf oi hfS onfly means that he, on whom snch a sentence Is past, shall he 
etemally teided tmy pwt in the loveof Ood^ and tlii% In eonsequcnoe, wbcr- 
erar he g oea they viippoae him free ta wander whara he IUbbs — ha eliall pine 
in misery, from finding himself a iorlom outcast. 

That to be forsaken by God, though no positive infliction aeoomfanied 
such a demonstration of his displeasure, would be, to the hapless souls whom 
he abandoned, an unspeakably grievous calamity, I am thoroughly convinced : 
but I do not believe that even the most pious mortals sufficiently lore the 
Almighty, to be able to comprehend the anguish to which they would be a 
prey^ were tho light of hts oountenance wlthikwwn firam them ; and I am 
persuaded that tfaa wiehed are too mndl sunk in ssusuM pwrwiiteaDd thegra- 
tiiiea*ion of selfish passioDs, to be mucsh aifected simply hy the fmr of beiiig 
cut off from the q^iritual delights, which the sense of being ineffiUily dear to 
the God, whom they adore, affords his blessed saiiUs, 

The belief then, that there are laid by, in store for the wicked, positive 
tremendous punishments, of a nature to come Iiome to the feelings of tlie 
beings the most sunk in selfishness, would probabty have the salutary effrct 
of dreadfully alarming many a sinner, and determSiiIng him cArtiveiy te 
set about «he work of his reformation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FUTURE LOT OF THE BRUTE CREATION. 

§ 1^-If the opinions which I have hew hasarded, relattToly 
to the future destiny of naaakiiid, were heoome a nab^ect of 
Ikmiliar discussion, and generally aUowed to have a right to 
draw otlention, from their oonforsiity to the visihle order of 
nature, those who took pkaanre in examimtng them, would 
probably soon finish by averting that, if we are t» consider 
them true, in regard to homan nature, there is m^ reason why 
we should put Hie brtfte creation beyond their range ; siaoe our 
ideas respecting the pkn of nBiversal order hecMie mo»o vast, 
more magnificent, and more conformable to our sentiments of 
jnstiee, when we believe it to descend still lower Chun man- 
kind, and to comprise, in its immense i^e«ati<Mn, every entity 
capable of receiving the breath of Kfe. They would not fail 
to remark, that the great differences observable in the intel- 
lectual fiicuHles of the diverse species of ammals, and which 
are always accompanied by an analogous difference in their 
physical oi^anisation, give ample reason to suppose, ttot the 
vital spark to which all theh: sensations refers might be deye- 
loped so as to shine forth a reasoning mind, like that by which 
human nature is animated, were the structure of the frame 
that encloses it equally noble. 

Our confidence in the goodness of God most also— might it 
be said— lead us to believe, that, if he can make brutes mount 
into a higher kind of being, he wiU do so, and that he has not 
aflttcted them with some of the ills of Kffe, without havtag the 
intention to conduct them at last to an elevated stoto of bless- 
edness, in which they wifl be indemnified for all llieir suffer- 
ings. 

The belief that every entity capable of being awakened into 
life, will, in due course, receive it, and eventually be raiaed 
to a lofty rank among intelligent creatures, exhibits, I am 
well aware, the plan of the creation as extendhig, in all direc- 
tions, into such infinite bearings, that probably beings far 
superior in understanding to the wisest man, would be totally 
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inadequate to comprehending what is the form which will be 
given to the creation, when its |^an is nniTeraallj accom- 
plished. 

Learing aside all attempts to dive into this mystery ; I still 
avowy that to me it appears pFohable, that it is involved in the 
design of the creation. 

The opinions which I entertain, respecting the high destinies 
reserved for inferior animals, are, like all those which I have 
formed on points beyond the bounds of this life, suggested in 
the first place by my feelings, and afterwards sanctioned by 
my reason, on its perceiving that they are not inconsistent 
with what knowledge I have of the order of nature. 

When I look at creatures of the brute creation, I fondly 
cherish the idea, that they, as well as mankind, are under the 
care of a wise and good Creator : thb thought seems to me 
necessary, towards embellishing the world, by shedding 
over it, glorious rays of order and harmony. 

However, I could not view the Creator, as thus extend- 
ing his mercies over the brute creation, did I believe it to 
fulfil its entire destiny, in the space of one short, and often 
miserable existence. How often do not unfeeling men, render 
the domestic animals who serve them, the deplorable victims 
of their fury ? The animals who preserve their independence, 
are frequently equally unhappy. The weaker live in continual 
terror of falling into the fangs of the stronger, who seek to 
prey on them ; and the strongei^ in spite of their continually 
prowling in search of their destined food, are generally tor* 
mented by an insatiid)le hunger, which they can find no means 
of af^^easing* I cannot suppose that the Creator has no fur- 
ther designs for creatures, whom he thus dooms to a life of 
suffering. 

Another thing which induces me to think it probable, that 
brutes have also another career to run after this life is ended, 
is, that I observe, that though their intelligence be so bound- 
ed, they seem to have nearly the same passions as those which 
distinguish human nature. Their passions, indeed, show them- 
selves with much more simplicity and sameness, because man- 
kind are continually varying and multiplying theirs, by the 
exercise of their reason and free will : but it seems to me cer- 
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tain, ibat bmtes, and eren insects, hare the rodiments of those 
evil passions, which I consider allowed to take possession of 
mankind, that they may, by learning to Tanqoish them, grow 
strong and vigilant in the government of themselves. 

This obserration leads me to conclude, that all the living 
creatores on the earth, are launched into life for the same pur- 
pose, namely, that of rising in the end to a state of perfect 
virtue and immortal felicity ; but that some are much further 
advanced than others, through the different states which they 
must first traverse, (a) 

Impressed with this notion, I infer, from considering the 
immense number of brutes which exist on earth, — and pro- 
bably in other worlds, — that several different globes contain 
beings, who, after being stnpid animab, have just risen to be 
reasonable creatures. 

It also appears to me litcely, that some other worlds have 
humbler offices assigned to them, than that of nourishing a 
race of rational, perfectible beings like mankind, and that they 
only contain diverse tribes of creatures in various states of 
mere animal existence. 

It may be perceived, that I do not suppose this to be the 
time that the beings, who now belong to human nature, have 
received the breath of life. I do indeed think it probable that, 
sometimes in this world, sometimes in others, they have been 
clad successively with an infinite variety of forms, so that, 
after having been invested with one, which scarcely distin- 
gaiahed them from inert matter, they rose by degrees to have 
M noble a frame, as could belong to creatures, not sufficiently 
endowed with reason, to be under the obligation of forming 
their own characters. 

I judge in general, that no memory of a past state of <jx- 
istence, remains with those who, when they were in it, had 
not been charged with the duty of governing themselves by 
the fixed principles of right reason. Such a memory could for 
mankind answer no end but to confound them, and increase 
their propensity, already too strong, to try to dive into the 
myateriea of things beyond this life, as if the proofs of the 
dignity of their nature, consisted in the power to transport 
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UMBi8elv60» by Aeir inMginattoB, oui •£ Ihe boandi of 
l^-eseiit exiftenoe^ iDste»d of reaalfting froln the escertaom tknt 
tkey make to eiuMble that exMlente, to . the ntmoBt of Aeir 
power. The recoUecticm of a former life, daridg which, they 
had belonged to the brute creation, weald lead them to be- 
lieve in the transinigtlition of soub^ hnt it woidd not ialbm 
them of its being constantly an ascending one. lliey wonld 
therefore fear^ that after death, they itiight retnm to ynrHj n 
bmtal foirtn* which idea would be so diaheartening* aa to offer 
little encouragement to virtue. > 

§ 2«r^Thoagh mankind seem as low in the sode of existence 
as any creatures could be» who had a ci^bility of erer l e ain > 
ing wisely to guide themselves, they are yet &r above any 
q^ecies of mere animals, existing in this worlds or probaUy in 
any other : it is to be supposed, that there is a very gtent in* 
tervai left between any species of beings, eotmsted with the 
care of improving themselves, and the highest order of those, 
whom Providence governs, solely by means of an instim^t 
adapted to their nature, which it teaches them bUndly to follow. 

Any gleams of a faculty, tempting them to the use of free 
volition, would be prejudicial to the latter, whilst in the for- 
mer, such a faculty Would require to be consideraUy deveh^ 
ed, otherwise it would inevitabljr ftiislead them. 

Supposing then, that there be in oth^ worlds, aiiiasab of a 
kind superior to the highest species existing on earth, I still 
presume, that there are none who chn in any degree copo 
man, in point of iatellectwal endowments. But between 
species of animals and another, there seems to he no reason 
for any great interval being placed^ I therefore do Hot won* 
der, that each race is only separated by an almost impercep- 
tible distinction, from the tribes immediatidy above and below 
it, while mankind appear to be divided by a great space, from 
the kinds of animak approaching moM nearly to them. 

Perhaps that, after the departure of the righteons from this 
world, their progress thi^ea^h sucoeisive states, in diHerent 
globes, will not be marked by near so great. a siiq>eriority in 
natuml gifts, as that which distinguiriieB a #eU organised 
man, irem the highest class of the brute creation. 
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Man, hoTnerer remote he may be, from the fountain of holi- 
ness and tme happiness, still ranks in the order of those be- 
ings, who should endeavour to approach it, while the brutes 
do not. Hiere is, therefore, a kind of distinction established 
between him and them, which is not again to prevail between 
him and the most elevated created beings. On that account, 
no parity of reasoning, drawn fV-om the consideration of the 
distance separating him from the brutes, can lead us to infer 
any thing positive, concerning the space which parts him from 
the glorious order of creatures next above us. We must, I 
think, confine our' belief in this respect, Co fiiith in the pro- 
mises of scripture. It assures us, that the righteous shall riM 
again, to a felicity so superior to the highest joys of earth, 
that then only may they be accounted to enter on the blessings 
of life. This promise suffices to guide our ffuth, as to the un- 
speakable happiness reserved for the righteous, in the first 
state, on which they shall enter, on rising from the sleep of 
death. But after promising that they shall at once be inun- 
dated with the joys of a truly happy existence, scripture is 
silent in regard to their future admittance into still more glo* 
rions worlds. Wliere we think then, as I do, that such a des- 
tiny is probably reserved for them, we cannot infer, from the 
words of scripture, that every successive world will as much 
transcend the one immediately preceding it, in the bliss with 
which its inhabitants shall be crowned, as the first joys which 
good men shall trste, after their resurrection, transcend the- 
highest known on earth. In this world we are labouring with 
violence to gpt the gates of life opened to us, and to subdue 
our gross, animal inclinations, in order to prepare ourselves for 
the full developement in us of those which suit beatified spi^^ 
rits. But before we can enter through the gates of immortal 
life, and get rid of our carnal nature, we must first be dis- 
solved in death. After the resurrection of the good, scripture 
assures us that they shall die no more. 

If then progressive states of bliss are not separated from 
each other by the gulf of death, it follows that our beliof in 
the resurrection of the just to a state of existence infinitely 
more glorious than their terrestrial one, does not regularly lead 
us to conclude, that each succeeding blissful world shall equally 
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excel the one which preceded it. The translation of their in- 
habitants from the one to the other will probably be an exbi- 
larating, instead of a lugubrious spectacle. The glorified bodies 
of the beings thus translated, instead of being totally renewed, 
like those of mortals afiter death, will probably only be subject 
to some partial, imperceptible change ; whence I am induced 
to conclude that these worlds, when compared with our earthly 
condition and that of the good immediately after death, rise by 
▼ery gradual steps one above the other. 

§ 3. — This view of the order of nature engages me to look 
on this life as a dangerous and difficult defile, through which, in. 
our voyage from a state of non-existence to one of a glorious 
immortality, we are doomed to pass. 

Before we arrive at it, we go on our way without having any 
thing to apprehend. We are blind, but Providence leads us 
by the hand, giving us an unerring instinct to conduct us. 

After we shall have quit this life and entered on another, we 
shall be left to our own direction, but we shall then have a 
clear vision, and the path which will lie before us being gilt by 
a bright day light, we can walk in it with assurance. Tlie 
memory which we shall preserve of this life, compared with 
the one in which we shall then find ourselves, will be sufficient 
to give us ample insight into the designs of the Creator, so that 
no doubts shall perplex us. 

'Tis only in this life that we look about us bewildered 
and amaaed. Our Maker has accorded us the faculty of vision, 
and in consequence no longer guides our steps : but alas ! his 
g^ft is of little use, for dark night encompasses us. 

We are in want of the flambeau of revealed religion, to 
enable us to distinguish the course in which we are bound to 
move ; the Creator has mercifully granted it to us, but this pre- 
cious gift is often employed to such perverted ends, that we are 
far from reaping from it the advantages which it ought to be- 
stow on us. Those who take upon them to hold it up beftire 
our eyes are frequently deceitful guides, more intent on ren- 
dering their own aid necessary to us, than on pointing faith- 
fully out the way which we ought to follow. They artfully 
fill with threatening and terrific phantoms the regions through 
which we pass ; so that the light which they spread around 
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only serves to show the horrid forms of these ghastly figures! 
When we are ' in consequence unnerved by consternation, they 
easily persuade us that we have no other chance of safety than 
in an implicit submission to their commands. 

Those who have courage to take this tutelary torch into their 
own hands, and to approach it steadily towards every object 
which they encounter, soon perceive that their road is much 
smoother and freeer from dangers than their false conductors 
had wished them to think it ; and still as they advance they 
discover, with pleasure, increasing signs of their being about 
to enter on a rich and flourishing country. 

However, though it would be weakness to become too fear- 
ful to trust to our own judgment, while we are exposed to the 
temptations of this life, it appears to me that we ought to look 
upon it as the most trying part of the passage of the righteous 
through diverse states of existence. If we get through it well, 
we may hope that afterwards we shall go on otu* way rejoicing, 
from having left behind us the greatest difficulties. Perhaps, 
after we shall have issued triumphantly from the combats 
which we may have had to sustain against the temptations as- 
sailing US in this life, that we may, in a future world, be hailed 
by glorious spirits with a joy analogous, though greatly supe- 
rior, to that with which armies welcome those of their divi- 
sions who rejoin them, after having triumphed over formidable 
foes, in a perilous and important pass. 



NOTE TO THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 

{See page d5a) 

(a)Tlieooii]ectt]re, founded on a participation by brutes of our eYilpaasioos 
and miaery, that the inferior anJmalH are one day to riae to be accountable 
brings destined to future rewards or punishments, does not in the least in- 
Tslve tht assumption of their being at present sinfiil beings. 

The words of scripture gires us to understand that, when human nature 
feD, an evil element broke loose and dilFused itself orer the whole of both the 
liring and inanjmatp world ; but this otU element only becomes a principle 
of sin when it enters into the composition of mankind ; the sole accountabk 
spedci existing upon earth. 

2 A 
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However, if brutes as, I think, share the evil natnre of mco and that it is 
one day to become in them also a sinful one, from their rising into the ooodi- 
tion of free agents ; if besides — as agreeably to my mode of aligning appeals 

probable there b a great intercliange between the earth and Tarioos other 

opaque planets, of the rudiments of animal life, then is it to be presumed that 
the melancholy consequences of the fall of man have extended into diese pla- 
nets, so that those of their inhabitants who are in a capacity to adore and 
serve their Creator. — supposing them to coiitidn any such»-are sharers in oar 
sinful nature : if so, we may humbly hope that they are sharers also, in the 
benefits arising from the sacrifice on earth of our blessed Redeemer. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSION. 



§ 1. The opinions which I have explained relatively to our 
future lot, do they offer us a perspective so consoling that it 
rouses us to bear with courage all the ills of life ? When, for 
instance, we are bending in anguish over the grave of some 
beloved object, are the hopes here held out, of a future re- 
union with it, such as to be likely to pour a soothing bahn into 
our afflicted mind ? 

I answer that it is impossible for a person who has adopted 
these opinions in solitude, after that her feelings and imagina- 
tion had been, in a great measure, worn out by time joined to 
the habit of constant reflection, to judge whether they be 
adapted to inspire joy and confidence to the mind, that would 
have been taught them while still possessing the first glow of 
a youthful fiincy, and to whom they would have been recom- 
mended, not by wearisome meditations, but by agreeable les- 
sons easily comprehended, and by the example of parents and 
friends all imbued with the same doctrines. 

Without attempting then to say what is the degree of con- 
solation which, if they were generally received, these opinions 
might be expected to convey tO' the mourner, I shall merely 
describe the effect which, from experience, I know them to pro- 
duce on myself, at the moments when I have most need of 
being strengthened and encouraged. 
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Never* I believe, do we in general so much feel the wish, to 
find consolation for the evils of this life, in tlie hope of their 
being compensated to ns in another, as when we reflect on the 
eternal separation which, as far as this world is concerned, 
must inevitably take place between ns and the persons whom 
we most dearly love. 

When we are thns overwhelmed by the idea that we must 
part apparently for ever, is it a consolation to gaze on the 
brilliant vault of heaven, to think of the innumerable multi- 
tude of worlds which there roll in the immensity of trackless 
space, and to imagine that ourselves, as well as the persons 
whom we love, are all to be launched forth among those orbs, 
to run a great career, surrounded perhaps by a new circle- of 
friends ? 

These thoughts, I avow, instead of being consolatory, are 
extremely depressing. At such moments, we shudder, in 
some sort, at the aspect of the starry firmament, and feel a 
kind of terror in reflecting on the inconceivable distance which 
separates its globes one from another. Our tender affections 
lead us to wish to isolate, if it were possible, our existence 
from that of the creatures in general, and to live confined to 
the small circle of our friends, on the narrow portion of this 
globe where we are accustomed to see them assembled. Nor 
is this all : they would not only bound our existence, in res- 
pect to the society which we see, and the place which we in- 
habit, they would also willingly enclose it all within a very 
small portion of time. Not that they would like to shorten 
oar days ; on the contrary, they would be glad that they were 
to laat for ever, could we be for ever surrounded by the same 
cherished objects. But they would fain recal certain perioda 
of our life, when we were rendered particularly happy by the 
society of dearly loved friends ; they would wish those perioda 
to be always present, and yet not to bear the impress of eter- 
nal duration ; for, notwithstanding the warmth, with which our 
affections attach us to the objects on whom they are fixed, they 
do not hinder us from feeling that, even the joys which they 
offer US would become insipid and tiresome, did we expect to 
be for ever dilled on to taste them, as they are presented to 
OS in this world* The periods, then, of our life, which they 

2 a2 
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wish to make return and last for ever, should not, on that ac- 
count, appear to us never to end. No, — ^though they were to 
he eternal, they must still seem as if they were a fleeting mo- 
ment of pleasure, rendered more precious by the idea that we 
are shortly to be deprived of it. 

When we are in this disposition, it is natural that we recoil 
from the idea of an existence spread out through infinite time, 
unbounded space, and during which we shall, perhaps, have 
to undergo long separations from the objects for whose sake 
we wish to live. 

But it is not desirable that our way of thinking, respecting 
futurity, should encourage in us feelings that must terminate 
in regret, since they demand contradictions and impossibilities. 
Nor could we contrive to teach a belief that were satisfactory 
to such feelings : it is evident, that we must separate from the 
persons whom we fondly cherish, and quit those scenes which 
their presence had rendered dear to us. The awful spectacle 
of the grave, and of the decline of life, strikes us with a con- 
viction of the perishable nature of the intercourse of love and 
friendship, as it can be enjoyed in this world ; and also with 
the persuasion that, if it is to revive for us beyond the tomb, 
it will, in many respects, be renewed under other conditions, 
perhaps, too, after a long delay. 

We must then have recourse to other views of the subject, 
to calm our bosom, agitated by the thought of our final sepa- 
' ration from those whom we love : instead of gratifying our 
afioction by keeping the persons dear to us constantly by our 
side, we must learn to form the noble resolution to suppress 
all the suggestions of our tenderness, rather than not do our 
duty, and encourage them to do theirs ; so that, though a long 
and cruel separation in this world shouljl be the consequence 
of our decision, we may comfort ourselves with the hope, that 
a friendship capable of such generous sacrifices, will be in- 
dulged with the means of perpetuating itself in a better 
state. 

The consciousness of acting nobly, joined with the pleasure 
of respecting those whom we love, and of being respected by 
them, compensates for us, in a great measure, the sacrifices 
which may be the result of a- conduct ensuring to us such a 
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consciousness. Whereas, if our tenderness engage us to pre- 
vail on a friend to neglect noble duties, rather than forsake us 
or compromise his safety, motives of dissatisfaction with our- 
selves and each other, rise between us, and prevent our con- 
nexion, even though we be together, from having half the 
charms for us which it would hare, did oceans roll between 
us, and our esteem for each other's lofty qualities remain un- 
impaired. 

'The system of opinions which I have exposed is, I think, 
sing^ularly proper to impress us with the conviction, that the 
only way to make our tender affections speak peace and com- 
fort to our heart is, to ennoble them, by a steady wish to see 
the friends to whom they attach us, render themselves worthy 
that we should love and honour them for ever, by a strict obe- 
dience to the most rigorous laws of duty, even when they force 
them to deprive us long of their society. 

This system is, I think, also adapted to keep lively in our 
mind the idea, that we must ever advance from one state of 
things to another, and to make us aware that, dismissing all 
vain regrets for past joys which can no more retnm, we should 
constantly endeavour so to employ the present moment, as that 
our use of it shall contribute to improve us in virtue and to 
prepare us for the enjoyment of true felicity. 

This system of opinions is sometimes, in moments of langour, 
depressing and overwhelming, on account of the close relation 
with the entire order of the universe, which it attributes to 
oor mortal state, apparently so bounded and transitory. At 
those moments the thought of eternity which it causes, as I 
may say, to press us on every side, puts us into a frame of 
mind analogous to the one which we probably should be in, 
if we became sensible of this world being, as we are taught 
to think that it is, hurried incessantly forward, with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, in the regions of infinite space. In that 
case, it is to be presumed, we should feel so bewildered and 
amassed, from the contemplation of the boundless tract through 
which we should be precipitated, that we should hardly know 
how to believe in the existence of such diminutive beings as 
ourselves. It would seem^to us every instant that we were on 
the point of falling away from this M'orld, where our footiqg 
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would appear so precarious, to be drifted about in an ocean to 
whicli we could never find a shore. 

The frame of mind which causes the idea of our intimate 
connexion with the eternal order of the universe^ to produce on 
us effects, not greatly dilFering from these» is one which ooglit 
to be discouraged. It disposes our moral feelings and forces 
to shrink up in a manner favourable to indolence, and to the 
habit of fretfully repining at all the real or imagined iUs of 
life. When we take pleasure, on the contrary, in reflecting^ on 
the close ties which bind us to the entire universe, we find our 
hearts expanded by a cheerful, exhilarating sentiment. All 
our moral forces open into vigorous expansion, so that vre 
wrestle courageously against the evils of our destiny, preserr* 
ing our minds serene, and vigilant to watch over themselves, in 
the midst of every trial, whether light or heavy. 

I believe that the opinions imder consideration are vrell 
adapted thus wisely to render our minds strong and active, by 
keeping ever present to them the thought of the bearings of 
our situation and character on the moral order of the uni- 
verse. 

§ 2. — The most radical difference between these conjectures 
on a future state, and any opinions on the subject which, as 
far as my knowledge goes, have as yet been published, seems 
to me to consist in the principle that a state of blessedness is 
one characterized by a^n extreme energy of mind ; so that, if 
we are in it to be less exposed to temptations than we are here, 
it [is because we shall have acquired such vigour, and such 
power to display a steady activity in doing right, that we shall 
have no need of being proved by trials, since we could easily 
surmount any that might be presented to us. 

This doctrine seems to me much better to account for the 
ills which afflict us at present, and also to be, in every res- 
pect, more salutary to us, than the notion generally received^ 
of the just being destined to enjoy, after death, a repose which 
demands from them no exertion. 

I have already remarked, that any state of mind or things 
which naturally results from the exercise of certain passions, 
if it exist previous to those passions, will give rise to .them. I 
conclude from this observation, that the belief of its being 
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necessary to make, for a time, prodigious and 'painful efforts, 
which are to be followed by the enjoyment of that perfect 
peace that is agreeable to indolence, is a notion too liable to 
inflame with the fever of a proud, selfish ambition, the breast 
that entertains it ; for it is the nature of such ambition to sug- 
gest the hope, first to accomplish the most prodigious labours, 
and then to see them followed by calm^ undisturbed enjoy- 
ment. 

The idea that the labours are to last throughout this mortal 
life, and the sweets of unruffled peace only to be tasted in 
another, requires us to keep our eye steadily fixed on a longer 
tract of the course that lies before us, than we should find it 
necessary to do, if we determined to encounter great hard- 
ships in our youth, in order to enjoy afterwards, in the midst 
of ease and luxury, the glory which should crown our toils ; 
but this difference does not seem to me to make any in the 
disposition of the heart* Whether we expect our labours to 
last for the whole, or only a part of this life ; whether the 
peaceful delights which are to follow ihem, are to be enjoyed 
in this world or another, it appears to me equally true that a 
strong contrast, presenting itself to the imagination, between 
the perilous task which is first to be fulfilled, and the calm 
pleasures which are afterwards to be tasted, is adapted to 
awaken, with ardour, the passion of selfish ambition, that is, 
the desire to do great actions from a proud wish to show our- 
selves capable of them, rather than from a virtuous zeal to 
fulfil the task allotted us^ in a manner acceptable to Grod and 
beneficial to man. 

I believe too that the ambition highly to distinguish them- 
selves, by a conduct which shall hereafter ensui-e them distinc- 
tions and rewards, frequently animates those who profess an 
extraordinary zeal for religion. It is well known, that such 
persons often betray their ambitious sentiments, by the love of 
domination which they manifest. 

Virtue agrees with selfish ambition in telling us to hold our- 
selves ready to make great and painful efibrts ; but she docs 
not, like the latter, force us to bum for the opportunity to 
show ourselves capable of them. 
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If she bid us seek for it, it is because she teaches us to con- 
sider it as a duty to exercise, for a good end, what faculties 
we possess. She does not look forward to the time when it 
wUl be no longer necessary for us to exert them with energy, 
for she requires our hearts to be always prepared for a state of 
vigorous action. As there is to be no term to the obligation 
which she imposes upon us to put forth all the activity of our 
mind, she requires no exaggerated effort from us, and she al- 
lows us to mingle through the duties that she prescribes to us, 
all the pleasures that are compatible with the fulfilment of 
them. The object at which she particularly aims is, to teach us 
to blend the highest and most exquisite degree of happiness 
into a life consecrated to noble and unceasing exertions in her 
cause. 

Such being my notion of virtue, I need not repeat that the 
doctrines in regard to a future life consigned in this work, ap- 
pear to me singularly proper to awaken in the bosom her firm 
and decisive, yet peaceful sentiments. 

§ S, — These doctrines are not, however, such as are most 
effectual to console the desponding mind at those times when, 
worn down with the tumults and contrarieties of this life, it 
flies for comfort to the hope of a future one. At such moments, 
images of unruffled, indolent tranquillity would be far more 
soothing to it. 

Persons cost down by the evils of this life, have donbtless 
great need of being cheered by the prospect of a future, and 
more satisfactory one. But they do not stand in need of hav- 
ing such a prospect opened to them, merely to give them con- 
solation ; it ought also to strengthen them in the determination 
zealously to fulfil their duties. 

In no respect does virtue promise every kind of happiness 
that the heart feels itself disposed to relish, for all the pas- 
sions which tempt us so readily to err, have each a particular 
good that they make us sigh to attain, and none more than in- 
dolence. This passion is for ever trying to persuade us, that 
the kind of happiness which it becomes us to look for, is one 
that may be enjoyed by beings sunk in a languid supineness. 

Indolence differs from more lively passions in this, that the 
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images of felicity which the former holds up to Ufl are often 
only to he realized in another world, while the latter demand 
a present g^tification. But the illusions frequently produced 
by indolence are, on that account, more dangerous, since she 
represents them to us as our true happiness. She does so the 
more easily ^because, though they be very pernicious, in en- 
gaging us not to arm ourselves sufficiently with firm activity 
and calm perseverance, to advance the work of our improve*- 
ment, they offer nothing in their aspect which warns our con- 
science not to yield to them. They represent to us scenes of peace 
and love, which virtue's self engages us to contemplate with in- 
terest, that we may realize them as far as we can without quit- 
ting the path of duty. The error — and it is one that leads 
far — of indolence is, that she tempts us to make them the first 
object of our consideration. 

These remarks explain to us why our inquiries respecting 
the condition of the just in a future life, should have for object, 
not to find out which is the doctrine that would prove most 
consoling to us at the hour when we were paralyzed by deep 
affliction, bnt to ascertain which is the one that would, at such 
a time, give us the most consolation that it were possible to 
reconcile with a good discharge of the principal service that 
our religious hopes ought to render us, namely : that of in- 
citing us to go through, with unabating ardour, all the tasks 
and trials allotted to us. 

It appears to me that the opinions, which I have here deve- 
loped, are very fit to answer this end. 

§ 4. — The hope that a system of natural religion, which 
appears agreeable to the laws of order, is true, together with 
a conviction, that, in the obscurity in which we are in this life, 
we cannot attain fuU certainty on the subject, puts the mind, I 
think, exactly into the state in' which it best learns to know 
its own strength, and the noble purposes for which it should 
-exhibit it. If it cannot be fuUy sure of what exists beyond 
this world, it at least studies to be well acquainted with the 
principles of justice, which must preside over a creation that 
is the work of a good God ; and, by a steady concentration 
in the resolution to do right, and to abide the consequences ; 
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it learns to appreciate its own forces, and to make up by the 
strength of its decisionsy for the degree of uncertainty ia 
which it finds itself. 

When we hare strictly interrogated the sentiments of order 
stirring iu our breast, and that we hare compared their an- 
swersy with aU the phenomena offered by the moral and phy- 
eical world, we arrive at a result that sanctions, I think, the 
opinions that I haye explained. The images, relative to the 
destiny of mankind, and to a future life, which those opinions 
present to our imagination, appear to me as filling up the 
point, at which the views of our reason and of all our orderly 
feelings concentrate, when none of them are rendered obscure 
and confused, by ignorance, passion, or prejudice. That point 
may not be the one of absolute truth, which perhaps lies fiir 
beyond the reach of our vbion, but I think it is respecting us, 
the one of relative truth, as being so perfectly in harmony 
with our virtuous wishes and sentiments, that, by contemplat- 
ing it, we are excited to become such, as we feel that we 
ought to be, to correspond to any plan of happiness and order 
that may have been established, by an all-merciful and all- 
wise God. Therefore, if this system be not the one which 
regulates the creation, we may at least, I believe, conclude, 
that it invites us to follow the same course, which the real one 
would prescribe to us, were it unfolded to our comprehension: 
we may also conclude, that the latter would be to the full as 
satisfactory to us, and equally calculated to make us adore 
the goodness and wisdom of Crod. 

Whether, then, these opinions be indeed some faint glim- 
mering of Eternal truth, shining through an opening in the 
subterraneous passage in which I am doomed to tread, or 
only a visionary light, kindled among my own intellectual 
and moral faculties, they equally serve to guide me on my 
way. . 

They do not, by any means, undertake to set before us the 
whole course of our existence ; but the view which they pro- 
fess to open to us of a part of it is, agreeably to my concep- 
tions, so grand, that it may very well give their highest de- 
gree of energy to all our noblest sentiments, and determine 
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US to wait with patience, though with lively hope, for the time 
when a wider and still more majestic scene shall he unfolded 

to U8. 

§ 5. — In the space which we can at present contemplate, I 
only see one circumstance which does not exactly tally with 
my notions of moral harmony. It is, that my speculative 
ideas, respecting the order of things which would manifest the 
world to be the work of an all- wise and all- good God, do not 
precisely agree with the sentiments which, in practice, are 
awakened in me. 

In speculation, it seems to me that it would become him to 
admit no evil into his creation. In practice, I find not only 
that it does exist, but that its existence is necessary to make us, 
by the trials it obliges us to undergo, fit for the highest kind 
of happiness. Since, then, my practical sentiments find no- 
thing that shocks tliem in the sight of the evil that appears in 
the world, I do not embarrass myself with conjecturing whe- 
ther my speculative thoughts, which are so tenacious in insi- 
nnatitig to me, that the world would have been more perfect, 
could the advantages that result from our combats with evil, 
have been ensured to us, without our having any knowledge 
of it ; will, throughout all eternity, continue to hold the same 
language, or whether, as indeed seems to me more probable, 
they will at last confirm the dictates of my practical sentiments, 
and perceive that the actual order of things is not only neces- 
sary, because of the elements of which we are composed, but 
that in every respect it satisfies all the theoretic principles that 
our reason can form, relatively to the operations that mark 
perfect goodness and unbounded power. 

As to the pictures of undisturbed felicity in which my ima- 
gination and moral feelings prompt me to take pleasure, I con- 
sider them as deserving great attention from me, though I 
should counteract the order of nature did I literally try to 
realize them. They serve to show me what happiness would 
be were it given to us in a state of innocence, in which we had 
no opportunity to exercise virtue : they offer me land-marks 
to which, in promoting my own happiness or that of the world, 
i must try to approach as nearly as I can, without quitting the 
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demesne of rirtae ; and they enable me fully to appreciate the 
worth of the latter ; for the comparison which they induce me 
to establish between a state of social order regulated by her 
laws, and one of innocence and peace, renders more striking 
and admirable my idea of the noble task which virtue com- 
mands us to perform. 
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APPENDIX. 



7%f> system can be reconciled with our Saviour* s prophecies^ retu" 

Hvely to the last judgment. 

The belief that our SaTiour died to redeem fallen man, na- 
turally induces us to suppose, that a time will come, when the 
creatures redeemed by his blood, shall be allowed gratefully 
to assemble round him, and humbly to glorify him, for the ac- 
complishment of their redemption. Nor are we left trusting, 
on these momentous points, to the suggestions of natural feel- 
ing, since scripture confirms its dictates, explicitly declaring, 
that our Saviour, surrounded by multitudes of his Saints, shall 
appear triumphantly on the last day : tliat day, it further adds, 
shall be one, in which both the quick and the reviving dead, 
shall be judged by him according to their works. 

The belief, that the day in which the present system of the 
universe shall be dissolved, shall be also one of retribution to 
the quick and the dead, does not, 1 think, any otherwise affect 
the foregoing opinions, than that it leads to the conclusion, 
that our passage from this world into another, is not in gene- 
ral to take place immediately on the separation of the soul 
and body. We shall most of us, I infer from scripture, with- 
out being able to form, from analogical reasoning, any conjec- 
ture on the subject, lie, for a longer or shorter interval, insen- 
sible in the grave. 

Our Saviour's intention, in speaking to his disciples of a day 
of judgment, appears to me evidently to have been to impress 
them with a conviction, of its being necessary for them ever 
to hold themselves in readiness to depart this life, when their 
hoar should come. 

The obligation to do so was equally incumbent on them, 
whether they were to be among the quick, who would be sud- 
denly surprised by the total overthrow of the visible creation^ 
or whether they were to bo withdrawn from the world,- 
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many generations had been before them — while the natanil 
order of things was still flourishing. A description therefore 
of the consternation with which they would be seized, should 
the last day arrive and find them unprepared, was just as ap- 
plicable to their case, and as well adapted to impress on their 
minds, salutary counsels^ as it would have been, had the last 
day been close at hand. 

By this description, does our Saviour think proper to excite 
in them, a just terror of neglecting for a moment, the work 
of their salvation : in doing so, he makes use of such myste- 
rious language, that, did a reconcilement of it with what ap- 
pears to be the order of nature, require it to be loosely under- 
stood, we should perhaps be fairly entitled to give to it a lax 
interpretation. 

But we need not have recourse to such an expedient ; for all 
that could hinder the doctrines laid down by our Saviour, res- 
pecting the last judgment, from according with the system of 
order here exposed, would be, his representing it to be instil 
tuted to try all generations of men. 

The descriptions which he gives of it, seem to me to have 
no such universal bearings. On the contrary, the continual 
references which he makes to it in common with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as if these two events were in the same 
category, appear to announce, that it shall only affect the ge- 
nerations destined to figure in the world shortly before its des- 
truction,* 

* St. Paul in his description of the Iwt judgment, ( 1st. Theasalonians, 
4di» chap., beginning at 15th verse,) speaks as if he and the persona whom 
he was addresring, should be among the quick ; so that in representing them 
and liimself, as being included among those who should stand before his Re- 
deemer*! tribunal* he does not assert, the lost judgment to be instituted for 
the trial of all generations of men, and not simpiy for those who live near 
or at the time of its occurrence. 

Were it to be proved, — which it never will be in this world — ^that there 
shall have lieen, prior to the final judgment, many previous ones, to try 
mortals of various generations, our knowledge of such a dispensation would 
not, I think, in the least entitle us to imiicach the veracity of acriptuK, 
since it could be perfectly reconciled with its assertions. I therefore eon- 
ceive, if an investigation of the moinil design of nature, sanctions me in the 
establishment of the hj^theais which I have exposed, touching our future 
destination, that the profound veneration which I feel for the revelations of 
scripture, does not bind me to rfje<>t it. 

I may further add, that almost all christians seem to expect, that our f»- 
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Our Saviour too, in speaking of the ancient patriarchs, fur- 
ther sanctions the belief, that persons who had lived in ages 
remote from the day of judgment, shall not be amenable to it ; 
for he mentions them in a manner, which. gives reason to think, 
that they were already reaping the reward of a holy life on 
earth. Thus, in repeating and commenting on his heavenly 
lather's words, he says : <* I am the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not the God of the 
dead bnt of the living." This passage seems to me obviously 
to imply, not only, that these three holy men were living, but 
that they were enjoying the favour of God. Yet is there 
nothing recorded, relatively to their mode, of departure from 
this life, which gives reason to believe, that the usual course 
of nature was changed in their favour, — as it was in that of 
Moses and Elias, — ^that they might be speedily received into 
life everlasting. 

Again, our Saviour, in the parable of the rich man and La- 
xarus, appears plainly to intimate, that men shall arise from 
the sleep of death, to receive the recompense awarded to them 
for their doings in this world, shortly after their departure 
from it, and while it proceeds undisturbed in its usual track. 

Besides, the declaration . often made in the new testament, 
that innumerable hosts of saints, shall attend our Saviour, on 
his coming to judge the earth, denotes that multitudes of good 
men shall receive their reward before the arrival of that day. 

I therefore conclude, that what is signified by a final judg- 
ment is, the separation which, when the present system of 
nature is dissolved, shall take place between those of the 
righteouis and the wicked, to whom no reward or punishment 
had yet been awarded, on their being sent to receive the re- 
tribution, of which our Saviour shall find them deserving, 
under the new system of nature, that shall arise from the ruins 
of the former one. 

I do not make any conjecture respecting the mode in which, 
in the latter days of our present system, the functions of re- 
tare lot will be decided before the last day, for, after the lo« of a pioue 
friend, they oonstantly indulge the hope of his haTing already been received 
Into heaven. 
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warding and punishing, will be distributed between it and the 
system that is to follow it. 

'Tis enough for me to remark, that the idea of such a dis- 
tribution, naturally connects itself with the opinions that I 
have advanced, concerning the local circumstances of future 
rewards and punishments ; and to show that it removes any 
contrariety, which might at first sight appear to exist, between 
those opinions and the scripture doctrine of a last judgment. 
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PART II. 



PREFATORY DISCOURSE 



TO 



THE SECOND PART. 



Mv principles, relatirely to the design which seems to pervade 
the rarioos modifications of national characters, being entirely 
drawn from my observations on the peculiiir fetttores, mond 
and physical, of indiridnals, I have not becfn induced to pay 
that attention to the comparative extent and natnnd advan- 
tages of their different countries, that such an important Con- 
sideration would claim from an author, who would nndertffik^ 
fully to trace the relations in which — conformably to the will 
of natore — the nations of this globe should stand in regard 
to each other. My only intention is to offer on the subject^ 
the few hints which my observations suggested to md. 
Such is their detadied, circumscribed nature^ that, had I had 
an opportunity to see some natives of the island of Elba, 
and also of the great empire of China, I should have com- 
pared the distinctive features of their character just as freely, 
as though the countries to which they belonged wei'e entitled 
to figure on an cfquality, in a statistical survey of the globe. 

The same cause, namely, the confinement of my observsi- 
tions to indiriduals, occasions me often to speak of the Eng- 
Ksh^ Scotch and Irish, as though they composed distinct na- 
tions, ^ince they offer distinct traits of physiognomy and dis- 
position. I wish it, however, to be clearly undefstocMl, that I 
adhere to the connexion, that binds together the different parts 
tff die British empire, with aH the respect and atta<chmenc i^hich 

2b2 
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it becomes a female to feel, who has ever enjoyed, in security, 
the main advantages attendant on her place in society, beneath 
the protection of the British government. 

The countries which I have had opportunity to remark are 
not all equally in a state of prosperity and freedom. It may* 
therefore, justly be concluded, that many of the differences of 
national character, which engaged my attention, were merely the 
results of circumstances. Aware that such might be the case, 
I have scrupulously endeavoured, to the best of my power, to 
avoid confounding differences of this kind with the immutable 
distinctions established by nature. 

But, notwithstanding all my precautions, I avow that my 
strictures on the peculiar character of the people whom I have 
observed, may often refer to the impression which accidental 
circumstances, rather than nature, had stamped on it. For in- 
stance, the part of this work, which treats of the character of 
.the] French, was written some time before the deposition of 
Charles X., at a period when they had not as yet gained the 
esteem of Europe, by that steady, constitutional resbtance to 
his tyrannical encroachments, which at last, on his open vio- 
lation of his compact with his people, ended in a revolution, 
that they achieved with heroic bravery, and have hitherto coa- 
ducted with praiseworthy moderation. 

I coldly describe them, such as they appeared to me, at a 
period when their national character was not much calculated 
to engage strangers to view them with respect and warm ap- 
probation. They submitted discontentedly to a monarch in 
whose intentions to observe the charter they had no confidence ; 
and many of them consoled themselves for the mortification of 
being forced to acknowledge for their chief a detested Bour- 
bon, by glorying in recalling to memory the splendid slavery 
to which Napoleon had reduced them, and the ruinous coa- 
quests that they achieved under him. 

It is probable that, had I delayed writing my observations 
and reflections on their character, such as it appeared to me, 
till after their accomplishment of their late revolution, the 
high respect for them with which, on account of it, they have 
inspired me, would have caused me to dwell on the euloginms 
they appear to merit more than I have done : particularly ais 
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in praising them I should certainly hare gratified my own pri- 
Tate feelingly since I must ever remember with gratitude the 
amiable proofs of attention that I received from many of them^ 
and the unvarying demonstrations of regard that I experienced 
from a few with whom I contracted an intimate friendship. I 
have not, however, since my esteem for their national character 
has been much increased, made the slightest change in what I 
had already written concerning them, conceiving that, while my 
opinion of jthem continued precisely the same, as it had been 
during my residence in France, I was best qualified faithfully 
to represent that which my intercourse with them led me to 

9 

form. 

I cannot conclude the preface to this part of my work, mth- 
out mentioning that the strong patriotic affection that I natu- 
rally bear to one of the countries which I pass in review, ren- 
ders my situation somewhat embarrassing. 

The native of some other country comprehended within 
the range of these strictures, who may read this work, will, 
perhaps, readily take offence, if at any time his native land 
should appear unkindly criticised in it ; he may think my cen- 
sure owing to a spirit of hostility, that has been kindled in 
me by an illiberal and exclusive prepossession, in favour of the 
country where I first drew breath. On the other hand, in 
those descriptions which I make of what appear to me the na- 
tural failings against which the Irish should particularly guard, 
some of my countrymen will, perhaps, say that I have exag- 
^rated them. They will, at least, perhaps assert, that it did 
not become me thus to lay their defects before the public ; and 
they may further add, that I speak with a less censorious tone 
of every other country than I do of Ireland. I own that I 
think, that I have a greater right to dwell minutely on the 
faults to which my countrymen are naturally liable, — when I 
do so, that they may the better understand how to form their 
character, — than I have to point out, with equal minuteness, 
the defects of those strangers who received me with kindness 
and hospitality. 

Reflecting, then, on the displeasure which may be conceived 
against this part of my work, on the score either of illiberal 
prejudice, or of want of due attachment to my country, I must 
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be§^ the eandUly r^ectiog reader t0 consicler, whether the 
mode, ia which I somellmes point oat mttioiial defects, is sot 
one, that I aw fully j^tified in nuking use of, actuated, as I 
hope I evicleiitly am, hy the wish to engage those who laay 
hearken to me* to ohaerve the yarioins shades of national cha« 
racter, with a riew to fellow the hias ef natiire, ia labouring 
|o improve mankind. I request hing^ also, to judge oooUy, 
wlielher it would he pessihle truly te dessribe the moral fear 
lures of oir owo country* or draw 9 lipfUooi» eoidfiakrisou he* 
tween it and oth^ nation^ if auth^rrs were not allowed aa 

« 

much Uherty as I have taken, in mari^iiig the laidts a«d defects 
of either their countrymen or persons dt£Fering from them hy 
their nutional shsm^ter. 
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BOOK I. 

PART IL-CHAPTER I. 

conmsmsm 

DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION, IN- 
TENDED TO EXPLAIN HER MODE OF ACTING IN DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONS RELATIVELY TO SENSIBLE AND MBfTAPHYSICAt OBJECTa 

Bevore I enter on the principal raattw treated in thi* part^ I 
tUnk it adrisable to giro sonde definitioii of two terms of wkich 
I midce great use in it» and wlick I oppose to each otli^^ 
They are : an imagination direetod on sensible objects, and one 
directed on metaphysical ones* These terms are, in fact, only 
comparatiFO, signifying more and kst. By the constitnlion of 
all human natwe^ every one's imagination most be directed in 
the main on sensible objects, since it is only by attention to 
outward and visible signs that any person can penetrate into 
what passes in another's mind. 

To make the reader perfectly aware of the very ijpEmKfied 
sense, in which I affirm of the imagination of some nations 
that it is directed on metaphysical objects, I sludl begin by 
pointing out some of the operations of that faculty which are 
comnson to all countries, and which prove that every where it 
pays great attention to sensible objects. 

The wisest philosophers, those whose love for their fellow^ 
creatines is the most founded on abstract principles of justice 
and equity, drawn from a conviction that they know the heart 
of others by a comparison witb their own ; when they wish, in 
the positive details of life^ to excite in themselves a warm in- 
terest for particular objects, by an accurate establishment of 
such a comparison, can rarely fcel ' for them e:fiact]y ae for 
th^naelves ; that is, they can rarely enter into their hearty and 
represent to themselvee all its leeiiags, without adverting, to 
their manner of expressing them, or their outward appear- 
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Alice. Let them know their character ever so veil, if tbey 
wish minutely to oonceive how ^.they would act and 8{^eak in 
auch giTen circumstancesy they will not often succeed in their 
purpose hy just taking in imagination possession of their mind, 
observing where it diflPers from their own, and then describisg 
a conduct and a discourse ag^eable to what they find thai they 
would have held, had they been changed so as to become like 
them. Imagination, instead of engaging us to enter into the 
mind which we wish to describe with all its nicest shades, urges 
us to keep entirely outside of it. She makes us see the ges- 
tures of the person whom it animates and hear his voice ; naj, 
if he be unknown to us, she still represents to us a figure which 
she calls his. These sensible objects, instead of dissipating our 
attention from his character, serve to g^de us in our deserip* 
tion of it, so that we succeed, perhaps very well, in painting 
it as expressed in his outward .appearance, though, if we did 
not survey it in its connexion with it, we should not know hov 
to represent faithfully a series of actions or discourses entirely 
c4|rrespondant to it. In like manner, li we wish to give de- 
scriptions of an ideal world perfectly representing the real onC} 
our task would be endless and too difficult* did we just enter 
into our own heart, and try, enlightened by our experience of 
the world, to form an idea of all the variety of modifications 
of which nature and circumstances might have rendered it sus- 
ceptible ; and did we postpone clothing our personages with an 
exterior form, until we had thus thoroughly developed the cha- 
racter which we intended them to have. Every inv«itor of 
fictitious histories, pursues, I believe, a shorter method, as 
well as a much surer one, for remaining true to nature. He 
gives at once an outward fig^e to hia personages. Thus, if he 
have to describe an old man or a young girl, he never thinks of 
them otherwise than as having a suitable figure, animated by 
the character which he is to represenL He is perhaps young, 
and would probably be greatly embarrassed, if he were required 
to give an abstract description qf all the feelings of an old 
lean's or young girFs mind. His is so different that, the utmost 
notions which he can form of the modifications that it is sus- 
ceptible of undeigoing, cannot extend to supposmg it one 
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tutted to either of them. But when, without embarrassing 
himself with such a philosophical analysts, he represents to his 
imagination an old man such as he has been accustomed to 
see— whether respectable or otherwise — and when he gives to 
his young girl all the charms and graces which his youthful 
fancy can lavish on h«* person — supposing him to have genius—- 
he is never liable to go astray. His old man has as exactly 
the feelings and manner of acting usual at his age, as if the 
author were old himself, and knew by experience how the 
heart of the aged is formed ; and in his young girl he gives 
such a faithful description of the passtcms and sentiments comr 
mon in youth to the fair sex, that it seems as if he were 
endowed with a tact, capable to penetrate much further into the 
folds of women's heart than they can themselves. 

So £ur all nations agree in having an imagination directed 
on sensible ob^cts. But the people among whom that faculty 
seems to me peculiarly to have such a bias, are remarkable for 
their inability io let their feelings plunge, instinctively, into 
another's mind, unless their imagination be also occupied in 
contemplating the externa) signs of his inward emotions. In 
respect to their manner of viewing him, his mind is so essen- 
tially united with his outward appearance, that both claim 
equally and iadivisibiy, their attention. 

The people whose imagination is directed on metaphysical 
objects, dive at first into another's mind, by means of exterior 
appearances, but having once done so, they fix their attention 
principally on the former, and often even forget the outward 
signs by which they had penetrated into it. 

These few explanations, relatively to the meaning that I at- 
tach to the two terms, by which I intend to mark the distinc- 
tions subsisting between the operations of imagination in dif- 
ferent countries, may, I tliink, suffice for the present, as, in 
making positive applications of my notions on this subject, I 
shall have ample occasion to treat of them more lai^ely. I 
shall just add, that the two distinctions of national, imaginative 
powers, which I think that I have perceived, readily esciq>e 
the observer's notice, because every people, as far as I have 
had an opportunity to remark, unknowingly endeavour to 
unite in themselves the advantages of both. Those whose 
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inng^iuUion is die most inclined to a meti^iiysicai Sr^etMon^ 
take iaceMaiit paim to arrest ita afeteatioii oa t^uiUa ohja ct a, 
tkat it may aalivai aad embeUiah tbeir ■dndli with a gnat in- 
rtety of images. Oa tke other hand, tho people- in wham thir 
iacaky is prineipally strock with Boaaible objeet% lahasr ia- 
cessantly to mirifie it taka held of metafdiyBical ones. Wil- 
lingly weald they enter, hy means of it, imaiadiately inte tha 
knowledge of what passes in tha mind, of tha pe iaono whom 
they ohserre, withoatt heing obliged to dtttingnish it only 
through the medium of external sigm^ Bat, unable to give 
their imaginatiaa' the bant which tfawy wish- it to taki^ thay 
endearous to supply iin dafioieaey by the asaof the^raasoniiY 
powevsL To that end, they olosriy observe thn aondaat of 
others, as well as oTery sensible symptom^ by whieh liu ood- 
ststution and puipases of their mind can be madiB: maaifeet, 
and then, by means of the varions psocesses of reason, they 
try to ascertain the nature of the mental operations wUeh had 
been the cause of those sensttla efiacts* Tha^ alae^ I make 
no donbt^ whm» they hare a particular interesi in: baaoming 
acquainted withansighboiir's disposition, suooeed, frequently, 
in fbvmiag of it^ to thamselvesy a just idaa^ that they carelally 
retain,, thou^ they may hare entirdiy forgot the outward 
signs, by which he first gnre them an op po rtu nity to pene- 
trato into the worktngs of his auniL 
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METHOD WHICH I PURSUE IN UNrOLmNG MY VIEWS 
^ OH* THE SUBJECT OF NATIONAL DIFFERENCES OF 

CHARACTER. 

My notions respectiag the relationa in which, on aooonnt of 
the varieties in their moral and intoHectual coastitution, na- 
tions arc placed by nature in regard to each other, have been 
suggested to me by incessant reflections on the observations 
which I had opportunity to make, on individuals of different 
countries. But as the reader would find it todious and weari- 
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some to ^bUow me throogfa an expfaMmCKHi of the loeg coarse 
TrUch I panmed, in passing, from a eooHlless Tariety of miniite 
details of practical life^ to some general specnlatiTe pindples, 
I sball, ia making him acquainted with those principles^ pnr^ 
sne a method inverse to the one by which I collected them, 
and, after laying before him the most eompvehensive distinc- 
tions is mankind oii which I was led to reflect, shall descend 
to the most civcmnscribed ones that MX within the compass of 
my observations. 

I believe, that when all the nations on earth shall have at- 
tained llie degree of perfection which they a«e destined to 
reach, there wiU reign, even among the most distant ones, 
a sympathy that shall greatly enlarge, for each of them, the 
Md wherekk their inteUeotual and moral powers will display 
themeehres^ lor they will aH learn greatly to identify with 
their own character, the pecnliar mental distinetions possessed 
by each of them. 

I am led to conclude that such a valuable sympathy will pre- 
vail among them, not only because I pereetve that natore has 
rend^ed nations very prone to imitate each other, but also oh 
account of her having established such an affinity between their 
dispositions that, notwithstanding the remarkable differences 
of charncter which disttngmsh them, they can all appreciate 
each other's literature as well as if it had originated among 
themselves ; and they can, where it £euthfnlly repres^its haman 
«atnre in the coiniitry whence it sprung, relish it with as ge- 
nniao a feeling, as though they were consoisim of their dwirao- 
ter bemg formed capable of uniting in it every peculiarity, be- 
kn^ng to the human mind in any part of tiie globe. 

i tiierefMre infer, that well ordered aentiments, flowing from 
one notion to anodier, will, ia the end, render every people 
respectable and their government stable. I do not, howeves, 
on that account, suppose that every national character will 
eventually be cast exactly in the same form. So far from think- 
ing so, I am persuaded that there will ever exist, among the 
nations, differences of character analogous to those at present 
subsisting among the civilized states of Europe. Thus one 
will have a more commercial spirit, another a more lively and 
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refined taste for the enjoyments of society, with innumerable 
other shades of distinction. All I mean is, that each nation 
will imbibe the gfood qualities peculiar to its neighbours, so fur 
as to give efficacy to its own, and to udd to its mental trea- 
sures. 

It will also be necessary for each nation to cultivate with care 
its own particular talent, otherwise it will not have a decided 
character, and its promptitude to imitate the brilliant points 
shining in a foreign one, will be more likely to mislead than im- 
prove it. Besides, by neglecting to cultivate the talent pecu- 
liarly entrusted to it, it would be guilty of not contributing- its 
share to increase the common mass of the moral and intellec- 
tual riches of mankind. Such an omission might sometimes 
have very serious consequences ; for the sentiments and tastes 
of which the men of other countries would thus be debarred 
the culture, might perhaps have quickened their love of virtue, 
by teaching them to admire her dignity or rendering them sen- 
sible to her charms. 

Before I proceed further, I wish to give the reader notice, 
that the system of the moral order of nature to which I am 
attached, does not oblige me to adopt the opinion, that the in- 
habitants of every country on the globe shall at last mount so 
in the scale of moral improvement, as to harmonize with the 
great mass of mankind. One of my principles being, that this 
earth is to fulfil the office of raising the human mind to a high 
degree of excellence very imperfectly in comparison with xrhBt 
it would do, were not other worlds conjoined with it which are 
to repair her deficiencies, I conclude that the imperfection of 
the branch of the plan of moral order that immediately con- 
cerns this world, may be such as to leave the inhabitants of 
some spots on its surface for ever in a totally unimproved 
state. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DIFFERENCES 'OF CHARACTER BETWEEN THE WES- 
TERN EUROPEANS AND THE CHINESE. 

In considering the diversities of national character, I am 
particularly struck with the contrast exhibited, between those of 
the Chinese and of the western countries of Europe ; of 
which, speaking of them thus generally, I shall consider the 
French character as the nucleus. These characters appear as 
opposed by their constitution, as are the countries to which 
they belong, by their geographical position. 

The European character is distinguished by a vigUant and 
haughty sentiment of honour, which occasions men jealously 
to threaten with condign punishment, the person who shall 
dare to offer them, individually, the slightest insult. 

It is also remarkable for being in a state of continual com- 
bustion, which leads it constantly to undergo some change. 

The fermentation carried on in it is still further increased 
by its national varieties, which, though they do not prevent 
it from being, throughout^ distinguished by a restless vivacity, 
are such as to provoke it to endless wars and rivalities. 

The Chinese character appears singularly a stranger to tliat 
sentiment of honour, which induces individuals to repel from 
their persons* unworthy treatment : since it is well known, that 
the highest mandarins commonly bow with submission, and 
even with thanks, to their monarch's sentence, when he con- 
demns them to disgraceful chastisements. I venture to say, 
that it would be utterly impossible so to mould the spirit of 
the Europeans, as that they should generally consent, to the 
introduction among them, of such humiliating punishments. 

The Chinese character is also calm and constant to so ex- 
traordinary a degree that, were it not ascertained that it has 
existed some thousand years without undergoing any consider- 
able change or revolution, we shoufd, judging human nature 
to be every where much the same, suppose it incapable of such 
stability. There are, perhaps, greater varieties among the 
people who compose that vast empire, than what are to be 
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found among the nations of the west of Europe, but, if there 
be, it does not appear that they distuth its tranquillity. 

Those remarkable differences, between the Chinese and E41- 
ropeans*, lead me to suppose that nature, in establishing a plan 
of harmonious influences between national characters, has gone 
round the globe, so that the basis and crown of her plan in- 
eline greatly to a longitudinal direction. Struck with this idea, 
I remark with curiosity the rariety of characters inteiposed 
betwe^i these two terminations, and am indtned to form of 
them some general notion, which I shall now communicate to 
the reader. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EUROPEAN CHARACTER CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF 

THE ASIATICS-t 

I shall now pass in reyiew the Asiatic character, and, in order 
the better to discriminate it from the European, I shall first 
notice more particularly the peculiarities of the latter. 

The mind of Europeans is prone to feel the stimulus of an 
ardent enthusiasm, which excites it to conceive lofty notions 
of its destination. But it is not a rich, towering imagination 
that speaks to it of the g^rand part assigned to it, and that 
spurs it on nobly to fulfil it, so much as a proud consciousness 
of its force and activity. Its imagination indeed helps to wann 
it, by exhibiting to it views of the noble ends which it should 
strive to attain; however, a very impoverished imagination 
will suffice to hold out grand and irresistibly captivating views 
to the mind^ which is spurred on, by a sense of stupendous in- 
ward powers, to undertake great exploits. 

The imagination of the Europeans does seem to me, in re- 
gard to the affairs of active life, to be an impoverished one. 
Where they apply in a calm, sedentary manner to imag^ative 

• For brevity nke I drop tht epiUiet wetiem, though 1 mesn it tv^ht 
understood. 

t Who lire west of Chiniu 
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arts, they auty indeed, "by studioiBly diving into ihek mind, 
draw forth their imagination, and prove it io be strong, fertile 
and creative. Bat this fiioolty, when they are not attending to 
Its culture, seldom rises with exuberanoe within Hiem : rarely 
does it dazi^ them in actire life witii brilliant lights wiiidi 
tliey imfrfioitly, and, as it were by enchantment, follow. 

Reason, and those mental faculties which senre reason in 
her operatieos, ave much more developed in them than imagina- 
iioD. Their vigoiwus and ever-starring mind peculiarly revels 
in the oooseiousness of its force. It 1oip«s to em|doy its acti- 
vity to marthid all its reasoning powers, ihat by their means 
it may widen the bounds and fix the bases of the physical 
sciences : or else learn clearly to discriminate between true and 
fabe principles in metaphysics and morals. 

The countenance of the Europeans indicates that they are 
less formed to shine by a rich, glowing imagination, than by in • 
genions thoughts, and reasoning faculties able quickly to de- 
tect the slightest flaw in the most complex system of argu« 
ment. 

The Asiatics have also a great, elastic spring of energy in 
their mind, prompting them to aspire with enthusiasm to the 
fulfilment of a lefty destination. They have not, however, 
enough ef this mental vigour to render them enterprising 
and restless, and inspire them with a steady pride in the con- 
sciousness ef their own inherent foroes. What they possess of 
it throws itself principally into their imagination, impelling it 
to such lofty flights that it is capaUe ef hurrying them on to 
deeds wfai<}h,*did they coolly reflect like the Europeans, would 
be far above their courage.* 

The Boropean constitution tends mere to make us sensible 
of self-love being the central feeling of our mind, by rendering 
'gs conscious, even when we are most devoted to the service of 



* In like manner, aa the Europeans can aometimM display a great fund 
mf fan>gin»ti»p, w)iifn they alvdioutly eiiNimta this fsctUty, wo I sttjiptNa 
dsat the Asiatica ha^e anfficient ability to exhibit great po.wera of reasoning, 
when, in their sedentary aTOcations, they assiduously apply to calling them 
fevth : Vatp where their interests are aetlvely engaged, they an greatly* I 
bflioTe, guided by im^nation, and they think but little of esUblishing 
rational principlas of conduct, by a Just train of arguments. 
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others, of our principal aim being to ruse ourselTea, by a no- 
ble conduct, as high as possible on the scale of existence. 

An Asiatic enthusiasm more leares self-lore confounded in 
our breast with the lore of our neighbour, or of universal na- 
ture. We are less conscious of having an isolated existence, 
than of being a portion of some greater combination of beings 
with whom we long to be intimately united. 

When I think of the proportion in which reason and ima- 
gination, hold a <tivided empire over the natives, of different 
countries, it appears to me, that the latter faculty preponderates 
as much in the mind of the Asiatics, as the former does in that 
of the Europeans. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ASIATICS, HAVE A SENSIBLY DIRECTED IMAOINATION. VARf. 
OUS PECULIARITIES IN THEIR CHARACTER, NOTICED WITH A DE. 
SIGN TO THROW LIGHT ON MY NOTIONS, CONCERNING THE OPERA. 
TIONS OF THAT KIND X)F IMAGINATION. 

The imagination of the Asiatics, is directed on sensible ob- 
jects. To specify more clearly my meaning, I shall say that I 
consider the act of the Asiatic conqueror, who dined upon planks 
laid over his dying enemies, that he might have the pleasure 
of hearing their groans, to be one that would be much more 
likely to be suggested by an imagination exclusively struck by 
sensible objects, than by one directed on metaphysical ones. 
The latter would be more apt to glut itself with the idea, that 
hated foes were miserably expiring, without desiring that the 
auditory organ should, by the impressions which it received, 
render that idea, more lively, and add to its enjoyments. 

A sensibly inclined imagination, from not being thwarted in 
the Asiatics by Any other peculiarity in their mental constitu- 
tion, operates, I'believe, in them more freely, than in the na- 
tives of any other portion of the globe. I shall therefore, to 
give an idea of the influence which this kind of imagination 
naturally tends to exercise on the character of its possessor. 
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eid^tge upon tltot t>f l^e Asiatics, 1to which, if I be not mis^ 
taken, it imparU its entire foi^ and colooring. 

The hnagination of the Asiatics, on account of its never 
surre3^ng the human mind, otherwise than through the me- 
dium of the senses, and of the Rowing impression made on it 
by the beauties of nature, is very i^t to confound the inaai* 
mate world with its principal inhabitant, just as if both be- 
longed to the same class, and were companions to each other. 
Often it compares human beings with trees, with gardens, 
towers, or the luminaries of the heavenS) with as much easy 
eimplicity, as though they were all living creatures^ appertain- 
ing to the same species. Tliis peculiar structure of their ima> 
gination, makes the style of the Asiatic authors florid and 
Tednndant. 

An imagination directed on sensible objects, inclines the 
person who possesses it, greatly to study the method of filling 
to advantage, his own place in the social wder. But it ap- 
pears, that it leaves him rather deficient in that penetration 
kktm the minds of the individuals whom he observes, which 
would greatly serve to enlighten kim on the wisest mode of 
managing them. To repair this defect, he studies in his owtt 
breast the usual inmpensities of mankind, and his feelings re- 
present to him with such fidelity, the manner in which their 
general character should be acted on, in order to mould it at 
will, that the Asiatics) in thehr transactions with £kuropean8, 
are generally, as I hear, found to discover a great knowledge 
of the 'human mind, and of the mode of winding it to their 
purpose ; though I do not believe that they have much insig^ 
into the peculiar traits of character of the individuab whom 
they meet with. They have, at least, little sagacity to discern 
in a feUow creature's mind, those latent germs of virtue jand 
wisdom) on the right detelopement of which, depends the 
pncticability of improving mankind, and fittii^ them to live 
happily beneath the reign of a noble system of national govem- 

mept. 

The Asiatics, are much less predisposed to form just con- 
ceptions of what constitutes a virtuous conduct, than the Euro- 
peans are. The latter, on account of their being reminded of 
their own greatness, rather by the force of their mind, than by 

2 r 
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the bi^ttliaat visiqiis of their imagination, are nlore genevow; 
they much oftener spurn the thought of committing some fero* 
cious or treacherous crime» to accomplish a glorious end. 

Many Asiatic writings evidently prove, that their anthon 
conrnder the accomplishment of a glorioles object, amply to 
justify the means, however barbarous or dishonourable» thilt 
may have been employed to arrive at it. 

The European authors of real and fictitious histories of all 
ages, have, as far as I am informed, almost constantly shown, 
that both themselves and the perstmages figuring in their wri- 
tings, were perfectly aware of the limits separating crimes 
from good actions. They never attribute the former to any 
one, otherwise thau in casting a suitahle stigma on him : nor 
do they represent their heros dazzled to such a degree, by the 
end that they- propose, that they look on a base action, lead- 
ing to it , as a laudable one.* 

Though the imagination of the Asiatacs be very deficient, 
in opening to them views of that virtuous system of order, 
which should infuse its spirit through their political and social 
forms of government, it still impregnates their minds with the 
love of submission to the rule of order. 

When this passion is nourished, as it constantly is, by the 
art of designing men, the Asiatic people are easily led to ^be- 
tray their duty to themselves, by an entire renunciatioii d 
their own rights : taught by their crafty, o)t perhaps fanatic 
f^des, to be absorbed in the contemplation ci something in- 
describably sublime and excellent, towards which they moat 
elevate themselves by an entire abnegation ijff self, they readily 
karn to glory, in supporting patiently the^most cruel tortures. 
For instance, the miserable au£Feringa and the horrible deaths 
to which the East Indians expose themselves^ to pleaee their 
divinities, are well known, as is also the calm intrepidity with 
iwhioh widows cast themselves on a husband's funeral pile, that 
they may rejoin him in a better world. 

It is the more easy, thus terribly to abuse the propensity of 

* This asaertion does not hold good, in regard to military exploits ; for 
In bH countries, they may be dictated by a adfish, unjust spirit, and yet the 
achiever of them, as well as mankind in general OTerlook, in the adnui»- 
(ion exdted by them, their blameable origin. 
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%h^ fittfc likdifmp la brave erary «Fil al tiie c4l of a y^ry ex- 
alted tmii^iiaftuNiw beoMNie otm <Urecied gft fon^ibk Q^^«to» it 
it be not coiiBtonicte4 by oilier pec^dUuitiea ia oar m^ntcU 000* 
•tit«tioii» eaga^ttiva^ wUla it fnakes tt«kii4h«re ckwely t« ibe 
vaifB •# order hi aetfre Ufey deeply to rerevenee those aupia^ 
riftra irbo appear taus as tbe heada and suppoits of ordes. It 
diapo0ea ua t* }mik oa tile varld vitk a sort of respiect ; an^ 
#VMr to IM a yagae aenitiaeat of awe, wbich oauaea u& to 
attach oamnchnm piinpipally to tho«e who give %» tbitf seoftin 
■leat a predna diceotiaa, by jnmAdiing theinaeliFea the objecta 
of iu 

Ab UB^ghwIsJiNk thjM^ eoa^tUnted to make the people whom 
it gsiyeraa tiak ii^Ov alayery» boldt out farther iodacementa to 
them alyectly ta snbiait. ta those whaia they kiaV; q|i hh th^ 
aapersem^ firan iM beiag prone t^ caiamiinioa^, to eiK^h indi^ 
yidaal rakd by it, an extraordinary inoUnati^ to a«sociat^ hia^-* 
fetf^ by a3piiiptthy, to $oiiie of his feUow creatures. 

The Bafl( bididfia %r^ thns propped, by a predisposition tq 
aeatimettla of awe 4nd ftyinp94by» tQ look up to their spiritaat 
gaidea with huiaUe d^fereiKse, and to bend their necks la 9^^ 
yoke which they command them to bear. 

However, I do no$ meaa t\^ Uie religtoas insM^ucUNr^ of 
the E^nl Indians could, now tbfiA their faith has be^ lo^g 
fixed, readily iadwo theoi %^ change it for another^ They da 
u0t try the experimeat, as the original inventors of it franded 
it tv a manuer to leave tho people as impiijpitiy qbedient tQ 
their spiritaal directors, as the latter could wi^h them to hfy 
'Bat- it weald be diffi^<|lt to change the religion of the Ey«t lor 
diana ; for the loive of order, — which appeftrs to be in the M^si 
cemnw of nature the acoonpaniment of an imaginalion diredr 
cd oa aeasible emeols,-*^reiiders the miad ivibaed wi^ i^ 
aleady, and firmly attached tQ th^ piiaciples and sip^ial foiini^ 
ta whmk it had beea early accustQiued to adhere. Th^ Ipve «if 
avder pavfticukrly produces iMs effect in an indolent mind> Uk» 
that of the fiatt Indtimt, in which the calm, reguhir impiras^ 
aiaaa made on an exalted imagination, are not counteract^ by 
the oQasMdoiaesa of great aotive forces, ai^d tb^ desire to ex* 

aieiae them. 

2 c 2 
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Forces of each a nature , seem to be tlie principal canse^ 
which renders a portion of mankind restless and changeable. 

The £^t Indians do not appear so much attached to the 
persons pf their temporal rulers, as to the order of things to 
which they are accustomed, and more particularly to their 
religious institutions. It seems, indeed, natural, that an ima- 
gination so peaceable and exalted as theirs, should contemplate, 
with a warmer affection, the general form of their government, 
than the persons who administer it. For, a great attachment 
to the persons of their gorernors, supposes a promptitude to 
be iuflamed with anger against their enemies, and to wage war 
with them ; which irascible passion more accords with the ac- 
tive mind, revelling in the idea of a great internal force, than 
with the indolent one, prompted chiefly to action by a raised 
imagination. The reason why the East Indians show still 
more attachment to their religious superstitions than to the 
form of their temporal government is, it may be presumed, 
that the solemn mysteries which ^envelope the former, affect 
their imagination with that vague, indefinite awe, with which 
one of this kind, so highly exalted) always likes to be im« 
pressed. 

These reflections on the principal Asiatic nations prevent its 
being a matter of surprise to me, that these nations^ aUfcer 
having been among the first reduced under the yoke of a regu- 
larly combined government, should suddenly stop short in their 
progress in civilization, and during long ages advance no fur** 
ther. Their native love of order made them, in the b^^nuig, 
readily submit to the introduction among them of a r^^lar 
government ; while their strong sympathy with the cliaraoters 
among them formed to take an ascendency over the rest of 
their countrymen, gave g^at opportunities to ambitions men 
to render slavish and oppressive the system of government to 
which they determined them to bend. In all countries will 
ambitious men undertake to rule their countrymen with a rod 
of iron, where the character of the latter renders such an en- 
terprise feasible. The fetters of these eastern nations once 
rivetted, by the slavish, superstitious principles inspired to them, 
their attachment to received notions and customs deprived them 
of any wish to break loose from them, so that they have the 
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appearance hitherto of being destined to wear and cherish them 
for ever. 

Some hordes of the Asiatics glory, it is true, in a state of 
aayage independence and hare remained in it since the early- 
ages of the world. 

I cannot form well founded conjectures, having never seen 
an Asiatic of this description, respecting the peculiarity of con- 
•titution, by which nature has made their character offer such 
a contrast to that of the Asiatics who lire in peaceable sub- 
mission to a despotic goremment. I am aware that her re- 
sources are, in this respect, inexhaustible ; and that, by a very 
slight modification of a people's mental org^ization, she can 
make any native quality produce in them quite different effects 
from what it usually does. It is, I believe, by crossing in an 
endless variety of ways, a few mental qualities and faculties, 
that she exhi)»its in the world a countless diversity of shades 
of national character. 

Led, however, by analogy with what my observations re- 
present as her usual mode of proceeding in creating such dis- 
tinctions, I think it likely that the hordes of Asiatics, who 
eling regularly to the lawless life of freeboo^rs, have in their 
character the fund of indolence which ps^ually distinguishes the 
inhabitants of their quarter of the globe, but that it is coun- 
terbalanced by a fund of energy that makes them scorn to 
yield to it. Once they were induced by circumstances to em- 
brace a savage, warlike life, their sensibly directed imagina- 
tion could quickly inspire them with an unconquerable attach- 
ment to it, by investing the kind of martial government and 
the modes of living to which they had been early accustomed, 
with as much charms as though they had been the result of a 
well combined system of social order. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TH£ AMERICAN CHARACTER. 

I shall now eonsider the character interposed towards the 
west between Europe and China. This subject however, I al- 
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low, affords «iie very little mlid ground ifti wWdi to esUMwh 
an argument. The aborigines of America are in too Mirage s 
iitate justly to allv^ of any condimian Wtog drawii> frcMn the 
eoB«fderatimi of their 'cli«iracter> reqyectitig tlie eti« whieh 
would be exhibited by cirilized nations inhabiting that qnatter 
9f the globe, wvre any to be foind whose moral and tntellec- 
Uud physiogaiMny might r^atfonttibly be isonsidered indig^tionB 
to Ike «ran»<lrtlantif: c o uti iiwi t . On «hfe other hsmd, «be d^- 
soendantsof the £mope«iis» of wliom Its namerous, w^Il otgft- 
msed coinma uitict «re GOmp4i8ed> reta^ still too close s r<s 
semblanoe to th^ natives of the countries wfaenee ^ey origi- 
ginally «prong, for me to i»resume that like i^nMlte of Ame- 
FMa has already eompleted the work «f remodelHttg Hhe fu- 
tures of their x1|arfletof» in ^ iMaAner amdogoos tH its coiuCi- 
tvtion. 

However^ as I am desilroos to eontmst the cuperstiotis of Clie 
sensibly inclined imagination of the Asiatics, with those of a 
metaphysically disiposcd <oiie equally elralted — ^to the deTelope* 
ment of wirieh latter kind of tmagitiotion, I believe the cli- 
mate of America to be adapted — T ahafi v^ture to lay before 
the temier my notions, as I hsLve gleaned them from books, 
oral infomiation, and my own observations on some Americans 
of my aoquaintance, concerning the t^mraeter of the trans- 
atlantic nations, supposing it to be 'noli* suoh as I conehide that 
it witt be, when It has completely received a modification con- 
genial to the air of their cbutrtry. 

The Americans ai^, like llie AfiMios> inoi'e mdolent than 
Ihe Europeans, bnt they are capable, >Mien they are Hiltsed^ 
of very steady and energetic conducHi. They also seom ex- 
ceedingly prone So delight in a Hfe of savage independence. 
J do not believe, however, that they at*e moved to tidee plea- 
sure in it, by exactly the same kind of mental excitement as 
the wild hordes of A^ia. The latter have an orderly imagina- 
tion, which makes them cling to the customs in which they 
have been trained, frotn belie^'ing them to emanate from a 
system of social onler. Individuals among these hordes, hnr- 
ried away by an exquisite sympathy with the companions of 
their toils, more look on themtieh^es a^ pprtions of the entire 
aompany of depreciator8> than as isolated beings >; and there* 
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fore» they are stimulaled by their imagination, zealously to 
bear their part in rendering it triumphant in its warlike underr 
takings. 

The wild Americans have less attachment to whatever go- 
vernment assembles them together. Their union is chiefly 
cemented by the obvious nece^ssity of lending a mutual sup- 
port ; for each -of them is more moved, by the consciousness of 
inborn dignity and individual greatness, to lead a hardy,, ad- 
ventorons life, than by a sentiment of devotion to a fratei> 
nity. 

A meti^hysically inclined imagination, disposes its possessor 
to look on his fellow men in a familiar, and, as I may say, a 
vulgar light ; for, while it impels him curiously to scrutinize 
their inmost feelings, it does not give them any dignity in his 
eyes, by di£Fbsing over his transactions with them, an air of 
order. 

He seems, indeed, nearly a stranger, when he is occupied 
with the details of active life, to that sentiment of order, 
which, for those who are penetrated with it, can shed over 
the most ikmiliar scenes, an ennobling lustre. 

A metaphysically directed imagination, is also liable to stir 
up iiliscible passions in the breast of men, making them in* 
dined keenly to resent any provocation which they think that 
they receive : it also urges the violent, untaught mind, to de- 
light in acts of cruelty, and in the invention of refined tor- 
tores. As for the patient on whom his enemies inflict suclt 
dreadful torments, it excites him to bear them with heroic 
fortitude, because it keeps the idea of his own individual 
greatness predominant in his mind, and that it bids him scorn 
to grant his enemies such a triumph as to acknowledge, that 
their power to doom him to cruel sufferings, excels his courage 
patiently to support them; 

When the civilized Americans apply to some great enter- 
prise, they do it with ardour and steadiness ; because the sense 
of its being an occupation worthy him, is present to every in- 
dividual's mind, and that their raised imagination, as well as 
the determination to vanquish their native indolence, render 
them, where furious passions are «pot roused in them, more 
calmly ene^etic than the genend run ef Europeans. 
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Their imagination does not expand, continually, in near se 
exuberant a tide, orer the daily oocnrrences of life, as that of 
the Asiatics, for a metaphysically directed imagination, tiltoagk 
it gives some aid to oiy feelings in conceiTtng what passes 
witliin another's breast, lends them, itetwithsUinding, a rery 
meagre assistance, in comparison to what they reoeiTe from 
imagination, when this facHlty stirs in them, perpetually, vtrid 
emotions, by the brilliant glow which she casts orer all the 
sensible objects that make impressions on them. Supposing 
then, an equal quantity of imagination to warm two minds, in 
the one of which it is directed on metaphysioal objects, and in 
the other on sensible ones, a much larger portion d it lies idle 
and unemployed, in thp daily business of life^ in the fonner» 
than in the latter. 

As the part of a metaphysically directed imaghiation which 
is called into use in active afiairs,^ speaks little to the mind of 
the charms of social and moral order— <which, however, all hu- 
man beings, in as far at least as they are civilised, love to 
contemplate — the portion of it which, relatively to those af- 
fnirs, lies unoccupied, is apt to find employment for itself in 
sketching, abstractedly from the concerns of the world, sweet 
images of social order, which it tfikes pleasare in combining 
together in one harmonious system. The American imagina- 
tion, therefore, as I conceive of it, is much more prone, than 
the Asiatic one, to take speculative excursions through an entire 
plan of social order adapted to assure the happiness of a people. 
Nor is it so easy to deceive it, in engaging it to contemplate 
with affection a slavish and degrading system of social order : 
for the mind of the Americans, rendered proud and strong by 
a sense of their individual rights and grandeur, constantly 
urges their imagination to soar in those regions^ in which free- 
dom and independence appear as the greatest worldly bles- 
sings that it becomes men to prize. The austere majesty of 
their imagination, combined widi those violent passions whic^ 
prompt them' to breathe defiance against any one who would 
presume to encroach on their rights, is what inclines the Ame- 
ricans so much to a life of savage independence. All the in- 
tervening states of civilization, between what is called a state 
of nature' and one of the highpst degree of national perfection 
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which mankind can reach, tend usnally, more or less, to ex- 
hibit the human mind as enfeebled or eren dwindled ; on thai 
acooont they are rery unsatisfactory to a haughty, exalted, 
American imagfmition ; nor do they impress, with sufficient 
reverence, the mind under its control, to induce it to abandon 
its own orerweening, individual pretensions, for the sake of 
becoming one of the members subjected to an impartial sys- 
tem of national government. I doubt, therefore, that if tlie 
trans-atlantic continent had not been in the end mainly peopled 
with Europeans, it ever would have been possible widely to 
plant in it civilisied nations : and I am inclined to think that, 
whenever the American imagination shall be fully developed' 
in the intellectual constitution of their^desoendants, that it will 
be extremely difficult to hold them firmly together as members 
of one oq^ised national community, otherwise, than by fore* 
ing them to bend under such an iron yoke as shall completely 
crush their spirit.* 

Yet the Americans, when they learn to calm their violent, 
arrogant passions, and to take views of national order lofty 
enough to be congenial to the wants of their imagination, are» 
I believe, very well disposed to attach themselves, with calm 
constancy and steady affection, to a whole system of govern- 
ment, embracing a great variety of parts, majestically and hap- 
pi/y coimterbalanced. 

A metaphysically directed imagination, appears to me much 
more adequate than one intent on sensible objects, to disco- 
vering, in the depth's of another's mind, those germs of virtue 
and good order, by the judicious nourishment of which, their 
possessor might be taught to become a firm support to the in- 
stimtions of a nation, which had reached the perfection of 
virtne and happiness. 

* I be^ the reader to remember that the contrast that I mark between the 
American and Asiatic characters is only comparative, and that it relates so]^ 
to an Innate sense of dignity in individttalii, arising exduslTely from the con- 
sciousness of their own isolated worth. Such a sense I take to be very ener- 
i^etle in the Americans, and to be very feeble among the Asiatics. But no 
people appear to be prouder than the latter of any social distinctions which 
raise them above their fellows, nor more jealous to maintain them. As to 
the Americans, should the haughtiest nations among them be once forced to 
sabmit to the curb of a severe system of government, they will, pcrhiqts, pro- 
duce proportionably as manjr cringing time servers as any country. 
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As a metapliysically directed imaginAlton indineB Ihe Ame- 
ridms to be implacable, remorseless eneoiies, 80» I beliere* 
does it detetmioe them to be warm and steady in their friend- 
•hips : with this differenee however^ — as I suppose, — ^ia their 
friendly and unfrietidly passions, that an offence received from 
a person warmly beWed by thein, might suddenly conveit 
them into his bitter enemies, while no atonement could engagv 
them to relent towards the object of their hatred. 

As American authors liitherio doscly study European lite- 
rature, and take it for their model, their writings are not oha- 
raoteriaed by national peculiaiiitiesof thought and st^le. But, 
if the impress of their national constitution of mind, ahoold 
ever be Stamped on their woriss, they will not, I coi^ecture, 
-be found to mingle themselves, like the Asiatics, so much, in 
•imagination, throughout universal nature, as in scune measure 
to overlook the fiGust of mankind forming to themselves a distinct 
and complete species of beings. The exalted American ima- 
gination would, no doubt, compel all nature to furnish it with 
images adequate to the expression of the ardent thoughts in- 
flaming it. But it would never forget the specific distinction^ 
and high .prerogatives of man. It would press into its service 
the phenomena of inanimate nature ; not to confound it with 
mankind, !but to make it farnish figurative language, compe- 
tent to fixing, in the hearer's mind, a striking impression of 
the worth and dignity of the human beinga whom it would 
aeek 'to extol. Whenever the Americans were betrayed into 
a prodigal uae of imagery, tlie cause leading them into this 
error, would probably be the oonceptton of gigantic thoughts, 
aad the adoption of an inflated style.* 



** Some of ihe natiTe Americans appear yely WvU^dispoBed t6 laaqfe 
selves under a civilized, well organized gOTenament. Sl|ppo«iii(f the nations 
of this description to resemble their untameable brethren in a metaphyaicaUy 
directed imagination^ 'nature may ha^e many ways of nullifying tlM 
haughty, unbending qualities, which such an ItnagitiAHdii is'iq>t fo Stir up in 
the mind. I believe^ however, it \^ill be generally f6und that tli6 pcncMhly 
inclined Americans are of a tjoft, enervate disposition. Berlisps ts»aa«By df 
them are good and amiable, for the kind of Imagination whieh I attrihate to 
them, usually, where It does not excite hostile paasknls, gives greater vlnicity 
to benevolent ones. 
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CHAPTER Vli. 

THE CHINESE CHARACTEK. 

Havmg nove taken a cursory survey of the countries lying 
both east and west between Europe and China, t shall add 
some further remarks to what I have already said concerning 
the inhabitants of that great empire. Among the Chinese the 
energetic, vital flame, that prompts to a high anKbition ^nd to 
daring deeds, which has beeti subsiding gfradually since our de- 
parture from Europe, appears to be appeased to the very uU 
most that suits the plan of human nature. In cdnsequence, the 
Chinese have neither the fiery European enthusiasm proceed- 
ing from a lively consciousness of our internal force ; nor thuch 
of the enthusiasm, whether of an Asiatic or American kind, 
tliat is inspired by an imagination capable of lofty flights. Yet 
the Chinese are Tery active-minded and industrious, but it is 
an activity of a mechanical sort, to which they are roused by 
considering the necessities of dieir condition, and they have 
no higher wish than amply to supply them. 

I have mentioned their insensibility to that haughty senti- 
tneht of honour which watches jealously, to prevent the inflivi- 
vidual nded by it from suffering indignity. They are also 
strangers to that more refined principle of honour which is 
oftentimes a safeguard for the integrity of Europeans, by 
teaching them to scorn, as unworthy them, dishonest and frau- 
dulent dealing. However, as nature seems to grant compen- 
sations to n&tional characters for the good qualities in which 
»he leaves them defective, I think it probable that the Chinese — 
in retuhi for their want of those sentiments of self-respect 
whidh wotdd engage them to act justly, because a contrary con- 
duct would be unworthy them — are naturally more disposed, 
than mo^ other people, to be deeply impressed with the idea 
of the intrinsic worth of a fair, good conduct. 

Different circumstances may easily prevent this native attacli- 
mont to honesty,— if it be a feature of their character, — from 
being recognised by strangers. Their morals appear to be, flit 
l^resent, very corrupted, and the mo«t upright dispositions 
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can be warped by self-interest, when they are not fortified by 
the early inculcation of inflexible principles of morality. Be- 
sides, if ignorant people, in general, when they see rich stran* 
gen come among them, think that they have a greater right 
to defraud them than their own countrymen, it is natural that 
such a notion should more particularly influence the Chinese, 
who are prejudiced against strangers, and who see few arrire 
in their country, except such as appear to them rich and fond 
of gain. 

Notwithstanding, then, that strangers resident among them, 
do not depose in favour of their honesty, I cannot help being 
persuaded that nature must have planted in them, in a remark* 
able manner, the indination to conduct themselves with can* 
dour and uprightness, since I find that, though they do not 
seem in the least moved by a chivalrous, adventurous spirit, 
mandarins have sometimes gone, with the conviction that they 
were ofivering themselves to a cruel death, to expose, to a ty- 
raonical sovereign, the grievances with which he was over* 
whelming his people ; and since it appears that, when men of 
the lower classes afford proofs that they possess the requisite 
mental endowments, they can commonly obtain high public 
offices* I do not, indeed, conceive it to be possible, that 'an 
immense and thickly peopled empire, like China, could con- 
tinue some thousand years in an unchangeable and flourishing 
state, unless its members were, in general, inclined to act ivith 
probity, for this good quality seems to me to be the principal 
nerve that gives strength and stability to a nation. 

Assuming, then, as a fact, that the Chinese are endued with 
an extraordinary sensibility to the worth of an honest, upright 
conduct, I shall add that it causes them, as I believe, to make 
a jnster, more philosophical estimate of the blessings of life, 
when they are considering them in detail, thim any other 
people do. 

If mankind would do well to leave their faculties unexer** 
cised and subdue their ambition, so as to draw themselves as 
closely to a state of innocence as is practicable with their cor- 
rupt nature, the Chinese would be the wisest nation upon 
earth. 

They seem to have modelled their whole plan of govern- 
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nent and of social life, on the state of mankind in the golden 
age, as far as it was possible to realize such a mode of exis- 
tence. 

The feelings, which speak to us of such an age, tell us that 
mankind would always remain in it, such as they came out of 
nature's hands, without ever seeking either to improve the 
society or cast it into disorder ; and the Chinese legislators 
hare certainly shown a wonderful sagacity, in contriving to 
keep the people stationary at the point, at which they appeared 
as peaceably and. innocently happy as they could be. They 
found this tasl^ easier than it would have been elsewhere, on 
account of the Chinese being little acquainted with those high 
sentiments which speak to man of his dignity, and persuade 
him that he ought to be hurried on by a proud ambition. Their 
l^islators, however, perceived that their minds had so much 
activity as that it would be advisable to consume part of it in 
employments unknown to the golden age ; and they chose, for 
this purpose, literary studies, because they knew that they 
could give to a taste for them such a direction as would make 
it perfectly suit minds that it was good to render laborious, but 
which were, in other respects, calm and innocent. That the 
literature of the Chinese might attain the proposed end, with** 
out inspiring them with the ambition to enlighten or improve 
the society, their legislators beset it so with difficulties, that 
a long life might be past in the study of it, without the stu- 
dent's having had time to add much to the stock of his ideas. 

The people had still passions -which often sowed enmity be- 
tween individuals, who were further forced by necessity to be 
each other 8 rivals-— owing to the scantiness of th^ means of 
subsistence compared with the immense population — but these 
sources of discord did not cause much disturbance in a country, 
iu ^hich pride and ambition were at a low ebb. The Chinese 
recognised that the goods of this life fairly belong to the . in- 
doBirious : they, therefore, became indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of business, impelled, both by the pleasure which they 
took in the accomplis^ent of what they considered a duty, 
and by th<^hope to reap from it substantial advantages. Though 
they had little expectation of obtaining, by their arid studies, 
fiidie or glorious distinctions, they toiled at them with satis- 
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iMtion, on aecoaiit of their wish to hold a reapootaUe plaoe in 
a saoiely whieh they^ respected. 

It appears, that their monarch but rarely greatly abuses his 
fttwer ; for be> aiso» has his shave of the natiooal good sense, 
and wishes to do hia duly by his sul^eots. His flatteren^ tQo» 
are less inclined than such persons usualiy are, to iuenloaln tsi 
him pi^micions ideas. He is particnhrly induced to Idee a 
friendly concern io his people, because, from the wajtt of am- 
hitioov they submit so peaceably to hi» government^ thai he ia 
fmiely roused to jealousy of them. 

The love of sensual pleasures has a gveat ase^dant orerdie 
Chinese, as indeed our imaginatioM tells us that it has over 
nen in a stale of innocenee ; with this difference, that the de- 
siMS of the latter are so well regulated by nature, that they 
never tempt them into any excess ; while the mind of the €hu 
nese, though it is far from being vast and inregular, when it ia 
compared with tlMt of the Europeans, is slili sufficiently so al« 
ways to carry them too far in the indulgence of any taele to which 
ihay yield without control. Howover, though they are too much 
addicted to sensual delights^ the aocooats which I have read 
of them lead me to think that, from knowing better how to 
i^preclate true happiness, than do the Mahometans of the 
wiest ai Asia, they are less sunk than diey in those abject en- 
joyments. 

Liko the mortals of the golden age, the Chinese are ex- 
ceedingly attached to flowers, to beautiful rural scenes, and, 
in general, to all 1^ charms of universal nature. But they 
lake infinitely more pains to surround their habitationa with a 
profusion of such charms ; because, they cannot keep the com- 
paratively ungrate^ earth, decked, continually, in a lovely 
dress, without having recourse to severe and incessant toil : 
And also, because their sensibility, less exquisite than thtft o( 
t^e men of the golden age, does not allow of their receivtag^ 
from the contemplation of the charms of nature, the ftiU satis- 
faction which would correspond to the cravings of their heart 
<and imagination. 

Ignorant that the defect which prevents their tastings in the 
.midst of fine rural scenes, a delight ccMonniensurate to their 
•wishes, lies in themselves, fhey adorn thom more and more* 
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And they would be wise in doing so, were they even aware of 
their sensibility to them being a little blunted : for, it is by 
rendering them a constant motive to the exertion of some 
mental activity, that they can keep their enjoyment of them 
ever fresh, and prevent themselves from feeling that ennui 
with which the constant contemplation of them would be apt 
to inspire them, did they only seek to derive from it an indo- 
lent gratification. 

That elastic vivacity of mind which, in the Europeans, uxgeis 
principally, the reasoning powers into a lively^ incessant actioDy 
and in the Asii^tlcs, particularly exalts the imaginatioi\» having 
subsided in the Chinese, the consequence of their being less 
subject to feeling its forcible impulsion, seems to be> that inthem 
reason and imagination are more evenly counterbalanced, tkm 
iu those natives of other parts of the globe with whom I have 
compared them. Their dispassionate, philosophical views of 
the world, as well as their general freedom from degrading 
superstitions, prove, sufficiently^ that their reason is cleiur; 
while the accounts which we have received^ relatively to the 
various arts that they have invented to shed charms on their 
existence, abundantly testify the luxuriance of their imagina- 
tion. 

This latter faculty appears to be directed iu them on sansi- 
ble objects: however, I am greatly mistaken if, in at least 
many of their provinces, it do not indinc more to a metaphy- 
sical direction than it does in the western part of Asia. They 
pay — to judge from their writings — a dose attention, compared 
with other Asiatics, to looks and gestures, in order to dive 
by them into the inmost mind. This thpy might certainly be 
urged to do merely by their reason, since that faculty, where 
it is much exerted, pushes us to endeavour to contemplate the 
moral and intellectual portion of human nature, without ar- 
resting our attention on the sensible signs that are indicative of 
its operations. 

However, the Chinese writings, which I have seen, impress 
me with the idea that their authors were moved, not solely by 
reason, but also by imagination and feeling, to study tho heart 
of man as distinct from his outward appearanca. 
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CHAPTEft VIII. 

REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE ABOVE MENTIONED DISTINCTIONS OF NA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER. 

As I judge the Europeans to be distinguished, from the 
Asiatics and Americans, by a mental constitution fitting them 
to make a varied and incessant use of their reason, or, in 
other words, of that faculty which, in a well-ordered mind, 
exercises supreme authority : and as I consider them to be dis- 
tinguished from the Chinese by an ardent and vigorous inter- 
nal principle of motion, which shall push them rapidly onward 
through various stages of civilization, till their arrival at a 
fully developed, energetic state of virtue, I conclude that Eu- 
rope is the portion of the world where the true system of 
moral order is first to be established : its inhabitants, I infer. 
Are charged with continually watching over tliat system in its 
rise, progress and perfection, so as first, by their wise exer- 
tions, to enlighten the rest of mankind on its advantages, and 
then, after having prevailed on them to receive it, to g^rd 
them agauist letting it deteriorate. 

The reader may, perhaps, smile at my folly in allowing my- 
self to have been led, by chimerical speculations, to conclude 
that Asia, China and America will one day combine with Eu- 
rope to support an august and peaceable system of social order, 
flourishing around the globe. He will probably be more par- 
ticularly tempted to deride my indulgence of the fond persua- 
•10 n, that the natives of those distant quarten of the world wil^ 
then take a very beneficial influence over the character of the 
Europeans. I know well that the Chinese seem at present so 
unalterably attached to the actual organization of their politic 
cal and social institutions, as to offer in their practice no open- 
ing to think that they may ever be induced to frame them dif- 
ferently : while the Asiatics and Americans — ^leaving aside 
those northerns among the latter whose character is as yet 
greatly moulded on that of their European ancestors — appear 
only destined to warn the Europeans, by their sad example, of 
the fatal consequences which ensue, when men either attach 
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tkemselves so exchisively to a national system of order, that^ 
forgettinff their individual dignity, they occupy in it, without 
a mHrmur, the place of despised parias ; or else are so extremely 
jealous of any encroachment on their individual rights, that 
tkey prefer a ferocious, savage life, to those sacrifices of them 
which they must make, ere they can unite in considerable 
numbers, to form a flourishing, well governed nation. 

But, though both the natives of Asia and America seem to 
he, as yet, nearly stationary in dispositions which consign 
tkem to slavery, or barbarity and anarchy; though slow is 
tkeir progress, — if, indeed, they be making any, — iutlieacqui* 
sitioii of that instruction, and that frame of mind, which 
would fit them to enjoy a good government ; I cannot help 
imagining, since, their natural characters, — as I conceive of 
them, — iu*e the inverse of each other ; and since both seem en- 
dued with moral and intellectual advantages wanting to the 
duropeans, that the national characteristics of the inhabitants 
of the various paits of the world, are diversified agreeably to 
an harmonious scale, rendering them all proper to combine, in 
the end, to form one admirable system of social order, va- 
riously modified, no doubt, but which shall occasion all the 
nations of the world to appear like wheels of a great machine, 
acting ooncordantly one upon another. 

Whenever the time, — still far distant,-— comes, which, in ima- 
gination, I love to contemplate, when the nations of the world 
shall have arrived at their last perfection, or, at least, be on 
the sure route conducting to it, then will Europe appeal* as an 
intormedial power, occupied in infusing, mutually, through 
thie Asiatics and Americans, a due portion of those opposite 
kinds of spirits which naturally animate each of them : and it 
will, in its turn, become more distinguished than it is, by the 
lofty steadiness of its. inhabitants, because the influence which 
the Asiatics and Americans will have over them, will tune 
their minds to the same high piteh, to which an exalted ima- 
gination will naturally tend to raise the sentiments of their 
eastern and western neighbours. 

It may be thought by the reader, that the Europeans would 
be far from gainers, were they placed under the influen6e of 
a more powerful imagination : fur it may appear to hiiki, tliat 

2j) 
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they are alreddy too mnbh governed hy thai fecally, aad that 
it 18 il which nsually caiues them to wander firoBi the path of 
wisdom* Bat| if imagination be often the oatenaiUe came of 
their errors, I own that it appears to me that, what eceasione 
her to act so pernicious a part is her b^g too much the slave 
of reason. She governs her, it is true, as flatterers elien do a 
despotic monarch, hat she is rohbed of all her dignity and 
energy. Instead of being kindled by profosnd, gennine find- 
ings, she is constantly in the train of ^sputations, reasoning 
powors ; each antagonist is excited by her to endeavoor to 
triumph in an argument, and is little taught by her magical 
powers to contemplate, with enthusiastic aHection, the olject 
for which he contends ; she does not fix his attention on it, nor 
giro herself the trouble of investing it with brilliant attrac- 
tions. Where the warmth >of imagination is communicated to . 
her by a sincere feeling of affection for the object which she 
seeks, she is constant, and capable of puivuing it with devoted 
disinterestedness; wheve, on the contrary, she is inflamed merely 
by the mind*8 consciousness of its force, or its pride in exht* 
biting the strength and acuteness of its reasoning faculty, she 
is liable to render it fickle and irresolute. 

She is the more tempted to lead us astray, when a too active 
reasoning faculty confines her movements, on account of her 
constantly asserting the privilege of wamly intei*esting us, 
by presenting to us some attractive object. If, therefore, she 
be not allowed to exhibit one to us of so sublime a natnre, a& 
that our pursuit of it shall g^ve full employment to our mind, 
she will engage us to occupy ourselves in the chase of others 
of a more groveling description, but more adapted to allure 
persons unmoved by noble aspirations. When imagination thns 
leads us into temptations which she wouK) teach us to spar 
above, were not her flight too nnich controled, then, indeed, 
we naturally look upon reason as our best friend, should she 
guard us from fidKng into the snare kid for us. 

I own that, in the European nations, an injudicious and too 
constant use of reason, often seems to^me to have for imagina- 
tion such injurious consequences as I have described. Reason, 
I think, acts more or less in them like a well minded, though 
imperious monarch of contracted views, who harasses his su^ 
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jMto hj takiiig on himself Ihe admrnktratidii fif tk« mtyst mi- 
nutt detaife of gotmnment. She seettis to flojlk it neceMary 
not to allow ima^iiatioiiy or the feelings correspondent with 
her, to lahoftf in the mind otherwise thiMi under her direGtion, 
mad wtthfn the bounds whidi she may prescHhe to them. Tet 
would its Inserntfl gotemmeiit be ctortddeted, a^ I beliere, witii 
nMofa greater simplieity Atid htatnony, did she allow all its 
apriiig» to bo in Alll aetltlty, lor then they Would, hy theh- 
mutiial idfluenee, greatly eotflribute to regulate each other. 

Were Chmm arrivt^ at the moral perfection which I cort- 
ridef to bo the eonmimnfasioaf of its destiny, it would combine 
with Am aa^ Amerfaa, in ptiMirMg the Europeans more under 
the power oi iibaglMiltion^ oild it would particularly teach 
them always to make that ^soulfy minister to the nourishnierit 
of mnifde» stMeero feiAnpi^ Europeans woirfd then hare to 
Mf the example to the r^st of the world, of moderate desires 
kept in subordiiiMioff to virtuous principles ; but they would 
loam from the ChirfeBo, always to poini their deshres to#arcb 
aubatmi tittl blessii^. Thus, if tiio ildh among them indulge 
itt a pon^oiM equipage and fl^ddid eeCablishment, it will only 
be in as fkr as those distinotifOfiis offer enjoyment to a cultivated 
taste, and they will not be mov^ to take pride in them, by 
the thought of outshining H competitoi'. The greater part of 
Clie pleasu^ which the Europeans take, at present, in wealth, 
and luaay forfunate circumstances, seems to me far less dh^ 
roetly to pi<oetfed ffom their native relish for the goods of 
whieh) thereby, they become possessors, than from the thought 
of bei|lg able to eope with at eclipse a lival. To this Wtta*- 
ddriftg ttwttf of thetr desires from their direct objects, is greatly 
to he atiribttted the eomplicated, artificial forms, in which 
Aey manifest themselves, a^ Well as their insatiable avidity. 
W^fce» we seek the goods of fortune, simply fbr the pleasurei 
wliioh they Are Obtiouiriy calculated to procure us, we catr^ 
vridioiHI much philosophy, act on the principle that, as natur^ 
hm» narrowly boiirided our po#efs of eojoymetft^ so it be* 
eoftiea ttt to content ourselves iHth very limited m^mf of iu^ 
diygoiiee. 

But do the Chinese never, by allowing the ambition to eitv 
cite admiration or envy, to mingle with their wish to gratify 

2d2 
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their senses, encoarage the latter to make exorbitant demaiMfe 
which it is not in their power to turn to their profit or plea- 
sure ? 

I believe that the Chinese are sensible to the joys of ambi- 
tion and vanity ; but not at all to the same degree as the Eu- 
ropeans. And as I think I can perceive that, where one luh 
tion imitates a good point in another's character it like* to cany 
it to greater perfection, because, what in its model wa» oaljr 
an instinctive, desirable quality, is adopted by it from a ste a d y, 
vigilant principle, so I judge that the Europeans, if once tbcy 
determined to imitate the Chinese in the cultivation of genuiae 
artless tastes, would, much more than their prototypes, teach 
their wishes for the enjoyments of the senses to flow with a 
truth and moderation agreeable to virtue* 

Till, however, they make it visible to the world, that their 
attachment to the rudest precepts of virtue excels what they 
bear to the most genuine kind of pleasure dependent on for- 
tune, they will never engage the Chinese to follow the lights 
which they hold out to them ; for it is only by forcing them to 
admire the order of virtue, on perceiving the Europeans to ex- 
emplify what glory and happiness attend the people who are 
subject to it, that they will induce thei9 to acknowledge their 
•uperiority, and to take them for their guides* 

Whilever the conduct of the Europeans is not evidently 
•uch as to compel the Chinese to acknowledge, that their reso- 
lution to fulfil their duty outweighs their intention to seek for 
personal enjoyments ; whilever they do not prove to them that 
the principles of duty which they follow are such very wise 
ones, that the observance of them is what tends best to ensure 
happiness to the universality of the members of the nation, as 
well as stability to their general form of government — while- 
ever, in short, they are not strikingly arranged under national 
•systems of order, fashioned obediently to virtue's laws, the 
Chinese may be expected to look doH^ on them with a scorn- 
ful pi(^, from believing them much less happily constituted than 
themselves, for relishing the blessings which are within the 
reach of the men, who are placed in prosperous circumstances 
in the bosom of a peaceable, flourishing country. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE NATIONS OF EUROPE WHOM I HAVE OBSERVED. 

I shall now beg^in to unfold, to the best of my ability^ the 
observations that were made by me on some different national 
Eioropean chai^icters, my reflections on which led me gradually 
to form, by analogy, those conjectures that I hare already ex- 
posed, touching the distinctions of character that prevail in the 
human race in various quarters of the globe. 

I must first, however, specify to the reader the countries 
of finrope in which the observations in question were made. 

They are principally Ireland^ Scotland, France and Italy. 
These four countries being the only ones in which I have ever 
resided. 

I have, however, from early youth, been habituated to the 
society of natives of the southern part of the sister island ; 
and have, therefore, made some remarks on the character of 
the English, and their style of physiognomy. Not, however, 
near so many as I think it probable that it would have occur- 
red to me to nuike, had I ever enjoyed the opportunity of 
living among them, and of being surrounded by them in con- 
siderable numbers. I have also seen a few Germans, Poles, 
Russians, North Americans, and, more particularly, Spaniards, 
whose appearance offered me inducements to establish between 
it, and the people whom I knew, some comparisons, serving 
to strengthen or extend my conclusions, in regard to the mode 
in which national characters are diversified. Never have I, to 
my knowledge, been in company with a native of Sweden, 
Norway, or Denmark* There exists, therefi»re, in the little 
knowledge that I have gleaned of European aspects, a chasm 
which causes me considerable regret. Very inadequate groi^nda 
can I have, for the formation of any theory, relativf to the 
plan by which nature stamps on those aspects, various i^ational 
expressions of character, since I am in total ignorance of tlie 
kinds of physiognomy which distinguish the ifihabita^ts of tho 
great northern portion of the w^8$ pf fSiirope. I should b^ 
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particularly glad, if I had it in my power to compare the 
pect of the Scotch, with that of their nearest neighbours^ bom 
in an equally cold climate. 



CHAPTER X. 



piSXaiBUTIQN AMONG THE ?EiQ?LE WHOM I H4VE 
OBSERVED, OF THE TWO SPEqiliS OF IMAGINATION. 
—THE SCOTCH, IN REFERENCE TO THEIK SENSIBLY 
DIRECTED IMAGINATION. 

Among the variou9 people whom I know be«t, the Scotch 
and the Italians* seem to me, the only ones distinguished by 
a sensibly directed imagination. 

The Spaniards have a nietaphysically directed one. 

The Irish have in the main the same, though a portion of 
their imagination, has a sensible inclination. However, its me- 
taphysical direction is still such, that it is it which has ortgi- 
iially and principally suggested to roe, the opinions that I have 
formed, respecting the bias, that an imagination of that nature, 
tends to give to the character of a nation. 

Tlie imagination of the English and French, is of a middle 
kind. That of the former, is more inclined however, to direct 
itself on sensible objects, and that of the latter, on metaphy- 
sical. 

I shall confine myself in this chapter, to remarks on the sen- 
sibly directed imagination of the Scotch. 

Of all the people whom I have seen, the Scotch unite in the 
most remarkable manner, an imagination of this kind, with a 
haughty consciousness of a great internal spring of force and 
activity, as well as with the will and ability, to make a vigo- 
reus keen use of their reasoning faculties. It may therefore, 
justly be inferred, that the kind of imagination in question, 
oper<ites very differently on their character, from what it does 
on that of the Asiatics. But though it certainly does do so, it 

* I have only resided ammig thn Romavs, and my ravuffks tfi the 
physiognomy and character, principally refer to them. 
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alto prodaees between them and the eastern nations, some 
points of resemblance. 

Like theirs, their moral feelings rise in an orderiy form, 
attaching them greatly to a regular system of government and 
social manners, notwithstanding dhat they have not mnch pene* 
tration to discern, in the breast of the persons of their society, 
those latent feelings, the unfolding of which, might both en- 
able them to discover the plan of moral order, adiqpted to the 
constitution of the human mind ; and also to give to national 
societies, a form and spirit suitable to tU 

lake the East Indians, the Scotch a^e inclined to attiewh 
themselves tenaciously to the system of institutions and cus- 
toms under which they live, as though they were fkithful 
transcripts of the scheme of moral order, by which nature in- 
tended that the nation, when arrived at its perfection, sheilld 
be goTemed. 

Like the £!ast Indians, the Scotch, from being secretly con- 
scious of their not possessing sufficient tact, to lay hold on 
those springs in the human mind, by which it could at once be 
improved and easily governed, are much disposed to call in 
to their aidj a rigorous, unbending form of religion, that it 
may keep the people implicitly submissive to the social regu- 
lations sanctioned by it. I am greatly mistaken, at least, if 
the attachment of the Scotch, to grave, orderly forms in soci- 
ety, be not the principal cause of their clinging, with great per- 
tinacity, to religious rules, that trace with considerable exact- 
ness and inflexibility, the outlines of such forms. 

The national character of the Scotch resembles also that of 
the J&ast Indians, by the closeness with which the different 
parte of it cement together, in consequence of the sympathy 
that unites individuals. This affection, is even more remark- 
abloy — ^though I doubt if it have more real influence — among 
the former than among the latter, on account of the vivacity 
and activity of the Scotch character, compared with the pas- 
tiveness and the torpor of the East Indian. 'Tis, I may say 
at all moments, ni^eessary to the Scotch, to find companions 
whose feelings have exactly a similar flow with theirs. So 
nice is their tact in this respect, that they quickly are aware of 
tiie smallest discrepance, by which the mental organisation of 
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their companions may jar wifh their own. As it is solely itf 
the company of their countrymen, that they can have the plea- 
sure of finding a full tide of symjiathy flow from liemrC to 
heart, I believe that their wish to enjoy il,. is partly the cause 
of that great partiality which they are known to bear to per- 
sons of their own country. In the society of strangers — sucb 
as the Etng^ish and Irish — they quickly find, that that current 
of universal sympathy, in which they delight, does not freely 
abound. Their perception of this fact withers, as by*« blight^ 
ing wind, their feelings and imagination. 

The Scotch, lik^, I believe, most of the people whose ima' 
gination directs itself, unchecked, on sensible objects, have, in 
consequence of the orderly flow of their feelings, an admira- 
ble native grace, llieir taste in every fine art is also—com- 
pared with that of most nations, — singularly correct. 

Any person indeed desirous to become a model of clegwice 
and politeness, should be^ I think, ambitions to obtain, for his 
external mode of behaviour, the suflrage of the Scotch: no 
people are more happily organized, for detecting and disliking^ 
in manners, the slightest tincture of vulgarity. 

In other respects they arc — as it seems to me,— but littlegifft- 
ed with the faculty of divining, from looking at a human coun- 
tenance, the nature of the mind expressed in it. They can* 
not in this manner form a sound conjecture, either as to the 
kind and extent of its virtues, or the strength of its intellect 
tual powers. I have heard several sensible, well informed 
Scotch persons avow, that their countrymen were not good 
physiognomists. 

The great difiiculty which the Scotch,* — in common with other 
people, ondued with a similar kind of imagination — have, in 
getting acquainted, by observation, with the characters of indi- 
viduals, seems to me, to be one great reason, that determines 
them to remain shut up in themselves, and to treat mankind 
with coldness and diiitrust. 

The tendency of their imagination, appears also to incline 
individuys among the Scotebj-^-as a similarly directed one, does 
those of some other nations,-*to study the world, particularly 
with a view, exactly to mark the place which they ought to fill 
in it, and with a wish to occupy it becomingly. I shall not 
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expatiate on the admntages which they derire from studyitig 
the world, in order the better to regulate themselves in iheir 
relations with it. As I principally alluded to the Scotch, when, 
in the firft|; part of this work, I described the wise conduct of 
many men, who are' deficient in a tact, for divining the cha- 
racters of the persons with whom they meet, but who have 
ample skill and discernment, for perceiving how they can judi> 
donsly make room in the world, for the display of their own ; 
I shall refer the reader to what I there state on the subject.. 
However, I think it incumbent on me further to add, that — as 
far as my information goes, -—the remarkable success which at* 
tends the ^fibrts of the Scotch, to distinguish themselves, and 
improve their worldly condition, docs not usually result from 
any unjustifiable wiles, nor from an intriguing spirit. Dis* 
claiming all attempts to find an unduly short road to prefer- 
ment, they endeavour, by indefatigable exertions, to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the profession to which they apply, and 
the ability with which they exercise it, as well as a generally 
irreproachable conduct, are what they trust to, for enabling 
them to render it productive to them, of honours and emolu- 
ments. A Scotchman is often remarkable for every talent, 
which can best supply the want of a quick insight, into the 
characters of the individuals with whom he has to deal. He 
has strong powers of reasoning, which he loves.to employ, in 
getting acquainted with human nature: nor is it difficult for 
him to acquire a clear abstract knowledge of it, on account of 
the sagacity which enables him to make judicious reflections, 
on^ the movements of his own heart, and the operations of his 
understanding. He also shows great skill in resolving many 
important universal problems, relative to the government of 
man : more particularly he knows how to calculate, with great 
precision, the means of furnishing the people with an abun- 
dance of the things necessary to the material part of their ex- 
istence. 

He steadily scrutinizes the results of men's actions, follow- 
ing them unerringly throughout all their bearings, however 
complicated they may be. 

The ability of the Scotch to penetrate, by reason and reflec- 
tion, into many of the folds of the human heart, and to asc^r^ 
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tain in a great degree, the legitimate wante of man, leads them 
however into 9ome errors, since it frequently engages them 
to establish a cold system, respecting what is right or wnmgf 
and to praise or condemn actions agreeaby to what they con- 
sider a correct mode of reasoning, in cases where it wonld he 
better not to pronounce a judgment, without also consolting 
the feelings of the heart. Conscious of their talent to trace, 
with great accuracy, the general principles which reign through 
the constitution of human nature ; they cannot belieTe that 
reason, obsenration, and reflection, may not still further in* 
crease their knowledge of mankind, by teaching them to hare 
a juster insight, into the latent qualities of the mind of the in* 
dividual, whose mental structure they wish to scrutinise, than 
persons with an imagination, such as theirs, usually haye. Hiey 
thence are sometimes tempted to imagine, that they can by m 
train of reasonings, and, as 1 may say, a rule and compass, ia* 
fallibly sscertain the motives that determined a neighbour to 
a certain line of conduct. It is needless to enlarge on the in- 
justice and fallacy of such a pretension. 

The great recourse which the Scotch have to their reason^ 
when they seek to make any discovery into the human mind» 
whether abstract or concrete, appears to me to have the iacon* 
venience of rendering their feelings and imagination less lively 
than they ought, to be, according to the intention of nature. 
Yet 'would they do much better to keep then as animated as 
possible, and then to trust to the lights which they might re* 
ceive from them, for exploring the recesses of a neighbour's 
mind, rather than to employ those afforded them by their 
reason : for they are much more likely; to acquire a talent of 
this nature, by treatkig themselves as poets than as philoso« 
phers. Hie fineness of their taste, and the habit which, aa 
persons poetieally iaelioed, they wonld acquire of taking part, 
in what appeared to them, to be the feelings which would per* 
vade the countenance and manners of the persons of their so« 
ciety, would soon make them acquire so nice a tact, that they 
would very seldom be wrong in interpreting the most equi* 
vocal, or faintly expressed language of a by-stander's outward 
appearance, rdativdy to the impression made on him by pass- 
ing occurrencesb They would ha imprudent to imagine, that 
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they Goald know any thing more of him, otherwise than by 
ioqniries into his general conduct and diaraeter. It is certain, 
that the knave and the honevt man, the peraon with firm, goodi 
^nciphn, and another without any, may be affected much in 
the flame manna-, by pasaing events, when they do not cott*> 
eem their interest. I belioTe, indeed, that a man a general 
eharacter, as it is respeetable or otherwise, is almost always 
mere or less imprinted in his countenance and dopcwtment, 
even when he is occupied abont amusements, that no wise put' 
hie pnaciplea to the test. The upright mind, at peace with 
itcelf and all hnraan nature, has generally, in its aspect and air, 
a eerene benevolence, a native dignity, which the most expert 
hypocrite tries in vain to imitate, for he cannot comprehend 
the noble feelings by which they are inspired. However, I 
doubt much that, even were the penetration of the Scotch 
sharpened to the nfmost, it would often enable them to dccy- 
pher justly those nice characteristics of the look and manner, 
which depend more on the general mode of thinking than on 
passing sensations. 

What appears to me to be the cause of a calm, equable flow 
of orderly feelings which I have remarked in the Scotch,. and 
of the goodness of their taste, is, that their feelings are com- 
monly excited before their imagination — as I believe is usually 
Uie case among the people whose imagination has perfectly a 
sensible direction — there is not, indeed, the interval of a mo- 
ment between the former being first affected and the latter 
being roused at their call. But, short as it may be, it is suf- 
ficient, since all that is desirable is, that the feeKngs- shall take 
the lead. As soon as they are awakened in the Scotch, they 
instantly fly to take possession of their imagination, and thenee- 
Ibrth this fiiculty aj^ears completely one with them.* Yon 
peiceive it in the looks, the discourses, the writings, the dia- 

I mu^ Temiod the reader that, in establivbing thU diatinotiun between 
feeling and imagination, I only allude to that portion of the latter which 
appaKn nnvBifed and visible to the obeerver of our mental emotknue, for tbefie 
is always an imperceptible portion of imagination, absorbed in the affections 
of our mind, from their fint origin ; and tbia infusion of it into them appears 
aereanry towards quickening them into life. 

We cannot, I shall further remark, engage in iau^inatiYe compositione 
with any success, unless this faculty greatly warm us. Yet even then, it 
should appear at first quite lost in the feelings of our hparti from Just evciV 
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lect of tho Scotch. Tis constantly by sensible signs that they 
represent to you the causes that affect them,- even though these 
causes be really some moral rerolution among the persons 
with whom they are connected. Gruided by true feelings and 
an imagination extremely lively, -though subordinate to them, 
they choose these signs so artlessly, and yet with such discern- 
ment, that they make the hearer fully partake the emotions 
which they thus respresent, and display a talent that is, — I be- 
lieve, — unequalled by any other people.} 
. Every where else, — as far as I know, — ^those who wish to 
excite in another's breast sympathy with their feelings, are 
more obliged, if the cause of their emotion be a moral one, to 
fix his attention precisely on itself, without adverting to the 
•ensible signs by which it had been manifested. This intimate 
^nion between the feelings and imagination of the ScoU^, 
which is as strong as if they were, — as I may say, — closely 
rivetted together, keeps them firmly attached to every object 
that has once engaged their affectious, and tends also, — if great 
care be not taken in their education, to counteract its effects, — 
to contract their minds. 

The Scotch have an imagination which can embrace the en- 
tire world, as well as each particular nation in it. They have 
also feelings that loudly call on them to act with generosity, 
in all the relations in which they may be placed. But these 
feelings, and this portion of their imagination, if they be not 
fixed and fortified by each other, at an age when it is practi- 
.cable to cement them closely together, rest always vague, in- 
determinate, and powerless to resist the enoroachments of 
those affections which, by an early union with their imagina- 
tion, have become invincibly strong. Thus, Scotchmen £re- 
^quently wish, — and in a very restless, anxious manner^ — to 
«how themselves just and kind towards every nation, but par- 
ticularly towards the two kingdoms which compose, along 
with Scotland, the British empire. They do sometimes, I 
well know, fully accomplish this laudable wish, but ofitener. 



{ng them to take an intense interest in our theme, and, where it is prarti 
ble, to identify themselves with it. Afterwards, us we make propreas in 
treating it, imagination must show itself more openly, but it should ever 
appear subordinate to our feelings, merely foUowing them to 8ecoD4 and in* 
their emotions. 
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when a Scotchman has to decide on a competition, arisen be- 
tween some of the inhabitants of these oonntries and natires 
of Scotland, his first aifections are too powerful for him not 
to yield to them, whether or no justice speak in their faronr. 

I am satisfied that I do not impose on myself, by subtle, 
metaphysical arguments, in imagining that education might 
greatly do away a defect, apparently so inherent to the Scotch 
character, as that of a very contracted spirit of patriotism. 
Their sensibly directed imagination offers evidently no impedi- 
ment to their conceiving a warm attachment for a sublime ideal 
object, that does not take in their mind any definite form. 
Such an object they find in Scotland, on the idea of which they 
all, from very early years, reflect with the wbrmest aflPection, 
yet does it not, to most of them, present any clear, distinct 
image, beyond that of the local scenery, with which they are ac- 
quainted. I am, therefore, persuaded, particularly as I have had 
sufficient opportunity to remark the poiverful effects of educ^ 
tion in forming the minds of children in Scotland, that it would 
not be difficult to attach them sincerely to the whole British 
empire, and to engrave in them deeply such principles, as that 
they should ever afterwards be determined to treat, with be- 
coming friendliness and liberality, the native of other parts 
of it. 

I do not affirm that they ought to be taught to love the whole 
of the British empire equally with Scotland : for if they had 
not some pride in displaying a partial national character, ex- 
actly suited to their oi^nization, their lofty, concentrated 
energy, and with it their sense of native dignity^ would be dis- 
sipated. Bnt it i^pears to me, that nature has been suffi- 
ciently liberal to them of noble feelings, for an enlightened 
education readily to succeed in training their youth ever to 
deal magnanimously by their rivals, and to suppress every 
feeling which would oppose itself to their manifesting a full 
tense of justice, in their manner of acting by them. 

The Scotch deserve to be classed with the natives of the 
north-west of Europe, relatively to that generous, delicate 
sentiment of right ancji wrong, which makes those natives be 
much more scrupulous than, — as I believe, — ^the Asiatics are, 
in using unjustifiable means to attain a desirable end. The . 
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•writings of the Scotch of dl ages,*— m to as I sm acqaaaiited 
with thenif— joined with their conversntion and conduct at the 
present day, erince that they are natnraUy disposed (» sp- 
prore or condemn men*s condoot, from a jast fMHisideration of 
the means that they employ, as well as of the ends that they 
:se^ Howerer, I hare already remarked^ that the people 
the most indined to reflect jnst and equitable principlea ef 
Gondnct, are liable to forget their dictates, in their admiration 
of hardy and intrepid qnalilies, so that they will often praise a 
man for vvjustifiable acts^ when in doing them he has di^iayed 
a remaiicably determinedi courageous, or energetic miad. 
Now, I think, that the disposition to permit qnalities, com- 
manding in themseh'es respect or admiration, to conduct their 
posaesaor to nnwarrasrtahle actions, has, in the Scotch, a wider 
Tange than in other northern people. Let a Scotchman 
obtain splendid reaolts from a eondoct deserving blame, hot 
eridfently proceeding from an adrentnrocB, mvdaanted, reeo- 
laSe spirit, and his coontrymeB, completely d»s^d by the 
Ittstre of the ends that he baa accomplished, will he prood of 
hia snecopisa They will even praise, widi enthusiasm, the spi- 
rited or determined meaamres by wliich he obtasned them, aad^ 
if they hear mention made of Ihe circiunstances tint rendered 
them condemnable, they will not attempt to deny that they 
dsserve censMre, but they will stall endearonr to torn their 
attention away from thia mortifying frMt, in order to ix it en* 
twely on those points which prove the theme of their euloginms^ 
to be endued with great taleats, or with a daring and admirable 
fevco of mind. 

. I have m -genenl remariced, that the Scotdi, when tbey live 
in a sociaUe manner that gives vivacity to their imagination, 
have asil^gttlar talent lor composing aphorisms to guide the 
conduct of life, and which manifest a great knowledge of 
men's usuid mode of deaUng^ in^ their relations with each other ; 
but this talent seeass to desert them entirely when, by assiduous 
study^ thay seek to strengtlwn their reasoning faculties;* 

• _ 

*" The Asiatics, endued with ar sensibly bent hnagination, though thej 
SMtn D«t tohavo the slightest aptitude for studying the heart of man, fin* the 
sake of gettfaig acquainted with ihoae native aeeda of order, whiohy when 
lightly expanded in it, can fit all the members of a nation for firmly coakocing 
Dsfether «nd«r a wise and free system of goremment, dlseover great ahrrwd- 
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CHAPTER XL 

CHARACT£R OF THE MODERN ROMANS AND COMPA- 
RISON OF IT WITH THAT OF THE SCOTCH. 

The imagination of the Romans resemhles that of the Scotch# 
being fully directed on sensible objects. In both people I 
think that this faculty has the same essential characteristicsy 
notwithstanding that their minds, in other respects, appear very 
differently modified. 

Like the Scotch, the Romans study, as I may say, at a dis- 
tance the persons whom they contemplate, for they view theia 
in reference to the appearance which they make in the place 
that they occupy in the social system. Like those of the 
Scotch, their thoughts revert principally on themselves ; so that 
their chief object, in considering mankind, is to learn carefully 
to carry to a successful issue, the projects that they form for 
advancing their own interest. Like the Scotch too, the Rqf 
mans conform themselves, in general, to the tone of the society 
of which they are members ; so that rarely, if they have been 
tolerably educated, do they do or say any thing which appears 
at all misplaced. Like them they are also guided by a deep 
and steady sentiment of order. This sentiment, however, in 
the Romans, spreads itself through a much greater rariety of 
feelings, and more fits them than it does the Scotch, ta shine 
by a taste and genius for the fine arts* 

The Romans are less fitted than the Scotch to study, m the 
hearts of the persons whom they observe, the laws of moral 
order, or to combine the social system into a judicious form. 
An individual in Scotland, by studying his own nature, and 
gleaning from it a general knowledge of the mental organiza- 
tion of mankind; also, by close observations on the conse- 
(^uences of raen*s actions, and by calculations on the propor- 
tions subsisting between the earth!s productive powers^ and 
those wants of human nature which earth's productions* can 

ncM and discernment. In inventing maxims and apophthegms, for the benefit of 
tin IndlTiduali who wi^ aecnrding to their station, to improve to the ut- 
most, their own personal character, in a. country sutimltted to arbitrary 
mkrs. 
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supply, pats himself in possegsion of many important points 
of the plan of order, according to xnrhich nature has decreed 
that human societies ought to he arrange. But a Roman, less 
iaclined coldly to observe and calculate, an<l more confident ia 
his ability to divine the mode of establishing within a nation, 
a wise system of social order, is prone merely to consult his 
own heart, as though unerring principles were written in it, 
for distinguishing, and consolidating in a nation, all kinds of 
salutary authority, so as to raise it, by these means, to the 
summit of moral perfection. 

The Romans are certainly singularly well constituted for 
eliciting, from attention to the impressions made on their own 
feelings, the principles of the fine arts ; and they the more 
(easily persuade themselves that they can, in like manner, dis- 
tover the principles which should pervade human governments) 
and make of nations admirably well organised communities, 
hecause they really do find written within them, lofty senti- 
ments, the display of which would invest them with an im- 
'posing majesty. 

Having to a great degree — though not as much as the 
Scotch — ^the haughty consciousness of their force which dis- 
tinguishes the Europeans, they resemble the Scotch in contem- 
plating a system of order commensurate to their dignity : *tis 
such an one as gives, when favourable circumstances fully un- 
fold their character, a solemn gravity to their manner, and an 
elevated tone to ^their feelings, which dispose the unadvised 
spectator to think that they are bom for command. 

To illustrate my meaning : — 

The ancient senators of Rome, when they, instead of up- 
braiding their discomfited general at a time that all the people 
were panic-struck, in consequence of the defeat of their ar- 
mies, sent to thank him for not despairing of the republic, 
apparently showed great knowledge of human nature ; for 
nothing could be more proper than this sublime trait, to revive 
the drooping courage of the people, and to dispose them im- 
plicitly to adopt the same resolute sentiments that animated 
their chiefs. Yet my refiecfeions on the history of the ancient 
Romans, as well as on the character of their modem descen- 
dants, have convinced me that the Roman senators, in behav- 
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ing, at that critical moment, in the manner best calcabited to 
rouse the conra§fe of the people, and save their country, were 
not directly moved by a nice discernment of the mode to guide* 
at their will, the minds of their fellow-citizens. They were 
prompted by a lively sense of what constitutes the sublime in 
conduct; they preserved the grandeur of their oy^n character; 
and they expected, by maintaining it, to take as they did, domi- 
nion over the surrounding multitude, because they had reason 
to think, that they were constituted like them, and that they 
would infiiUibly associate themselves to their noble senti- 
ments. 

However, the Roman republic, though in some respects, 
well adapted to a nation of warlike conquerors, does not in 
the main vouch, that the people who formed it, had either in- 
clination or skill to study the constitution of mankind, and to 
determine the laws, best adapted to the government of a flou- 
rishing nation. The deadly feuds which they allowed to sub- 
sist between the patricians and plebeians, the institution of do- 
mestic slavery, and the absolute authority over the families 
comprised within their territories, which they committed to 
their chiefs, are proofs, I think, that the leading persons 
among them, embarrassed themselves no further with the the- 
ory of government, than just what was necessary to secure to 
themselves the predominant rank, which they conceived to be 
due to them, and to assure, in the most compendious manner 
possible, ample leisure to all the chiefe of families, to devote 
themselves entirely to martial affairs. 

I know that it may be thought, that the ignorant barbarity 
of the ancient Romans, and the circumstances wherein they 
were placed, amply account for their studying so little, the 
art of regularly combining a good form of national govern- 
ment, without supposing them to have been peculiai'ly deficient, 
in the talent of investigating in mankind, those principles which, 
when fully developed, fit individuals for being closely cemented 
together, in numerous, orderly, and flourishing national com- 
munities. 

However, if the ancient Romans, in the zenith of their 
greatness, when' they had both the pretension and the power 
to legislate for the whole known M'orld, paid but little atten« 

2e 
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tion to ifae science «f goyefafHenty I judge, dnl thw n^kci 
was partly owing to tlieir natural inaptitade, to ao^re by olr- 
servotion rach a knowledge of Iraman natoro, as woald greasy 
assist them justly to determine tlie principles of tkis seieace ; 
for their modem descendants appear to me, to resemble thera 
in a disposition to entertain a few dominant senlimenta res- 
pecting the method of subjecting men to a wise, orderly go- 
remment, so that, had they it in their power to reg^aie, to 
their liking, their social laiws and institntions, they would, an- 
less the influence and example of more northern natioiis de- 
termined them to do otherwise, exactly frame them on . Uiose 
0f their celebrated ancestors. For instance, because their 
kearts assnre them, that it is impossible for a father to abase 
his power over his children, notwithstanding that experience 
holds a different language, they woald, I think, again give to 
the chiefs of families, all that fearful authority with which 
the ancient Romans invested them ; and they would rest con- 
fident that, in obli^ng a son to look up to his father with the 
same implicit awe with which pious mortals adore their Crea- 
tor, they womld take the most effectaal method of giriiig to 
their system of goveriiment, a solid and majestic basis. 

It may, perhaps, occur to the reader, to attribute the wish 
of the modem Romans to gorern themselves precisely by the 
same code of laws which ruled the ancient republic, entirely 
to their ambition to tread in the steps of ancestors to whom 
they look np with pride and admiration. But though such 
an ambition has, no doubt, considerable influence over them, 
I believe their partiality to the laws of the ancient Romans, 
greatly to proceed from sentiments which, independently of 
accidentid circumstances, flow, natwally, from tlieir dispost* 
tion. 

Whether the continually augmenting deleterioos qualities of 
the climate of Rome hare considerably weakened the oonsti- 
tiition of its inhabitants, as compared with that of their great 
ancestors, I cannot say, but of this I am convmced, that, in 
other respects, they have in their minds the germs of the sane 
character, so that the natural feelings which prompted the an- 
cient republicans, to think theil- mode of govemment suited t« 
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their dkipositioDS, would prpduc^ the game effedt on their de- 
scendants. 

I think then that the Romans, if they were free, would have 
need to he enlightened foy the study of the principles of legis- 
lation approved of in the north-west of Europe, or they would 
not know how to devise a system of government that might 
render them flourishing and respectable, without inspiring them 
with the wish to proceed, as their ancestors did, from conquest to 
conquest, till the whole world should bow beneath their yoke. 
As there is ample reason to think, that they would never now 
be suffered to encroach on the rights of nations who might 
choose to remain independent of th^m, aud, as I believe, that 
the hope to lord it in the world as haughty conquerors is Almost 
the only one that. In the present state of their minds, could 
aninuite them to emerge from the sloth and apathy in which 
they are sunk, I conclude that governments breathing the true 
spirit of order, must have raised various countries of fiurope to 
an admirable pitch of perfection, before the Romans shall be 
roused out of their present inglorious Imbits and induced to 
imitate them, from perceiving that they may, without yielding 
to the suggestions of an insatiable ambition, realize the most 
■ablime conceptions which they can form, €»f the conduct and 
qimlities that do honour to man* 

It appears to me however probable, once the Romans shall 
have become universally sensible to a noble enthusiasm, and 
shall be impelled by it to advance in the track of those motions 
who shall have already perfected their social system, that they 
wiD, in copying their institutions, breathe through them a still 
more majestic spirit, because they will be determined to ad- 
here to them by a simple, irresistible sentiment: whereas, the 
people who shall have first adopted them, will have mor^ the 
air of being guided by cold, reflecting reason, which is a qna^ 
lity that is, no doubt, absolutely necessary towards rendering 
solid and good the foundations of the universal social system^ 
hot which must, nevertheless, be liable to fail of investing the 
particular ones branching from it, with all the dignity aud 
charms that their nature would admit of their displaying. 

Supposing that the Romans, with their present way of think-» 
iiig, were to rise to be a great people, all but the very enlight^ 

2e3 
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ened among them mast, I think, infallibly look down with 
contempt on every nation distinguished by a diversity of cha- 
racter. An exquisite sympathy reigns among them, which 
wonld, in that case, cause fine, patriotic sentiments to spread 
rapidly from breast to breast, in the same identical form : and 
as they would not appear similarly modified in foreigners dif- 
ferently constituted, most of the Romans, little aware of the 
possibility of those sentiments flourishing in any other form 
but the one in which they entertained them, would be tempted 
to despise foreigners, from assuming that they had not suffi- 
cient magnanimity to be sensible to them. 

In the present state, however, of the Romans, in which 
they have no g^eat temptation to allow themselves to be blind- 
ed by pride, they know, I think, much better than do the 
Scotch, how to prevent persons endued with a different national 
character, from perceiving, that their craving to find in com- 
panions a full tide of sympathetic feelings, keeps them cold 
and constrained in any society, excepting in that of their 
countrymen. Their disposition is more flexible than that of 
the Scotch, and a much greater variety of social feelings than 
usually stir in the bosoms of this northern people, are ever 
lively in theirs : in consequence, it is easier for them sociably 
to accord their minds with those of the foreigner to whom they 
wish to prove companionable. 

A Roman is, indeed, I believe, remarkable for his skill in 
conforming, with facility, his tone to that of the society around 
him : however, if he be in a sociable humour, and cannot suc- 
ceed in establishing, between himself and a stranger next to 
him, a companionable spirit, it is not uncommon with him, I 
understand, even though he be in a public assembly, to change 
his place, so irksome is it to him to be sensible of being next 
a person, whom he cannot induce to sympathize with him, in 
regard to the emotions which the occasion may have exdted in 
him. 

Nature, it is well known, has lavished on the Romans a re- 
markable variety of graces. The difference, however, of their 
character from that of the Scotch, occasions a great diversity 
in the mode by which the orderly, harmonious feeling that 
overflows the minds of both people, manifests itself, grace- 
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fully, in their external figure. Tis soft, yet joyoos emotions, 
that are principally pervaded by it in the Scotch. Their move- 
ments in the simple, artless dance, are singularly beantiful ; 
their gestures and expressions, when they are conversing joy- 
ously with one another, are greatly admired, as I believe, by 
most strangers of a cultivated taste, so that few of them get 
wearied of observing them, even though they can take no 
share in their conversation. The Scotch, too, know how to 
captivate beholders, by the graceful expressions or gestures 
with which they give vent to tender emotions* 

They make, also, a very fine appearance as warriors. 

When their countenance and air indicate that a martial spirit 
is aroused within them, they also denote that, though ' they 
be haughty, and inclined to breathe defiance against their 
enemies, diey are disposed to treat, with generosity, those 
who submit to them. 

The physiognomy and gestures of the Romans, — at the time 
when their elegance and grace are such that strangers view 
them with surprise and admiration, — are expressive of a very 
different class of passions. They are graver ones, which 
give less activity to the frame of the person whom they ani- 
mate, and more make him appear to have a great talent for 
pantomime. Passing along the streets of Rome, you con- 
stantly see men standing buried in thought, who have spon- 
taneously thrown themselves into as graceful attitudes as 
though they were exhibiting, on^ a public stage, to admiring 
spectators. 

As far as I have remarked, throughout all Italy, but parti- 
cularly in the Roman states, a concourse of people assembled 
at a fair, or from any other motive, form a most admirable 
spectacle, on account of the vast variety of picturesque atti- 
tudes and expressions of physiognomy, which characterize the 
persons standing unoccupied. 

I must own, however, that their general appearance, — 
though well deserving of being studied by the painter or 
sculptor, — seems to me far from a pleasing one. Tliere is ge* 
nerally something extremely menacing in their look and air, 
which announces^ I think, a mind so proudly immersed in the 
ferocious thought of its having power miserably to destroy 
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ito etaemies, that, beacroleDt sentimeDts being quite extinct io 
it, it is animated with a bostile spirit towards all mankind. 

The threatening air of the Romans seemed to me »lao to 
betraj that they find more difficulty, than do the members of 
the other nations whom I have seen, in keeping their mind 
continually braced by a sentiment of coun^e. In those na- 
tions the men are calm and in<^ned to surrey, wiUi benevo- 
lence, dl the individuals who cross their path, from having 
such an instinctive conscionsnen of their force and courage, 
that they do not feel a constant, internal incitement to maoifest 
them, and that they are less disposed to kiok upon themsdves 
as the hateful foes of the persons with whom they accidentally 
find themselves in relation, than as the protectors of the 
weak, and the coropanions^ or at least hononrable rivals^ of' the 
strong. 

The Romans looked to me, as if the feeling whi^ a first 
instinct made plrominent in their mind was one acquaints 
ing them with their weakness and timidity : but they seemed 
also to have a contrary one— more deeply buried in their 
heart — which called on them to resist such an unwordiy sen- 
sation. This courageous feeling, therefore, they determined — 
still led by instinct — to arouse with effort, and to fortify it ia 
their breast, that it might enable them to vanquish every tempta- 
tion to a4:t as weakf enervated beings.* On this account they kept 
their imagination constantly inflamed, by the thoughts of their 
own greatness, heroic resolution, and tremendous power. 

Reflections, on the one hand, on the temptation to liatca to 
the suggestions of fear and an inglorious love of ease, that the 
constitution of the Romans seems to present to them, and on 
the other, on the exalted imagination that engages them to 
Stifle fear, by giving them proud, stupendous ideas of their 

* I judge that I am right in inferring, from the Appparancc of the Ro- 
mans, that a greater conflict takes place in their hreiMit hetwem oowanUy 
and coumgeoua feelings, than there does in that of the men of thooe other 
nations whom I have observed, because I have repeatedly heard Romans t^y, 
that the question, whether it is better for a man to be brave from instinct, or 
only so from principle, is often debated among them : in the other natioon 
to which I allude, I never heard enc-h a question started, for, though mitst 
enlightened persons in them agree that a courage, founded on principle, is the 
qnly kind of meritorious one, yet would almost all the men, natives of 
them, scorn the supposition that themselves and their counti^'iucn did not 
possess an instinctive, blind, constitutional courage. 
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own greatness, made me cease to wonder, m I had done for- 
merly, at the fact that a people who had Jong persisted in a 
<aoDdii€t which, though ferocious, was still awftdly audiiime, had 
afterwards suddenly soak to. a very low, and apparently hope- 
less state of corruption and effeminacy. I beliere it will be 
▼ery diffioolt for the Romans to become respectable, without 
ihcir imagination receiving such an impulsion as shall deter- 
mine them to shine by a majestic, beroie conduct. I think it 
pvohahle too that the predilection for the life of banditti, which 
ao many of them evince, is, in some measure, owing to the 
pleasure that they take in revolving thoughts in their mind, and. 
performing actions, which prove them to be endued with a 
strength and courage that render them dreadfully formidable.* 

Many of the Romans whom I met with in society, fbmished, 
as I thought, striking examples of the truth of the obsevva* 
tioii> that imagination appears most captivating and lovely 
when she moves in strict subordination to the feeliogs. Those 
of the Romans seemed, in a colloquial discnssiou touching any 
of the fine arts, to be awakened before any sensible impulse 
was given to their- imagination. Often, as, for instance, when, 
they described the sensations which they had experienced on 
listening to a certain musical composition, their feeluigs seemed 
first to have been excited- by an organical impression. Bat im- 
mediately, on their attempting to commnnicate them to the 
hearer, their imagination warmed. It gave fire to their whole 
countenance, while it eagerly sought incontesttble proofs of 
the impressions made on them having been exactly agreeable 
lo the immutable laws of harmony. Their feelings, excited by 
their imagination, and still taking the lead of it, acquired, 
at every moment a fresh vivacity, which enabled them to give 
birth to a train of sentiments wonderfully varied and regularly 
combined, yet simple and spontaneous. 

Though frequently unable to form any jiidgment on the topic 

* From the above oVaerratioiia I oondiide, that the riae of a grmJt aaHoDy 
which drew its origia from a horde of banditti, was more iUuetratite of the 
natural disposition of the Romans than it would be of that of any other 
people : because among them high sentiments hare a singular tendency to 
unfol^^hemselves and take a practical consistency, beneath the shelter of a 
determmation to commit acts of lawless violence against a neighbour and th« 
established order of sodety. 
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which, on these occasions, 1 heard discossed by natiTes of Romei 
I never failed to listen to them with surprise and pleasure* But, 
while I admired the extreme fertility of iheir mind in forming an 
abundance of well connected sentiments, concerning works of ge* 
ttius and taste, I learned to consider that same fertility as a great 
obstacle to their ever becoming adepts, in the art of conducting 
the character of a nation to its highest perfection. Their mind 
is just as rich in an abundance of regularly combined senti- 
ments, respecting the method of dealing with men, in order to 
improve them and render them fit for a good social system, as 
it is in those which teach them to explain the various merits 
that the fine arts are capable of exhibiting. Accordingly, when 
they talk of the art of directing the human mind so as to give 
it the form, the most suitable to a virtuous and happy nation, 
they go on with as much rapidity ingeniously linking aenti^ 
meut to sentiment, as if they thought that the principles that 
ought to direct a good social system may, like those which 
pervade the noblest compositions of the fine arts, be disco- 
vered by a well organized person, if he closely analyse appro- 
priate sentiments that spontaneously rise in his bosom. 

Sometimes, the principle from which they start, respecting 
the nature of the moral discipline suited to the constitution of 
mankind, has been suggested by remarks presented to them in 
the course of conversation, and appears to me a just one ; but, 
eager to illustrate it, they instantly press, for that purpose, 
into their service, their ingenious, imaginative powers, and, 
led astray by them, though they preserve a very logical con- 
nexion in the positions that they deduce from the principle in 
question, they quickly wander far from the line in which, under 
the guidance of observation and eiq>erience, they could dis- 
cern the real bearings that it ought to have in its practical 
applications. 

Though the Romans are, I think, little adapted to deter- 
mining the principles, by the wise observation of whidi, the 
improvement either of individuals, or of societies could be 
effected, yet, I believe, that, when they have an opportunity to 
be thoroughly acquainted with fine characters, they are exqui- 
sitely alive to all the admiration with which they deserve to 
be contemplated. No doubt that if they were not themsehn 
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as they unliappily are, — ^ia a very corrupted state, they would 
gase, with a much more intenge satisfaotion, on the august 
heautiea of Tirtue, whenever they perceive that, in iiU her 
power and majesty, she animates the mind of some particular 
individual. But, notwithstanding their being too depraved to 
do full justice to her worth, most of them, I believe, — when 
they are not deficient in that sensibility to the fine arts for 
which they are in general distinguished,— contemplate per-: 
sons, whose character they jndge to be highly praiseworthy, 
with as much delight, as though they exhibited the most 
grateful of those spectacles, in the contemplation of which, 
a fine, delicate taste, is naturally disposed to take an inte- 
rest. 

The Romans have, — ^it i^ipears to me, — a very true and 
qnick tact for appreciating, from observations on the gestures 
and countenance of a human being, the nature of the moral 
qualities of the mind whose impress they bear, provided it be 
a fine one : where their imagination is not warmed by the be- 
lief that the human figure observed by them, is inhabited by 
a truly virtuous mind, I doubt if it gives them much insight 
into characters. Should they endeavour, by observation, and 
the use of their reasoning powers, without being aided by a 
brilliant imagination attuned to a love of the fine arts, to dive 
into all the folds of the heart of the person with whose charae- 
ier they wish to be acquainted, 1 do not believe tlmt they could 
commonly conduct such an undertaking with any great skill or 
success* As they usually, when they thus coldly scrutinize a 
neighbour's disposition, do it with suspicion and malevolence^ 
they rarely, I imagine, fail of conducting themselves, in re* 
gard to him, with a sufficiency of prudent caution, for they 
impute to him, and with great exaggerations, all the vices 
that really stain his character, but he may have in him the 
rudiments of many virtues, without their giving him credit for 
the possession of a single good quality. 

In regard to the visible characteristics that an extraordina- 
rily virtuous soul may stamp on the figure containing it, those 
which are most quickly decyphered by the Romans, are such 
as indicate a pure, unspotted mind. In all countries, men lay 
claim to a very quick tact in discovering an unsullied mind, 
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wliere it exiftto in women. In mott of diem, howeroTy tkey 
do not seem to me, io rapidly to di§criminate Jt, even in the 
^r sex, as the Romus do. The latter are remarkahle for 
their ooniidenoe in th^ ability to distingfnish, ahnost at a 
glance, a mind of this desoriptioa, and they even profima, 
qnickly to recognise the men who have preserved the purity of 
theirs, however they may wish to cast the veil of secresy over 
this portion of their character. 

Whenever I heard the Romans — in the oonrse of their re- 
marks on particular individuals — advance, in an indirect man- 
ner, the pretension to distinguish with ease a virtvous, and 
especially a chaste mind, throsgh its coifioreal envelc^ie, I 
always became impressed with the conviction, not only that 
they had that nice tact to which they laid daim, hnt also that 
they had capabilities of rising to be a very admirab&e people 
since, though nature exposed them to great temptationa to Ul 
into a state of moral common, she enabled them to resist 
them, by bestowing on them auch sensibiiies to the charms of 
virtue as, if duly unfolded, could inspire them with an uncoa* 
querable resolution to keep their mental constitntian sound and 
healthluL 

Both the literature and the conversation of the Romans 
prove, that they have so fkr an eastern chaiacter as to employ, 
without scruple, vidous means to compass their ends. As^ in 
their present fidlen state, the ends too which they seek, are 
often Midear^d to them by criminal pes si cms , they are far more 
tempted, than the northern Europeans, to act with perfidy and 
baseness. Nor do I believe that they will ever be generally 
determined to choose an open, honourable conduct, till diey are 
tfuight to cherish such high sentiments, as shall engage them 
to spurn an action to which the slightest shadow of duplicity 
can be attached. 

The Romans seem to me— *where depraved habits do not 
gtiflle their natural disposition — to have a great instinelive wish 
dmt the persons whom they respect shall entertain for them 
corresponding sentknents. 

Where they are not either sunk in vice, nor yet confirmed 
in virtue, they may appear quite di^rent diaracters, accord- 
ing as they think highly or otherwise, of thotse with whom 
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they have to deal. Their respect for themselves is so much 
determined by what they bear their companions, that the Ro- 
man who would pride himself on dexterously over-reaching an 
individual of whom he had no peculiarly good opinion, would 
sometimes act with the most scrupulous probity towards the 
person whose character he believed deserving of .veneration. 
It is not, therefore, mere observation and discretion that in-» 
dooe a Roman to suit himself thoraugUy to the society wherein 
ho is i^aoed, his natural lediaf^ also prompt him to rise or fall- 
to its level. 

The flexihili^ with which the Romans assimilate their n^inds 
to tkoae of their c^ippaaions, might, if the character of the 
DOrtbeni Europeans were so improved as to o£Fer them a model 
wtlk worthy of imitation, induce them to feel, in contemplating 
it^ a virtoous and noble emulation. I have» in particular, re- 
peatedly seen them exhibit signs of an instinctive longing to* 
find, in the example displayed to them by the English, an in<p' 
dtemmt to ennoble and purify tibeir morals. MHiere the Eog*. 
lish, in public affairs, acted with ati imposing magnanimity, the* 
Romans seemed to me to be deeply sensible of the grandeur 
of their conduct, and involuntarily tO look on it as an adrno* 
iMtNHi to them to do likewise, whenever they should have an 
opportunity. When English travelkra conducted themaebrea 
inraproaohahly among them, they spoke of them with great 
satis&etion, and seemed to think that all waapot loat for them« 
selves yet, sinee the example set them by these strangers, 
wonld one day warm them with an emulation, powerful enoiigh, 
to determine them to «mei^e from the abyss of wretchednesa 
and vice into which they were fallen. But 'did an Englishman 
act with depravity ; did he in particular tempt an Italian to do 
the same, not only was their indignation great, but their re*, 
gret wa^ so also. To hear their comments on this affiftir, you 
wonld oondinde that they considered it an imperative duty on^ 
the English to set the Italians a good example. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE TWO FOREGOING 

CHAPTERS. 

I have now given some description of two countries whose 
natives, after I had resided among them a sufficient time to 
make a considerahle series of observations on them, appeared 
to me, notwithstanding the great differences observable in their 
mental constitution, perfectly to agree in the exhibition of a 
national character, whose peculiar physiognomy was greatly 
determined by an imagination fully directed on sensible objects. 
I believe, indeed, that the imagination of the Scotch and of 
the Romans, is more purely one of this description, than ia 
that of any other people of the western parts of Europe, ex- 
cepting the Tuscans. The eyes of the latter, as far as I hare 
noticed them, are filled, like those of the Romans, with « 
remarkable beautiful, delicate lustre ; from which I infer, that 
the two people are gifted with a similar kind of imagination. 
But, as to all the rest of the Italians, as well as the natives 
whom I have seen, of other countries, it appears to me that I 
can discern in their countenance something which announces, 
that their imagination is not strictly and simply of the same 
kind with that of the Scotch and Romans. If I do not mis- 
take, it has always some mixture of a metaphysical tendency^ 
thon|fh, perhaps, sometimes a scarcely perceptible one.* 
If this be the case, and should the remarks which I have ex- 
posed> touching the two different directions of unaginatioUy 
be found worthy of further investigation, I am well aware* 
that the persons who will undertake to prosecute an inquiry 
into the various phenomena presented by this faculty, in many 

* When I was at Naples I saw a few Sicilians, whose Imagination ap» 
peared to m« evidently to hare somewhat a more meU^hyaical tendency than 
that of the Italians. I drew such a conclusion from obserring more of m 
concentrated tire in their eyes than is perceivable in those of tlie latter. This 
observation led me to suppose that, in the islands of the Mediterranean, 
lying between Italy and Spain, the imagination of the natives is more me- 
taphysically inclined, still as they more approximate the Spanish coast. 
Many intelligent persons, among the Scotch and Romans, dart from their 
eyes a keen, concentrated ray ; but it is one, as I tbinlc, that emanates from 
their intellect, not from their feelings. It denotes them to be— to uat a 
French term — trcs spirUuelUt, 
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different coantriea where it appears to operate in both direc- 
tioQSy will engage in a far more difficult and compltoated task 
than the one which I have tried to accomplish. I have only 
sought to discriminate between these two propensities of ima- 
gination, in the countries where the line separating them, was 
most visible, and where I could easily seize it, once I had 
fixed my attention on it. While those, who undertake to ana- 
lyze and trace to their respective sources^ the clashing opera- 
tions of imagination, in both tendencies, in those different 
countries, wherein she variously and subtilely combines them 
together, will, I make no doubt, require a far nicer eye and 
more acute penetration, than I can flatter myself with pos- 
sessing. I should, however, from reluctance to leave my ideas 
respecting the different national characteristics of imagination, 
in the unsatisfactory state in which I now offer them to the 
public, have gladly gone to dwell some time in one of those 
countries, — as, for instance, in Germany, — wherein I conjec- 
tured her to be of a very subtly mixed kind, in order to mark 
the various phases which she presents there. But I found 
such an enterprise impracticable, for various reasons, more 
particularly on account of my increasing infirmities, which 
disabled me from travelling without great inconvenience, and 
which warned me that, if ever I hoped to lay before the pub- 
lic the work that I was meditating, it was time for me to con- 
tent myself with the stock of ideas that I had already ac- 
quired, and to fix in one sequestered spot, where I might, 
undisturbed, devote myself to the care of writing and arrang- 
ing the matter of my intended publication. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE METAPHYSICALLY DIRECTED IMAGINATION OF 

THE IRISH AND SPANIARDS. 

I shall at present add but few remarks, to those which I have 
already made, in treating of the Americans, on this kind of 
imagination. 
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I havB mentioned, thai it is not ntear so nuioh employedy as 
a sengibljr directed imagtoatioDy in dilFusing charms oyer the 
dailjr oocnrrences and scenes of life. 

In faety it is more occnpied in increasing the nnmber f^ onr 
sensations^ by setting before ns those of our neighboBr, than 
in furnishing our minds with a great variety of interesting 
images. 

By thus patting sensations in the place of images, it leaves 
a void in the tnind, which is liable to cause a depieanon of spi- 
rits ; for we require to be animated by an imagination, that 
Jiresents to us, in the daily train of life, a constant snceesston 
of strildng images. When our intercourse with society offers 
little to enliven us but sensations, they require to be very tu- 
multuous and boisterous^ in order to prevent our existieaee 
from appearing wearisome^ To this cireumstanoe, I attribute 
the passion of the Irish and Spaniards, for engaging in violent 
combats, or witnessing terrible conflicts ; for, whatever diffe- 
rence of taste may subrist between these two people, 1 believe 
that the same instinctive wish to experience very turbulent 
emotions, and witness the expression of them, poshes the 
one on to convert fairs and other places of public assembly » 
into scenes of furious strife, and engages the other to delight 
in those sanguinary spectacles^ wherein cavaliers combat en- 
raged bulls, and equally gratify the spectators, whether they 
succeed in destroying the furioiu animals, or are gored to death 
by them.* 

The Irish and Spaniards^ are also prone to form into bands, 
for the sake of robbery and pillage. Individuals too, among 
them, of the lower orders, though they may conduct them- 
selves peacefully, are remarkable for the pleasure with which 
they study the lives of heroic chiefs of bandittL 



* The lower Romans, like the lower Irish, used till of late 
these oomhats were prohibited to them — to divide into bands or parties, two 
of which, withont any anger, frequently gave each other rendezrous^ (hat 
they might try their tniperiorlty in battle. These meetings were moR mur- 
derous too tlian simitar ones in Ireland, as the combatants were armed with 
knives and such like weapons. I believe, however, that the ckiae observer 
may distinguish a shade of difference in the motives, whidi determine the 
Romans and Irish, to take plearare in those barbarous amusttnents. The 
Romany as I conceive, luck on them as exercises becoming lofty minded 
men : the Irish delight in finding their vital spirits rendered by than wildly, 
tumultuously, and fiercely active. 
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I ventare, however, to affinn, that the interest which they 
take in those highwaymen, who conduct themselvesy as they 
consider, gallantly, does not exactly arise from similar feelings 
with those, which prompt the Romans and Neapolitans to ad- 
mire snch characters. 

The two latter are hetrayed, by the sentiment of order it- 
self, into a partiality for acts of lawless violence. 'Tis in 
braving the dangers to which banditti are exposed, and in un- 
dergoing the hardships which they must support, that — as it 
appears to them — men unfold all their dignity. Being dis- 
posed to a love of order, whatever reminds them of their dig- 
nity, reminds them also that they ought to be ranged under an 
orderly system of government* On that account they are in- 
clined to' give, if they could, to the life of banditti, a mi^es- 
tic, regular form ; so that, did circumstances iavour them, H 
would not be at all surprising to see one of their troops of rob- 
bers gradually increase and give loftier bearings to the laws 
regelating it, till it became a respectable nation. 

The Irish and Spaniards, when they go about as violent 
spoilers, reject from their bosoms every fine sentiment of order : 
they know that they are warring with the system established 
for the peace of society, and this thought pleases them ; it 
renders the feelings of their mind more tumultuous. 

They may indeed, from necessity, lay down regulations for 
the government of their depredating bands ; nay, from their 
propensity to study the inward feelings of men — which pro- 
pensity constantly eng^es them to try to mould them to tlieir 
will — they may apply to enacting a whole code of laws, to 
control the individuals whom they judge proper to make sub- 
mit to them. They may even have, in many respects, honour- 
able sentiments ; for, a disposition to dive into the hearts of 
men, and to be as much agitated as they, communicates, very 
commonly, a great vivacity to the sense of honour, by 
leading us to study, within our minds, tbose laws by which indi- 
viduals ought to govern themselves in their relations with each 
other. But the sentiment of order, that sentiment which dis- 
tinguishes, from a riotous rabble, men willing to live under 
the shelter of, and lend their support to, a regidar govern- 
ment, is, among them, in a very groveling state. Scarcely 
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could any fortuitous circumstances engage theiUy willingly, to 
form for themselves a permanent, well organized govern- 
ment, unless some resolute chief were to acquire over them 
such an ascendency, as to induce them to submit to his abso- 
lute sway.* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



EXAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE DISTINCTIONS^ 
WHICH I HAVE POINTED OUT, BETWEEN A SENSIBLY 
AND METAPHYSICALLY DIRECTED IMAGINATION. 

I shall now adduce some examples to illustrate the meaning 
which I attach to the two expressions, of an imagination di- 
rected on sensible objects, and one directed on metaphysical. 

It is recorded of a young Spanish officer, employed at Peru, 
at a time when his government was committing great atrocities 
there, that, having received an order to dispatch some unhappy 
prisoners, who were undergoing a sentence which condemned 
them to be consumed by a slow lire, but whose cries, overheard 
by the governor, importuned him too much ; to comply with 
the spirit of the order, yet not sacrifice the pleasure of tor- 
turing the patients, he placed gags in their months, and then 
sat down near the burning pile on which they were extended, 
to savour deliciously the idea of their suffering^. This abo- 
minable trait did not exceed in cruelty some acts, which are 
related, of persons possessed of an imagination directed on sen- 
sible objects ; but it differs from them in general, I believe, 
in being modified so, that no external signs, as we may well 
suppose, of the victims' anguish reached either in imagination 



* The above application of my principles oonoeniing the kind of ii 
which a metaphysically directed imagination has a tendency to take, over 
the character of a nation, includes both the Irish and Spaniards : yet did I 
form those prijiciples entirely from obserrations on the former, as I havt 
never visited Spain. However, though I have reason to infer, from my re- 
marks on the natives of tliat country whom I have seen, that the Spaniards 
are, in some respects, different from my coantrymen, yet all the inform»- 
tlon, that I have been able to glean respecting them, leads me to conclude^ 
that the above description of the elTects of an imagination, such as I attri- 
butt to them, is, in a great measure, applicable to their character. 
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or in reality, the eyes or ears of him who prolonged it. It 
therefore seems to me to mark a horribly depraved imagination 
directed on metaphysical objects. 

I s»hall next meation an Irii^h gentleman of no particular pro- 
fe.<i;(ion, who was noted for liking to indulge in solitary reve* 
rie9, and who was known to affirm that he would gladly give a 
considerable sum, to obtain permission to feel the hand of a 
malefactor dying on the gallows. I never heard him accused 
of cruelty : but, to judge from this declaration, the pleasures 
of his imagination were such as that they might readily have 
conducted him to it« I believe also that a person, susceptible to 
the impreissiou of metaphysical objects, was more likely to in- 
dulge in them, than one with an imagination directed on sensi- 
ble objects ; as I presume, that the motive of his conceiving bo 
strange a wish was the idea that, the pulse or other vital move- 
ments perceptible in the patient's hand, might enable him to 
apprehend, more distinctly, the nature and extent of his suf- 
ferings. 

The ancient Romans gave proof of their being under the 
influence of a sensibly directed imagination when, in the spec- 
tacles of the combats of gladiators, they attached so much im- 
portance to the circumstance of their dying in a graceful atti- 
tude. Tlie Spaniards indeed are said to require the same thing 
from the cavaliers, who fall by the horns of bnlLs excited to 
madness. But the accounts published of those combats attest 
I think, that the attitude of the dying cavalier can be but a 
secondary consideration for the spectators, and that their prin- 
ciple pleasure must result from the fire and tumult of the bat- 
tle. During the fearful, revolutionary times which closed the 
last and ushered in tliis century, both the Spanish and the 
Florentine populace crucified, I have been told, many unlmppy 
victims, particularly Jews ; but the former populace contented 
themselv«»s with enjoying the thoughts of their anguish, while 
they were undergoing this cruel death, and did not take any 
pains to heighten the effects of it. The Florentines, as 1 have 
heard, did. They crucified the miserable objects of their wratli 
at the corners of the streets and in other places, wherein it 
seemed to them that the spectacle of their agonized forms was 
peculiarly calculated to strike, and glut with pleasure, the imi^^ 

2f 
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gination of their enemies. From all that I have sdd, the 
reader will easily infer, that I look upon the different modes ia 
which the Spaniards and Tuscans performed the same cruel 
act, as characteristic of the different kinds of imagtnatioA which 
I ascrihe to them. 



CHAPTER XV. 

REASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT A METAPHYSICALLY DISPOSED 
IMAGINATION DOES NOT GIVE TO THE EUROPEANS IN WHOM IT 
OPERATES, SUCH AN UNBENDING ATTACHMENT TO AN INDEPEN- 
DENT LIFE, AS IT DOES TO MOST AMERICANS, 

I do not consider that a metaphysically directed imagina- 
tion presents, in the European countries where it prevails, 
near such g^at obstacles to the permament reduction of their 
inhabitants to the control of a liberal, wise sjrstem of govern- 
ment, as it does in many of the nations of America. My rea- 
son forjudging that this distinction subsists between the cis- 
and trans-atlantic countries is, that the physiognomy of the 
natives of the former, seems to me, to indicate a mental con- 
stitution that empowers and disposes them to make a fine, and 
incessant use, of their reasoning faculties ; while the connte- 
nance of many Americans whom I have seen, does not denote 
those faculties to be in their mind so active and ingenious. I am 
well aware, that a great restlessness in the use of their rea- 
soning powers, causes men to be disputatious, and is liable to 
inflame their passions in a manner pernicious to the ends of 
g^od government. However, on the other hand, these powers 
tend to communicate to the individuals in whom they are 
acute and lively, polished and polite tastes, by engaging them 
nicely to determine the laws by which they ought to conduct 
every matter wherein they take interest, wheth^ it be one of 
business or amusement. 

They also dispose their intellect to studying, in all their va- 
rieties and details, the principles of order, as well relatively 
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to the affairs of ciril gorernment and locial life, ai in business 
and specdlations of a more solitary kind. 

The individaals in question are attached, therefore, by means 
of their reasoning faculties, to the blessings of a good social 
system. Even where a practical love of order does not rise 
spontaneously within them, their feelings are still modified so, 
as to dispose them to prize the advaqtages of a good social 
government, onoe they are so fortunate as to see it established 
among them. 

All the western Europeans are the more inclined to hearken 
to the voice of their reasop, when it recommends peaceable, 
civilized habits to them, because their passions and imagination 
are not usually endowed with sufficient strength to reduce it 
to silence. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



REASONS FOR PLACING THE IMAGINATION OF THE 
IRISH IN A DIFFERENT CLASS FRQM THAT OF THE 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

I have mentioned, in a former chapter, that the imagination 
of the English and French is of a mixed kind.* I have also 
mentioned that a portion of the imagination of the Irish — 
thQugh it is in the main a metaphysically directed one — flows 
towards sensible objects. 

I pkj^all now briefly notice my reason for classing the imagi- 
nation of the Irish, though it is, in some degree, compound, 
among the metaphysically directed ones, while I consider that 
of th^ Snglish and French as one of. a mixed kind. 

The imagination of the two latter people is constrained, so 
that it cannot completely flow in either direction, while that of 
the Irish has a free course in both, but the metaphysical direc- 
tion preponderates and principally stamps their character. 

* This intermixture does not take ]^ce In nny nnth «nbt1<* or romplirated 
■uaner 99 might reiKler the onalysU of it peculiarly diflurnU, which, 1 tma^ 
gine, a similar operation would be iu other countries, nlu-rc iniM^iiiailon ill 
Bot quite simplfl ia her tendency. 

2r2 
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It is, however, g^atly modified by the portion of their 
imagioation that is directed on seniible objects. 

To explain these assertions, as well as what I have advanced 
concerning the English and French, I most now enter on a 
very intricate subject. I call it intricate, not because the views 
which I shall endeavour to expose, relatively to the mode in 
which national physiognomies are diversified, are not per- 
fectly clear to my own apprehension ; but because, not having 
the aid of a pencil exercised in taking striking likenesses of 
individuals, I fear it will be extremely diflicult for me to make 
the reader perfectly comprehend my meaning. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SOME DETAILS* RESPECTING THE OBSERVATIONS WHICH LED ME TO 
CONCLUDE, THAT THE HUMAN MIND IS PUT INTO ACTIVITY BY 
AN ELEMENT WHICH PASSES FROM THE ATMOSPHERE INTO THE 
HUMAN FRAME. 

Immediately on quitting my country, and while the fact of 
being surrounded by human countenances, different from those 
to which I had been always accustomed, was both new and 
surprising to me, I gazed with peculiar interest and wonder, 
on the eyes of the persons who composed the societies into 
which I was received. 

^ Never, while I was in Ireland, had any incident taught me 
that the natives of other countries had eyes dilforent from 
those of the Irish. In consequence, when I discovered, by my 
own observations, that the organ of sight had different expres- 
sions analogous to the varieties of national character, I felt, I 
may say, as lively impressions while I gased on eyes unlike 
those that I had hitherto seen, as though I had never beheld 
any before. 

As great a stream of expression certainly flows abroad from 
the eyes of the Irish, on a surrounding society, as there does 
from those of the strangers with whom I first compared them : 
however, early and long habit had totally prevented my atten- 
tion being drawn to the fact, of the emission of rays frt>m their 
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visual orb ; but, as soon as that orb appeared to me, among 
strangers, to have another kind of national expression, I then 
observed the constant emanation of rays from it, and they 
seemed to me to produce a very curious phenomenon. 

I WBA struck with the idea of their being composed of some 
element distinct from the soul, though, by acting on it, the soul 
kept its vital flame awake ; and as they appeared constantly to 
issue from the human frame into the air, I concluded that the 
element forming them was as constantly imbibed into it, from 
some component ingredient of the atmosphere. 

Let not the reader think that, in starting this hypothesis, I 
have the least pretension to having made any real discovery, 
touching the manner in which the human soul is vivified. I 
merely mention it, because, from the time that it first occurred 
to me, it took, through the medium of the sense of seeing, 
strong possession of my imagination, and I have allowed my- 
self to adopt it, because the supposition that the human soul 
is set in activity by an element which varies, in different coun- 
tries — as, on comparing together diverse national physiogno- 
mies, 1 had reason to think that it does — its mode of rising to 
the head and eyes, though, in the natives of each country, 
whose ancestors have been long settled there, its course is uni- 
form — this supposition has frequently afforded me so unerring 
a rule for determining the country to which a stranger be- 
longed, that, were a person endowed with a quick, scrutinising 
glance, to enter into my views respecting this element, and to 
begin early in life to make appropriate observations, with am- 
ple opportunities to vary them sufficiently, so that he would 
acquire greater facility than I have ever had, in applying to 
the aspect of strangers the principles resulting from these views ; 
I am convinced that he would in the end be able to name, 
promptly and infallibly, the country whence they drew their 
origin, particularly if, by their extraction, they belonged en- 
tirely to it. This conviction must plead my excuse for laying 
before the reader my conjectures and observations, relatively 

tf» the element in question. 

After the persuasion had taken possession of my mind, that 

this element was continually issuing through the eyes, from 

the human frame into the air, I thought that the play of the 
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physiognomy was such as to denote that it aIso» in imne de- 
gree, escaped from every part of the face to which that play 
gave movement. Not that I imagined that I actually saw tku 
element passing from the human countenance into tlie open 
air. In regard tu the eyes» I knew that I only beheld what 
every one did, for every one perceives that thb featare, indien 
it is animated^ is illomined by a fine expression^ whidi appears 
emitted from it, so that I considered that my peculiar manner 
of conterapUitiug it, merely engaged me to call element, what is 
usually termed rays. Nor did I imagine, that I could see 
that portion of the element which I believed to be emitted 
from all the parts of the human face, on which the play of 
the physiognomy depends. It is not easy for me, no double 
to convey to the reader an idea of the impression by which 
my imagination was affected, and which made such a notion 
occur to me. I shall, therefore, briefly say, that whea I «aw 
an animated human countenance, the escape of some element 
from it, seemed to me incficated by its movements, somewhat 
in a similar tnaaner as that in which I am taught to eonclnde^ 
that a piece of water is issuing forth beyond its apparent 
bound, when, standing near the brow of a cascade, and nn^^ 
able to see it, I discover-, by the pecuiiai* rippkng of the c«uv 
rent, that it is forming on^ 



CHAPTER XVriL 



DESCniPTIDN OF THE APPEARANCES PRODtTJEli BT 
THIS ELEMENT, IN THE NATIVES Ol^ SCOTLAND, 
GERMANY AND POLAND. 

Tliis element produces, in the natives of difPerent coun- 
tries, various appearances, some of which I shall now try to 
describe. 

Owing to the nerves,* with which a portion of it is in- 
volved, and which do not advance equally forward in the 
heads of all people, it seems, in the natives of some oovntries, 

^ * I say nenr'ps, from being ignorant of a more proper term. 
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to be divided into two parts, of which the one, fine and pure, 
overflows the whole of the eye, and penetrates to the surface 
of the entire face ; the other, thicker and more turbid, — on 
account of the nerves with which it is mingled^ — ^lies deep in 
the head, and by so doing, commonly gives a great coucen« 
trated force to the character. 

8ometimes9 it shows itself in rather an agitated form, in 
the back part of the eye, and seems to denote that the angry 
passions of the mind which it acts upon, are slowly roused, 
but thikt, if. once they were excited, they would have great 
strength, and not be readily appeased. < 

The p<!oplg, in whom such a division of the element takes 
place, are the Scotch, the Germans and the Poles. 

The prir'iipal observations that I have made, however, on 
the effects which this kind of organization takes on the na- 
tional character, regarded the first of these people. 

I must here notice a principle of the mental constitution of 
the human species. 

It is, that the imagination of every individual belonging to 
it is subject to two impulses, whereof, in different nations, 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, predominates. 

By the one, it is made to delight in thinking, that the mind 
which it animates, blends, to a certain degree, with those of 
its fellow-creaturecf. 

By the other, it is taught to love the idea that it mingles, 
in a similar maimer, with universal nature. 

The finer looking part of the element, in the people whom I 
have described, or that which comes more forward in the head 
than those nerves wherein the rest of it is engaged, appears, 
principally, to awaken, in imagination, the idea of an union 
with universal nature, so that a feeling which leads them to 
imagine tliat they mingle with it, prevails, in these people, 
over the sentiment which makes them long to have mind socia- 
bly blend with mind. 

This fine, unmixed part of the element, by stirring up the 
sentiment of an union with universal natiu*e, seems to be ca- 
pable of giving great exaltation to imagination ; the passions, 
however, which principally induce men to act, that is, those 
which put them in relation with their fellow-creatures, appear 
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to owe their birth to the second, thick looking part of the e1c>- 
ment, or^ to speak more accurately, to the nerves eo which it 
operates. 

The people then, in whom they are drawn far hack hi Che- 
head are not remarkable for social tastes, nor usually for lirely, 
irrascible passions. 

However, there appears to be, in those respects, great dif^ 
ferences in them. In some those nerves are in a more quies- 
cent stat& than in others, and, in proportion to the degree oT 
rastless activity imprest on them, is the vivacity which they 
communicate to the passions and social tastes. Thus, if 1 do 
not mistake, they are more restlessly in motion among the 
Scotch than among the Germans. I believe also, that the 
former are a more lively people than the latter, and that in- 
dividuals among them feel usually a more jealous wish, to 
penetrate into the natui*e of the opinion entertained of them 
in society.* 

The nerves which awaken the passions seem, in the Poles^ 
to be still more restless than in the Scotch. They, in conse* 
quence, render them more quarrelsome, and, perhaps^ more 
im^lined to the enjoyments of society, I believe, however^ 
that, where the Poles do not frequent nations who better know 
how to perfect and vary, to die utmost, refined, social plea* 
sures, they are very ignorant of the art of cultivating their 
social tastes, and procuring to themselves, by their meansy 
elegant recreations. They are reckoned violent and ficklew 
Different modifications of the mental constitution of men, may, 
no doubt, equally incline them to those defects. A near ex8* 
mloation, however, of the paitrcular organization of nTiiid 
which gives rise to them in the Poles, would, perhaps, lead 
us to conclude them to proceed from a peculiar restlessness of 

* The Scotch are considered exceedingly miaceptible of resentment for any 
blight or ofl'ence which they thiuk offered to tb«in. If I conjecture right, the 
etuiae of tliis di^poMitiun liet» in the number of aoclsd feelings tKat obecureiy 
stir within tliem, 'and to which they do not know how to give Tent : th« 
coiisiM^uence is, that, iu the com|mny of persons better organized than tbe.m- 
cielveb for lieighteiiing and varying the pleattures of society, they fttk uneasy 
and dissatisfied, O'om tlie consciousness of not sustaining their part aa well 
as tlicy could wii»h. 

The thought that their companions may note their deficiency, makes 
them inclined angrily to sunpect them of an inteution to treat them with 
fipQ^empt, or turn them into ridicule. 
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disposition, owin^ to their not having snfficient stay in their 
own mtud ; on aeconnt of haying a very sociahle disposition, 
while, at the same time, they want the tact and the instinctive 
feelings, which would lead them to give to the fabric of society 
some consistency, by engaging them nicely to unfold and main- 
tain a set of principles for regulating its tone and usages. 

To return to the Scotch. 

Being rendered sensible of their force, by their vigorous 
conformation, as well as by the concentration of the strong 
passions which are acted on by the second part of the element, 
whose effects and appearances I am endeavouring to explain, 
they feel themselves inclined to form enterprises adapted to 
their powers; while their imagination, prodigiously exalted 
by the fine etherial part of the element, does not fail to reply 
to the sentiment of their force, in opening to them views of 
glory or utility, to realise which must require their utmost 
exertions. 

Thus do the two divisions of the element, contribute both, 
towards rendering them an enterprising, adventurous people* 

The Scotch, when they follow the natural bent of their dis- 
position, so much prefer feeling themselves in relation with 
Qniversal nature to the pleasure of cultivating social joys, that 
their mountaineers are never happier than when leading a 
a hardy, active life, entirely cut off from any other society 
bat that of their own family. 

It is well known also that their adventurous spirit leads them 
to delight in exploring solitary regions, wherein they are per- 
fectly satisfied not to find any traces of inhabitants, provided 
that they have an opportunity to contemplate universal nature 
in all her sublimity.* 

They are, nevertheless, very fond of social pleasures, where 
they can keep them in subordination to their passionate de- 
sire to feel themselves in relation with the great scenes of na- 



* It U gcoeniUy said among the Scotch, that there is no part of the world, 
however remote It be from any inhabited country, in which Scotchmen are 
not to be found. I heard of one Scotch gentleman who declared that he had 
travelled among the mountains of Jamaica, and that, when he was arrived 
at bcirren, nearly inaccenible heights, he found two of his countrymen living, 
^parated from one another, as well as from all their fellow-creatun^. 
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tore. To that end those pleasures must be simple and unstu- 
died. 

Where society heightens the delight which they taste amidst 
their mountain scenery, by the diffusion of sympathy from 
breast to breast, it sometimes augments to such a degree th^ 
enthusiastic pleasure, as to ma^ke it appear like an exquisitely 
joyous and fine delirium. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TWO DIFFERENT MODES IN WHICH THE NERVES 
THAT ARREST PART OF THE ELEMENT ADVANCE 
TOWARDS THE FOREHEAD. 

§ 1. — ^The nerves which arre'st the apparently thicker part of 
the element, when they come quite or nearly as forward in tlie 
eyes as the finer, more fluid looking part of it, advance in two 
different modes towards the forehead. 

First — They appear to rise into the head and to spread en- 
tirely throughout it, quite simply along with the finer part of 
the element, so that, had I never seen any other people but 
those in whom they flow in this manner, the idea that this ele« 
ment ever appeared divided into two distinct parts, would not 
have occured to me. The people, in whom this element tliiis 
seems simple and uniform, are the Itaifans, and all the more 
remote nations, lying to l9te south-east, between us and China^ 
of which I have seen any natives. 

Secondly — Tn other countries thts element seems, at the 

lower part of the head, to be divided into two parts, as in 

Scotland and Germany ; bnt, on rising towards the top of the 

bead, the thick looking part of it, including the nerves which 

give it this appearance, comes abruptly forward to the eyes and 

forehead, in a manner, as though they were forced to do so by 

a riolent compression. 

The people in whom the element follows this direction, are 

the French, the Spanish, some, at least, of the Russians^ 

Mid all the nations of America, of whom I have seen any na- 
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tives, that were descended from ancestors long established on 
that eontioent. 

The English and Irish, also, enter into this category, though 
they, particularly the former, do so imperfectly. I must men- 
tion, that this conformation of the head, seems to take place, 
in A more firm, decided manner, among the western Euro' 
peans, than the Americans, which distinction appears to me to 
ari^e from that peculiar bracing in the cephalic nerves of the 
former, that gives to their intellect a singular acuteness and 
vivaetty. 

The greater relaxation of those nerves among the Ameri- 
cans, takes on their aspect an effect which I think signifies 
that, in some respects, imagination is less keen among them, 
in following a metaphysical direction, than it is in the nations 
of Europe in which it has such a bia$, because it is less stimi^ 
lated by quick, vivacious, reasoning powers : but, on the other 
hand, the inertness of those powers, seems, in them, to leave^ 
a freer scope to imagination and the passions, than they usu- 
ally have in the Europeans, so that they may be expected to 
be impelled with more violence than they, to such acts as a 
metaphysically inclined imagination is liable to suggest. 

§ 2^ — The complicated configuration of the head now under 
consideration, appears to keep up, in the mind of the western 
Europeans among whom it prevails, more restless and clashing 
movements, than those thm kindle thoughts and sentiments in 
the brain of the individuals, — whether Scotch or Italians, — ^in 
whom the animating element flows in a more simple manner 
towards the eyes and forehead. These two latter people, when 
they discuss any subject addressed immediately to the moral 
feelings, can unfold all the sentiments and images which regn* 
larly flow from what they first advanced, with fineness, ingo- 
nnity, and abundance, so that the whole stream of their 
thoughts is rich, simple, and consistent. They can also, oo- 
easionally, express very humorous ideas, as far as they natu- 
rally arise from a methodical survey of their topic. 

The people with the configuration of head which I have just 
described, — as the French and Spaniards, — do not seem to me, 
in treating a subject immediately interesting to the heart, in- 
clined to keep to a fixed position. They view it on all sides, 
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without attending" to one, regular method ; and their restless, 
unsettled manner of surveying it, often inspires them with an 
incalculable number of desultory thoughts and sentiments, 
from the cla.<h of which, — not from a first native feeling, — 
they often elicit those of which they at last make use. "Tis 
this chaos, as I may say, of various sentiments, and the ope- 
rations of a quick intellect, extracting from them their essence, 
that principally give birth to lively, comical conceptions : so 
that these people are remarkable for their wit, or humour. 
They also draw our attention to many important and useful 
views of things, which would have escaped the notice of minds, 
accustomed to more regular trains of thought. 

But, generally speaking, they have not so sure a taate as the 
Scutch and Italians, nor do they express their sentiments with 
the same unstudied naivete. 



CHAPTER XX. 



•THE ANIMATING ELEMENT EXISTS IN THE FRAMES 
OF THE NATIVES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN 
TWO DIFFERENT QUANTITIES. 

In respect to the quantity of the animating element which 
b contained in the frames of individuals, the different nations 
appear to be divided into two classes. 

The couiltries indeed, in whose natives it flows in rather 
less abundance than in the members of some nationsy cover by 
fiftr the greater part of the globe : so that those who are sup- 
plied with it to an extraordinary degree seem to be placed by 
nature — as I think that I can perceive for very wise purposes — 
in a case of exception to her general rule. 

The people who stand in this case are the English* and 

* The head of the English is not, in general, so full and round as that 
of the French, so that the latter a))p«>ai's to offer a greater space than the 
foi'mer fur the element to collect in. >Vithout discussing this point, I shall 
merely observe, that all the EngliHh and French apiiear to me equally filled 
with the animating element, in proiiortion to the mom which their persona 
and particularly their heads— where it seems principally to accumulate — may, 
from their size, afford it. 
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French, also the Rossians, supposing that all the natires of 
the vast Russian empire, agree, in their national physiognomy^ 
with the few whom I hare beheld. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE IN 
WHOM THE ELEMENT 19 NOT MORE THAN USUALLY ABUNDANT. 
THEY ARE INDOLENT. CAUSE OF THEIR BEING SO. 

The numerous people to whom nature has not been pecu- 
liarly liberal of the animating element, contain fiill sufficient 
of it in their frames, to have strength and energy adequate to 
the most arduous undertaking^. Imaginlition, too, acting 
more freely in them than in the persons in whom the element 
more abounds, more readily excites them to embark in a fa- 
vourite enterprise with an ardent enthusiasm, tending to rouse 
in them the energy necessary to their success. 

They are, however, when their imagination is not heated, 
more inclined to an indolent inertness, than the English and 
French. 

The following reason, seems to me, to account, partly, for 
their being, more than they, thus prone to indolence. 

I hare mentioned that mankind are universally subject to 
two mental impulses; the one, making all individuals take 
pleasure in feeling themselves in relation with their fellow- 
creatui'es, the other, with universal nature. The people in 
whose frame the animating element docs not flow in a greater 
quantity than what is common, are usually, comparatively 
speaking^ at ease, as though the two feelings above mentioned, 
constantly obtained full fruition. The element escapes freely 
from the nerves on which their soul immediately acts, and in 
so doing, makes them imagine their minds in as close relation 
with those of their fellow-creatures, and with universal nature, 
as they wish them to be. They are, therefore, little impelled 
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to invent arts for heightening their sadsfaction. They enjoy 
a feeling of ease which causes them too roadily to remain coo* 
tented in a dull state of lisllessness. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



THE PLEASURE WHICH WE TAKE IN OUR RELATIONS 
WITH UNIVERSAL NATURE CAN BE RESOLVED INTO 
TWO SPECIES OF ENJOYMENT. 

In regard to the pleasure which we take in feeling our minds 
in harmony or relation with universal nature — a pleasure to 
which every one is at times sensible — my subject now leads 
me to remark that it consisits of two enjoyments, of which, ac- 
cording to the country, the one or the other is subordinate. 
These enjoy men ts^are : — 

First — A sweet consciousness of our existence. 

Secondly — An imagination of being mingled throughout 
nature as part of her elements. 

These two enjoyments, when carried to their utmost pitch, 
appear rather incompatible, for, a consciousness of our indivi- 
dual existence separates us from universal nature, while an 
imagination of our being mingled throughout her elements^ 
tends to make us lose the sense of an individual existence. 

However, in the degree in which these two enjoyments are 
commonly tasted, a sweet consciousness of our existence, 
where it is the prevailing one, is rendered exquisitely deli- 
cious, by an imagination that tells us, that we are perfectly in 
harmony with that balmy atmosphere, or those pleasing coun- 
try scenes, by which we are usually surrounded, at the times 
when we yield ourselves up to these calm enjoyments. 

In like manner, the imagination that we are mingling with 
the elements of nature, when it forms our predominant plea- 
sure, would not cause us, as it does, a delicious one, were it 
not that it allows the consciousness of our individual exist- 
ence to stir within us, and to make us feel how much our 
passion for the charms of universal nature can render it joy- 
ful. 
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I thought it necessary, in order to conir ey to the reader a 
clear notion of my meaning-, to premise this disquisition, con- 
cerning the nature of the general pleasures which we derive 
from an instinctive sense of our relation with universal nature, 
to my next observation on tUe people from whose frame the 
animating element escapes too readily to remain there in an 
extraordinary quantity. 

The observation to which I allude is, that, in these people, 
the imagination of being a portion of the elements of nature 
is more lively than the consciousness of an individual exis- 
tence.* 

Connected with the feelings of being sufficiently at ease, in 
our relations with our fellow-creatures and with universal na- 
ture, is the one which makes it seem to us as if our minds had 
an indefinite expansion ; and which prompts us to aspire to- 
wards infinity : where this last mentioned feeling has not that 
degree of liberty within iis that human nature craves, we are 
also too much constrained in the two former ones. 

My object in establishing these principles is, to apply them 
to the English and French. In them, the feeling that puts our 
mind in relation with our fellow-creatures, as well as with 
universal nature, and the aspiration towards infinity, are less at 
ease than they are in that numerous class of mortals in whose 
frames the animating element does not remain in extraordinary 
quantity. 

But they are, in return, more proudly conscious of an indi- 
vidual existence. 

Tlie uneasiness which the English and French experience, 
from the causes which I have just stated, appears to me to 
render their dispositions more unceasingly active, than the 
human mind usually is in other countries ; while the super- 
abundance which they contain of the animating element pre- 
vents this const;int activity from being fatiguing to them. 
The imagination of the English, French, and Russians, — 

* Aeoordiog to Mime of thoM vl4>ws vrhkh I have alrcMly exposed, the 
imagination of the aborigines of America give3 them a much hai9htt«'r ooo- 
•ciouiuiees of their existcuce than the ABiutics are sensible to. If 1 be not, 
however ini!«tak(*ii, a joyous sense of their he\n^ a ]part of universal nature 
predominates in both x>eople, and I imagine that this sense strengthens the 
attachment of the American savage to his wild, independent life. 
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owing, I believe, principally to the quantity of the element 
which pervades their frames — is more subject to be impressed 
by gloomy and melancholy ideas, than that of any other people 
whom I have observed. 

This assertion, in regard to the Russians, is founded, I own, 
on no better grounds than the expression of their eyes. . 

As to the English, I am led to believe it applicable to them, 
partly by similar remarks on this expressive feature, partly 
from finding that ihey are generally considered to be liable to 
an extreme depression of spirits. 

Those who are well acquainted with the French will not, I 
believe, be surprised at my having placed them, relatively to 
a gloomily disposed imagination, in the same cats(gory with the 
English ; but the persons whose whole knowledge of them is 
bounded to having Jheard, from popular rumour, that they are 
the people in the world the most intent on amusement, will 
probably think that, in attributing to them an imagination of 
such a kind, I have suffered myself to be led away by the love 
of advancing paradoxes. Yet do I rather like to avoid utter- 
ing one, where I find that the just exhibition of my ideas, on 
the subject which I seek to unfold, does not require me to 
clash with received notions. 

Where the mental constitution of a people is framed with 
perfect harmony, their imagination and the feelings of their 
heart exactly correspond to each other. 

But in the French, there seems to me to be a considerable 
discrepance between them : for their social feelings are multi- 
tudinous, lively and gay, while their imagination is, compara- 
tively speaking, of a sombre hue. On account of the restless- 
ness with which their feelings demand gratification, they do not, 
like other people in whom imagination has a tendency to me- 
lancholy, love to yield to its propensity. They therefore fly 
from solitude as from their worst enemy ; they dissipate their 
attention amidst scenes that strike their imagination with cheer- 
ful images, and, if they still cannot get it to reply foithfully to 
their joyous feelings, they endeavour to forget the uneasiness 
which this internal discord ocxrasions them, in the restless 
tumult of ever varied and agitated social pleasures. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NATURAL DISTINCTION IN THR MENTAL CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH^ IRISH, AND SPA- 
NIARDa . . -^ 

The natural distinctiou in the mental constitution of the En« 
gliflh and French, seems to arise from the greater concentra« 
tion in the former, of those nerves, which gire to a portion of 
the animating element, a thick appearance. In the French, 
tliey come quite, or nearly as forward in the eyes, as the fine 
clear part of the element* In the English,* they are not only 
drawn back, — though not as much so as in the Scotch, — but 
they are also condensed to an extremely narrow compass, so 
Ihat they seem to fill a very small spot in the depth of the eye. 

In the Irish, the second portion of the element, seems, as in 
the English, to be condensed into a small compass, but that 
little central spot which it occupies, comes forward to the front 
of the eyes, — as the second portion of the element does in the 
French, — while the rest of the eye is filled np — as the whole 
of it is in the Scotch, — with the fine ethereal portion of the 
element. 

'Tifl by having this divided expression of countenance, — 
partly French, and partly Scotch, — that the Irish, as I appre- 
hend, differ from die Spaniards. I believe, that in the latter, 
the entire element flows, similarly to what it does in the 

« When I first compared the Scotch, with the English and Fi^ch, it 
appeared to me, as if nature, after making the English differ from the 
French, hy the concentration and drawing backward, of the second or thick 
portion of the element, had, in going to North Britain, stiU tryed> with, 
out diminidiing the quantity of the element, to increase this concentration, 
and to make the second portion of it sink yet deeper in the head ; but it 
wcmed aa if she liad attempted, what it was impossible to effect, for that the 
dement, unalile to support being thus pent up, had indeed, aa far as it was in-. 
InToiTod with the nerres in question, retired aa deep in the head aa she wishe<| 
it ; hat that It had still, breaking through constraint, rushed forth in a ra« 
pid, coneentrated stream, and thus, set itself at ease, by effecting a free pa»^ 
sigfl^ and hy only remaining within the fnme, in the quantity in which it caA 
sidMbt there, without causing any uneasiness, 

thd element, by thus escaping in a straight line, renders the character of 
the Scotch, Tery different in many respects, from that of the £ngU«b\ 

2o 
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French, with this distinction, that it escapes from them with 
more freedom, and remains within them in a smaller quantity.* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A METAPHYSICALLY DIRECTED IMAGINATION, AS IT 
APPEARS IN SOME COUNTRIES.— REMARKS ON THE 
RUSSIANS. 

The Irish, as far as the thicker looking part of the element, 
or that portion of it which is involved with nerves, comes for- 
ward in their eyes, have a metaphysically directed imagination, 
but the fine, pure part of it, that overflows a great portion of 
them, gives it also a tendency to attach itself to sensible ob- 
jects. 

* I cannot point out to my rander's Rttentloot objects that could bettw 
serve to convey to him, an idea of how my night and imagination were af- 
fected, when they first taught me to think, that the animating element did 
not flow in ail persons In equal quantity, than would the Gascons and Spa> 
niardis should he have an opportunity to compare them together. I hare 
seen intelligent persoits of each country, warmly engaged in debate with one 
another. There seemed to belittle difference of national expression In their 
eyes, except what proceeded from the greater or lessier quantity of the ele- 
ment animating them, but their natioiud expression was, notwithstanding, 
by no means the same. Those of the Gascons had in the«n an extraordi- 
nary quantity of rays, which si^med unwilling to quit them. Instead of 
darting straight abroad, they meandered about in them, and lent to them a 
irery fine arch look. The rays emitted by the eyes of the Spaniard, seemed 
immediately to forsake them, with the rapidity of lightening, and Ihey 
made him look like one who tducerely spoke his sentiments, lliey did not 
howevipr flow from them as simply and easily as in the Italians. They a|K 
peared on the contmr}% as If the Spanish coni^citution, partly like the 
French one, presented some obstacles to their free emission, but that they bad 
broken through them with violence, like a rolling river, that foroeB itself 
a passage among rocks. 

But, without gt>ing so fiu* in search of sensible appearances, proper to coo- 
vey to another's mind, a conception of the impressions which my imagina- 
tion received from visible objects, and which suggested to me, a notion of the 
existence of this element, in two different quantities In the human firame, 
the reader may derive some satisfaction on this point, from the oompoiison 
of the eyes of the English, with those of the Irish. The former contain in 
the front part of their globe, a somewhat greater quantity of fixed immu- 
table lustre, than the latter do. This distinction, wherever I have had an 
opportunity to note It, has long ser^'ed me as a rule, to determine whether 
a sti'anger were of English or Irish extraction. I suppose the reason for 
its being generally overlook«?d is, that the Irish vivacity, except to a person 
yened by long practise in the art of decyphering the distinctions which I 
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I must here observe, that I believe a metaphysically direct- 
ed imagination, to be generally the result of that complicated 
conformation of the head, which I have described as characte- 
rising the French, Spaniards, &c« However, particular modifi* 
cations of a peopled mental organization, may prevent their 
imagination taking that tendency, though they may have what 
appears to be the requisite conformation of head. 

Thus, the imaginati(m of the French, has not a thoroughly 
metaphysical direction, — though it labours much to have it,— 
because the element which should bear it, — if I nmy be allowed 
the expression — into the inward mind of the persons observed 
by it, has not sufficient freedom. 

The heads of tho Russians, as far as relates to the course 
and quantity of the element, are made, I think, exactly like 
those of the French, but they certainly present a very different 
expression of cimntenanee. Imagination in the former people, 
neither appeal's to have, nor to endeavour to acquire, any me- 
taphysical direction. Their look denotes, that this faculty in 
them, prompted by a calm, and often gloomy affection, likes 
silently to mount to an immense height in ideal regions, rather 
than to contemplate tho scenes of real life. 

The Russians look as if they had a wonderful power to offer 
a steady calm resistance, to any one who might attack them, 
or who might seek to give them a direction contrary to the 
one which they were disposed to take. 

In company with Russians, I think the English as much 
look agitated, by a restless vivacity, as the French do, when 
Ihey are compared with them. ^ 

havp described, prraentn an obstacle to tbe discoyery of it, owing to the fire 
that it cuinmonly commuiiioatps to their eyes. I shall further rrmai'k, that 
those of the Engrmli, are liable to have rather a strained look, as if the 
quantity uf traMspcifent maU**r, which they contain, wi*re somewhat iatigu- 
ing lo tliPin. 'i^ip KHine thing occurs in reg2u*d to the French, though, in 
other refi]ir<'tii, their eyes have a very dilfcrent expressian, frma thme of 
the F<<n{;ii.ih« 



2o2 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PRINCIPLES RESPECTING A METAPHYSICALLY DIRECT- 
ED IMAGINATION, AJJD THE APPLICATION OF THEM 
TO THE SPANIARDS, IRISH, AND GERMANS. 

When Imagination acts in a metaphysical direction, the is 
in connexion with sensations stirring in our mind, which ac- 
quaint her — or pretend to do so — with what is passing in ano- 
ther's breast. 

These sensations are many and yarionsy but I shall not at- 
tempt a detailed specification of them. 'Tis sofficient for my 
piupose, to divide them into two classes. 

Those of the one class, have in general an austere and stem 
character. They are— to mention them in a cursory manner — 

Curiosity thoroughly to know the disposition and sentiments 
of another; 

An imperious desire to fashion his ways of thinking to ours ; 

An alarmed watchfulness, lest he indulges a similar preten- 
tion in regard to us ; 

And a jealous wish to know whether he likes and respects 
us. 

All these motives, for seeking to penetrate into his secret 
thoughts, incline us more or less to judge him severely. 

The second class is composed of feelings of a softer descrip- 
tion. They prompt the mind fondly to observe the person 
whom||^ loves, in order to warm him so, by its ardent glances, 
that it. may induce him eagerly to reply to its tenderness. 

Glances of this sort are particularly remarkable in a woman, 
under the influence of a tender feeling, when she fixes her pe- 
netrating eyes on a man whom she wishes to attract as a lover. 

The expression of this latter class of feelings, is what is pe- 
culiarly piercing. 'Tis it, if I do not mistake, that renders re- 
markably brilliant and searching the visual ray, that denotes 
an imagination metaphysically inclined. 

The austere class however, take a deeper, stronger hold of 
the mind, and are much more powerful in stamping it with a 
character, indicative of a metaphysically directed imagination* 
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If my obserrations on the few Spaniards I have seen, do not 
deeeiye me, the people of the country] that gave them birth, 
are endowed, — to the highest degree in which they ever sub- 
sist, — with the two classes of feelings abore mentioned. Those 
of the austere kind, determine their imagination strongly into 
a metaphysical direction, while the other, of a fond descrip- 
tion, give full perfection to her power to advance in it, accord- 
ing to her wishes, by enabling her rays to dart, like lighten- 
ing, into the mind of the person to whom she is fondly in- 
clined, and to open to her gaze its secret recesses. 

The feelings that impel the imagination of the Irish into a 
metaphysical direction, leare her shorn of her beams : for they 
seem to me, entirely to belong to the austere class ; so that* 
the eyes of my countrymen are not animated by the sparkling 
brilliancy and poignant flashes, which they would borrow^from 
their imagination, were it under the influence of an amatory 
class of feelings metaphysically inclined. 

I do not mean, however, that the eyes of the Irish 'do not 
often express an imagination very susceptible of giving full 
expansion both to joyous and tender afi^ctions. They do, in- 
deed, and they are, in consequence, faithful interpreters of 
the emotions of their heart, which is usually soft and loving. 
But their fond, afiectionate feelings, are in immediate con- 
nexion with that portion of their imagination which is directed 
on sensible objects. No doubt, the two divisions of their 
mental feelings, which are ranged under the two portions of 
their imagination, combine together, and have a great mutual 
influence. 

To render more evident the notions that I am unfading, I 
shall mention one peculiarity in the eyes of the Irish, that is, 
I believe, increased, by the metaphysical portion of their ima- 
gination being deprived of those rays of expression, which 
would belong to it, were it given^to them in full perfection ; 
and which would render its expression brilliant and piercing. 

The Irish, like all the people of the north whom I have 
seen, are liable, when compared with the natives of the south, 
to have a cloudy appearance in their eyes. Whether the ne- 
baloos veil which seems to be inserted in that feature, is com- 
monly thicker in them than in other inhabitants of the north ; 
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or whether the vivacity of their loolc, makes the vapour which 
appears to ohscure the rays emitted by their imagination, bo- 
come more remarkable, I cannot say* but the cloud or fog 
which often, in the Irish, dulls the orb of sight, strikes me as 
being more conspicuous than is a similar one in any other 
people. 

The consequence is, that the eyes of my countrymen are 
very apt to appear to me like the sun when he is covered with 
a mist, which blimts and confusedly scatters his beams. 

Even when the eyes of the Irish are comparatively clear, 
their rays, instead of darting abroad bright and piercing — 
as the fund of their expression ^ould lead you to expect^- 
seem as if some mellowing touches had softly blunted and 
rubbed them dovrn. The look which they, in consequence, 
have, is, I think agreeable, and it is one, I believe, jicculiar to 
the Irish.* 

But those vivid, pungent rays, which a metaphysically 
inclined imagination, when it subsists in perfection, emits 
through the eyes, and of which nature has deprived the Irish, 
animate, as I believe, the countenance of auother people, that 
nevertheless, I think, may be classed among those who are 
chiefly under the influence of a sensibly directed imagination. 

I mean the Germans, of whom I Imve seen a few, in the 
midst of whose eyes played a sparkling, penetrating ray which 
was not, as I thought, analogous to the rest of their expres- 
sion, and it seemed to me as if it would have exactly com- 
pleted, in a simple, uniform manner, the expression of the visnal 
orb among the Irish.f 

• Tl» rays of the mind do not fsrape in a Rtratght line from the eyes of 
the French any more than from those bf the Iri«b, and, though the appear- 
ance of this phenomenon be different in the two people, since in the French 
it (leemH connected with the cause retaining within them an extraordi- 
nary^ quantity of the animating element, yet does it often communicate to 
their eyes an expression somewhat similar, notwithstanding the superior 
degree of fixed lustre constantly exhibited by those of the French. 

t That is, suppoaiDg their style of features to be changed so as to suit this 
overplus of expnsjjion, for the Irish, like all other people, have an entire 
oounteiiiuice correspotident it* the language of their eyes. 

In regnrd to the distribution, betwocn them and the Gennans, of an esx- 
pression slmiiai- to tliat of the Spaniards — allowance made, however, fur a 

greater or'less ardour of expression aox-ording to tlie heat of the c!ia;atc 

the read<a' will probably smite at this fancy, as odd and whimsical. I think 
It advisable then to say, that I oiUy mention it because I do not wish to 
omit any remark that may serve to give the reader a clear idea of the man- 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE COUNTENANCE AND 

CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 

There is still another peculiarity in the French national ex- 
pression of countenance, which I shall try to explain. 

All their social feelings flow with uncommon vivacity and 
abundance, on account of that part of the element which is 
mixed with nerves, coming completely forward to their eyes 
and forehead, without being at all concentrated, as it is in the 
English. 

The nerves mingled with the second part of the element, 
when they come forward in the constrained, complicated man- 
ner which they do in the l<Vench, cause the feelings to act 
tumultuously, and do not permit the sense of order to reduce 
them to a regular, harmonious flow. 

For these reasons, — and, on account of their extreme viva- 
city, — the feelings of the French would never desist from vio- 
lent, unruly operations, if nature had not implanted in their 
constitution, a means of guarding them against the abuses whi- 
ther their uncontroled feelings might lead them. 

This she has done, by giving them a very extraordinary 
ability and disposition to exercise, incessantly, their reasoning 
powers. Their very look, whenever they appear grave and 
thoughtful, seems to me to announce that thejr mental consti- 
tution peculiarly fits them to pursue, with vigour, one pro- 

ner in which my imagination was struck, when it engaged me to anal}*8e 
the national expresMon of the human countenance. I believe the method 
that it miggested to me to be a good one, on account of the success with wliich 
it has been crowned, in giving me true information respecting a strangeir's 
country, notwithstanding the very limited opportunities tliat I have hail to 
compare together the natives of different couiitTiei!>, and the great disadvantage, 
which I have always laboured under, of being short sighted. 

As to the ideas which I have expresited, concerning the analogy that ap- 
pears to me to exist between the aspects of the Spanial-ds, Irish and Ger- 
mans, I would be very presumptuous did I ofler th«>mwith an air of confi- 
dence ill their truth, where I Iwve not had an opp<irtuiiity to confirm myself 
in the belief of them, by being frequently, at the same time, in company with 
native^ of the tliree coontries, and directing an attentive gUuice from the one 
to the othei-s. I never had even an opportunity of seeing natives of two of 
these countries in presence of each other, so as to 1>e able to compare their 
countenances together. 
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found train of thonglit. The quantity of the animatin|^ ele- 
ment which is aocainulated within them, appean to be only 
what is neooMary for giving to their mind sufficient activity to 
follow, with intense earnestness, an ahstruse chain of reason- 
ing, through aU its most hidden branches. If their feelings 
tend toMissipate and confound their ideas, their reason prompts 
them to concentrate and marshal them. Among most of them 
this fisculty is principally occupied in gmng laws to their 
feelings : and it displays such vigilance in doing so, that,, how- 
ever confusedly and impetuously their feelings may be teuipted 
to break forth, it rarely [fails of effectually checking tkem, 
and obliging them to march regularly, in succession^ as it may 
prescribe. 

That its constant interference, in order to discipline them, 
has very salutary effects on the character of the French, I am 
convinced ; but as nature, however liberal she may be to us 
of well balanced faculties and inclinations, always leaves us 
liable to fall into some extreme, so in guarding the French, 
by giving strength and activity to their reason, against the 
danger of being blindly hurried by tumultuous and conflicting 
passions, she has not secured them against the temptation 
greatly to abuse the IV>rmer attribute. They make a wrong 
use of it in two manners : 

First^^By allowing it to listen too much to the demands of 
frivolous, inconstant tastes and passions. It therefore settles 
society on a basis agreeable to them, and the code of laws 
which it digests for the regulation of it, is such as widely to 
spriBsd the inclination to indulge them, and to sanction their 
eaprieeau 

Secondly— By permitting it to subject society to such a 
minute, infles^ible system of laws, as to g^ve it a cold, arti- 
ficial foroD^ Tll^ finer feelings of the heart, which cannot ex- 
pand where they are not allowed to exert themselves with 
«ome freedom, wither in consequence, and a conventional good 
breeding is too much substituted for the genuine expression of 
good nature and kindness. 

The French find it the easier to prevent their social feelings 
£pem indignantly throwing off Ih^ chilling yoke of a code of 
polite usages; emanating from 9 er}fic9l intellect and not from 
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varm sentiments, because, such is their dread of tbe censure of 
society, that its chilling influence could blight their most ar- 
dent feelings, if they expected to incur its displeasure by let- 
ting them appear. 

As the French are surrounded by various nations contiguous 
to them, it is to be supposed that their character offers many 
shades of distinction, according as it approximates, near their 
frontiers, to those of their various neighbours. 

I believe, from many things which I have heard said by the 
FVench, that the principal variety exhibited by their character 
is the Crascon one, which subsists in a wide extent of country 
spreading from the foot of the Pyrenees. 'Tis the only va- 
riety of it that I have had the least opportunity to observe, and 
I took of it but a very cursory survey, which however sug- 
gested to me a few ideas that I shall disclose to the reader. 

80 far up as Bourdeaux, or the off side from Paris of the 
Craronne, I believe that the French character b^ins to incline 
towards the Spanish. The Gascons, compared with their more 
northern countrymen, are remarkable for eyes beaming joy- 
ously, and which announce that in them the softer feelings — 
connected with a metaphysically disposed imagination — act 
^th as much freedom and vivacity as the more austere one;. 
This does not appear to me to be the case with the northern 
French, for what I have already said of the discordance, ob- 
servable in that nation, between a gloomily inclined imagina- 
tion and lively, sociable feelings, is peculiarly applicable to 
them. 

Though the Gascon imagination resembles, I believe, the 
Spanish, in being equally favourable to the free expansion of 
all the feeling^, whether they be of a joyous and iiociable, or 
of a severe kind, the animating element exciting it remains, I 
think, in the Gascons, in the same quantity as in the French 
In general, but it seems, in them, more at ease, as though 
the fetters binding it were beginning to be loosened, prepara- 
tory to its obtaining liberty, among the Spaniards, to flow with 
a free current. It is still, however, in the Ckwcons, too much 
oonfined, to allow of their imagination moving completely in 
a metaphysical direction. 

The moral feelings of the Gascons are, like those of the 
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FreDch id general, lively, varied, and sociable. They are, 
therefore, as I presmne, a much more joyously and sociably 
disposed race than the Spaniards : though, in the latter people, 
I judge, tliat imagination repliet*, faithfully, to all the feelings 
of the heart, whatever be their character, yet, I believe, that 
feelings of an exhilarating, sociable nature, rise in much greater 
abundance in the French than in the Spaniards. 

The Gascons, i am told, are more 8U8ce|)tiUe of a deep 
and durable resentment for conceived injuries, than the rest of 
the French. If this be the case, it a^or4s a proof of the 
approximation of their character to that of the Spaniards, 
since the latter are noted for an unforgiving temper. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



CERTAIN PHYSICAL SENSATIONS, CAUSED BY ANGUISH 
OF MIND, WHICH ARE PECULIAR TO THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH. 

I believe, that the diflferent quantities in which the animating 
element rests in the human frame, and the greater or less ad« 
vance, towards the forehead and eyes, of the nerves involved 
with a part of it, cause a diversity in the physical sensations 
proceeding from distress of mind. 

The French, in whom the nerves come very forward to the 
front of the head, and who are filled with a superabundance 
of the clement, commonly, I am told, when they are excru- 
ciated by a poignant mental anguish, fsel as if many fibres, 
spread over the surfiacc of their forehead, were breaking. 
This affection is, I believe, not so much known in tlie coun- 
tries, where the fine part of the element unmix^ with nerves, 
flows more forward to the front of the head, than the re- 
maining portion : nor is it, I imagine, felt to the same degree 
by those natives of the south of Europe, who, though the 
whole of the element conies as forward in tliem as in the 
French, differ from them, by not containing in their frames so 
great a quantity of it. 
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I have soroetimes perceived that English persons were a 
prey to unutterable mental an^ish, thoiif^h their countenances 
were calm. A strong quivering motion in their eyes, such as 
I have never remarked in those of the natives of any other 
country, betrayed their inward agonies. Considering the dif- 
ference, which I have already pointed out, between their or- 
ganization and that of the French, it seems to me probable, 
that, on those cruel occasions they experience, in some inter- 
nal fibres of the brain, sensations analogous to those which the 
' sitffering Frenchman feels in the fibres of the forehead ; the 
sensations of the Ejiglish are probably connected with a mora 
•oncentmted and oppressive, though less violent grief. 



CHAPTER XXVI 11. 



COMPARISON OF THE FRENCH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH, 
RELATIVELY TO THE ACTION IN THEIR HEAD OF 
THE ANIMATING ELEMENT. 

Notwithstanding the different characteristics of the aspects 
of the French and of the Scotch, there is between them a 
striking point of resemblance, which I long perceived ere* I 
was able to decipher the cause of it. 

I came at last to the conclusion that it arises from the ele- 
ment, that escapes from their countenances and particularly 
from their eyes, flowing from them in a steady determined 
manner. 

The precision which, in Hs passage, its movements seem to 
observe, proceeds, I think, in the French from their being 
constituted so as to keep the element in subordination to their 
intellectual faculties, though it serves to call them into action. 
It accordingly preserves, in issuing from their countenances, 
that regular, equable motion which those faculties impart 
to it. 

In the Scotch the intellectual faculties act, no doubt, with 
vigour and fineness, but they do not seem, instinctively, to fill 
Uic place of watchful inspectors, regulating, minutely, thd 
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march of the element which puts in motion all the facnlties 
and qualities of the human mind. 

What appears to me to cause it to part from their counte- 
nances in a firm, decided manner, is, that the portion of it 
which, — ^mingled with nerves — is drawn far back in their heads, 
acquires great force from its condensation, and that it bears, 
evenly, on all the finer part spread between it and the front 
of the head, so that this finer part, still as it escapes from 
the eyes and face, flows in a direction communicated to it by 
the force that from behind, urges it forward, and gains, from 
this pressure, a great elastic eneigy. 

Though the Irish have, also, a fine, ingenious intellect, yet 
the conformation of head which gives it to them, does not 
seem, as it does in the French, to keep the motions of the 
animating element subordinate to its operations. Nor does 
the second portion form, as it does in the Scotch, a hinder 
rank, able to support and give energy to the finer portion before 
it. The second portion, or that mixed with nerves, by flowing 
forwfHrd, in a concentrated manner, to the front of the eyes, 
and escaping from them freely, takes a direction which prevents 
it from folly bearing on the finer portion, or communicating 
great strength to it. This peculiarity renders, I believe, the 
character of the Irish, in some respects, weaker and less de- 
cided than that of the Scotch.* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



FURTHER REMARKS APPLIED TO THE CHARACTER 
OF THE IRISH, ON THE ANIMATING ELEMENT. 

The finer portion of the element seems, in itself, to take no 
other effect on the mind than just to dispose it to tender senti- 

* It also gives them a great propensity to indolence ; to which defect, 
more than to the humidity of their climate may, I believe, he attributed tlie 
strong temptation^ that by their constitution they are exposed to, to indulge, 
in the midst of their convivial meetings, in inebriating draughts. Their 
animal spirits seem to them to require this stimulant, from not being, in 
their natural state, adequate to the demands of their lively, social leeUngs. 
These feelings are the more restless within them, as I mean shortly to ns 
mark in the text, from being rather pent up, on account of not being suf- 
iclently seconded, and enooanged to expand by their imagination. 
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ments and to exalt the imagination. Bat when it is mingled 
with the second portion, or that it is acted on by it, it offers 
no opposition to its stamping on the character the impress of 
erery discordant passion congenial to the human mind. 

The finer portion of the' element, by being, in the Irish, ex- 
empted, from the influence of the remaining part, surrounds 
the central spot, in which that remaining part — as the expres- 
sion of their eyes indicates — comes forward mingled with 
nerves, and g^ves to the portion of their imagination, on which 
it acts, a metaphysical direction ; it surrounds that spot with a 
propensity to yield to tender emotions, and to be governed 
by a sensibly inclined imagination, pure and exalted. Such 
a propensity, influencing the metaphysically inclined portion of 
the inuigination of the Irish, commonly teaches them tenderly 
to feel for the neighbour whose mind they scrutinize, and to 
treat him with indulgent humanity. It inclines them to gene- 
rosity, by rendering them deeply sensible, that justice imposes 
on us the obligation to deal by others, as we should think, in 
their place, that we ought to be dealt by. 

There is not, in the Irish, that correspondence and harmony 
between the mental feelings and imagination which usually, I 
believe, subsists in those countries, whose natives are exclu- 
sively under the influence of an imagination having one, un- 
constrained and uniform direction. 

The Irish have many feelings, particularly such as g^ve a 
propensity to invent humorous and comical jokes, that seem to 
proceed from that conformation of the head, which renders part 
of their imagination prone to take a metaphysical direction. 
Were their natural organization framed then, agreeably to the 
laws of strict harmony, the portion of their imagination me- 
taphysically inclined, would willingly second all the efiusions 
«f wit and humour, in which their comic inclinations tempt 
them to indulge. Now this does not seem to me to be the case. 
Though imagination, in the Irish, appears, in general, of a 
less gloomy habit than in the French, the metaphysical por- 
tion of it, in the former, is, nevertheless, rather gloomily and, 
throughout, austerely inclined. 

As to the sensibly directed portion of it, which, as I have 
already noticed, is, in them, remarkably soft and tender, it is 
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generally filent when tlieir lively and comic feelings are in 
action, as finding itself to hare no affinity with them. The 
consequence is, that when the Irish are in a merry mood, they 
seldom indulge in effusions of giuety, which reflect the hril- 
liant colours of an active imagination, or are agreeable to a re- 
fined ta«rte.(a) The intellect too of the Irish, though I do not 
believe that it yields much to that of the French in either vi- 
taeity or acnteness, does not continually watch, like theirs, to 
regulate, finely and judiciously, their social pleasures. The 
Irish, when they indulge in merriment, too often seem merely 
to give the reins to wild animal spirits. 

If the metaphysicaDy inclined portion of their imagina- 
tioB seems, sometimes, at such moments awake in them, it 
only serves to render tliem more troublesome to the persons in 
company with them, for it engages them to watch them, impe- 
riously, in order to discover whether they quite approve of 
their tumultuous behaviour, and to grow angry and quarrel- 
some, should they suspect them of secretly disliking it.* 

I mean to return to this subject in a future chapter, when I 
shall be freer, than I am at present, minutely to treat of the 
character of the Irish. 

* I think it probaUe that the Spaniards oflvr the moat ptrUet model ia 
existence, in Europe, of an orKanization completely adapted to a metaphy- 
sically directed imagination. But even in tlie Spaniards does every feclifig of 
the mind, as soan as it ia eaecltad, communicate to the ionag^ination a sai table 
Impulsion, with that beautiful simplicity with which, in the Scjotch and the 
Romans, the mental feelings act — ^though in iliffei'ent mannen— on theima- 
<gination ? 

I think it proliable that such ia not the caae. 

In the few Spaniards whom I have seen, 1 have obaervcd, particularly 
when their 9yw were animated with an ardent fire, something rough in their 
cxpresaion, which led me to compare it, in a former note, to a rapid stream 
forcing itself a passage among rocks. I therefore judge it to l>e likely that, 
though every mental feeling of the Spaniards may have its due share of in« 
fluence on their imaginHtion, j^et that they do not all unite with it w fn*ely 
as to appear, from the moment tliat they begin to manifest themseivefl^ idsnp- 
lified with it. 
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NOTE TO THE TWENTY-NINTH CHAPTER. 

(See page 466.) 

(a) Some actiTlty of ima^nation teems enentbil to the excitement of 
erery mental feeling, to whatever class it may heiong. My ohsenrations 
theo« on the inertness of this faculty in tlM Irish, at the times when they 
greatly indulge in certain social feelings^ refer to a comparison of them with 
other nations. The Irish havc^ I think, to the full, as rich and delicate an 
imagination as their neighboort ; they have also a lively intellect proper to 
suggest to them a great variety of agreeable and witty ideas. Yet, when 
their animal spirits are greatly excited, they seem to withdraw many of 
them, in a singular manner, from the influence, either of an intellect that could 
furnish them with an agreeable variety of conversation, or of an imagina- 
tion that could, in the eyes of the spectator, give to their recreations a pleaa- 
ing ethct. The consequence is, that tlieir social amusements are liable to 
have a vulgar tone. Often too do they conduct to broils and strife. Those 
who do not perceive how much the Irish are subject to be carried away by 
their animal spirits, beyond the bounds which either a lively intellect or a 
brilliant imagination would prescribe to them, have only to compare the ap- 
pearance which they nuike when their spirits are highly raised by social plea- 
sure, with that which the Scotch, on similar occasions, present. The lat- 
ter, when they give a loose to mirth in joyous assemblies, are usually go- 
verned instinctively by an imagination so lively and correct, that it causes 
them to form a living picture worthy the admiration of beholders. 
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